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Hans Leberecht 


UNDER ONE ROOF 


Chapterl 


HE dusty Pobeda turned off the broad smooth highway on to a vil- 
lage road. The passengers at once felt the bumps from the ruts and 
pot-holes. 
Seppel, the secretary of the district Party committee, a middle-aged woman, 
turned to the man sitting beside her and said briskly: 

“Well, here we are at Rimmu, Comrade Arro. This land belongs to the Sower 
Kolkhoz.” 

The man, who was quite young, roused himself and smoothed his unruly 
fair hair with a firm movement from his brow to the nape of his neck, like a swim- 
mer about to take a dive. Narrowing his light-brown eyes he leaned sharply to 
the window. 

The car passed a meadow, gay with wild camomile, and a field of winter 
rye bristling with spiky ears. 

Peeter Arro’s early years had been spent in a village. That is why he was 
not taken in by the bright splash of flowers over that grass, all the greener in 
the July sunlight. 

His eyes at once noticed that the rye was in poor condition, that the pota- 
toes had not been earthed up though it was high time they were. The spring- 
sown fields were also in bad shape; it was difficult to tell whether some patches 
had been sown with oats or weeds. From one end to the other they were a mass 
of harsh yellow wild rape. 
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And if you took a close look you could see that the clover in the cultivated — 
meadows was failing; in their fifth year, no doubt. ».. There were little islets 
of shrubs, like sand-bars rising above the flood of the meadows. A few years more 
and those shrubs would conquer the meadow, the alder bushes would stifle the — 
grass and harbour hordes of mosquitoes. 

Arro frowned and turned to say something, but Seppel forestalled him. . 

“You know,” she said, opening the clasp of her brief-case nervously and at 
once snapping it to again, “you know, I must admit I don’t feel too happy about 
taking you over to Mari Poder. In "forty-six she was the district representative ~ 
in the village. Believe me, she took part in the raids on the ‘forest brethren.’* 
Her kolkhoz was one of the first to be organized in this district. However, things 
haven’t turned out well at Poder’s place, that’s the trouble... .” 

But Arro was listening intently to the drone of the engine. He had worked 
on repairing tractors and cars and his ears had grown sensitive to any irregular- 
ity in the even throb of an engine. 

Finally he decided that the noise came from the cardan shaft: it had prob- 
ably been slightly bent in some accident. However, he felt too shy to question 
the driver about it in the presence of the district secretary. 

The story of Mari Poder did not interest him much. He looked on the pros- 
pect of meeting her as on a rather unpleasant but unavoidable formality. That 
afternoon Seppel was not going to reveal the real reason for his arrival at the 
kolkhoz; that would remove unnecessary complications and give Arro an oppor- 
tunity to get the lay of the land. The election of anewchairman would be held 
in another month or two and then, probably, the Mari Poder business would 
painlessly become a thing of the past. 

The fields of weeds and stunted rye gave Arro a mixed feeling of irritation 
and scorn for the Poder woman. 

“And you can’t say we haven’t takan a lot of trouble with her,” Seppel went 
on. “Especially Comrade Vassar, my predecessor. After all, this is only my sec- 
ond year in this district. Vassar, you might say, grew up with Mari Poder and 
brought her into the Party. We considered her one of our active members. There 
were articles about her in the newspapers. But meanwhile her books indicated 
that the kolkhoz was going downhill. And now... .” 

“Yes, of course, Comrade Seppel,” Arro concurred absent-mindedly. “If 
someone isn’t up to his job, what else is there to do?” 

Seppel stole a sideways glance at him. She had the serious face of a woman 
who has seen much in life, with the first wrinkles showing on her brow and a pre- 
occupied look in her eyes. . 

Arro’s indifference to the fate of Mari Poder did not please her. 

He’s young, that’s what it is—she told herself apprehensively, taking in 


his firmly-cut profile with the straight, strong nose, the energetic chin and the 
rather stiff-growing hair over his ears. 


1 Popular name for anti-Soviet bands in the forests operating immediately after the ae 
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Suddenly it seemed to her that her companion had guessed her thoughts: 
he turned to the window and a tense expression appeared on his face. 

But it was not that. Arro had forgotten all about the conversation, he had 
forgotten even that Seppel was in the car. Scene after scene raced before his eyes. 
As the road mounted a low hill a broad meadow spread before his eyes. High: 
above it a hawk was hovering. As the meadow receded he saw a field of oats: 
a woman bustled along waving a sheep out of the rye with a switch. From behind 
a huge moss-grown boulder lying on a slope a disc harrow abandoned at the edge 
of the field swam into sight. The car overtook a surly-faced man wearing a hat 
faded to the colour of the boulder in the field. At his belt he had a saw that glisten- 
ed in the sun. He walked with a slow limping gait. 

Arro reflected feelingly that from now on all those things were of direct 
interest to him. He would be there when the hay in that meadow was mown; so 
he’d have to remember that disc harrow abandoned in the field. And that surly- 
ee eee he might be sending him to some new kolkhoz construc- 

FOU JOD... <-. 

He went on looking intently out of the window; it was the look of a self- 
assured young man gazing at new horizons as they spread before his eyes: he knew 
in advance that he faced a struggle and went to meet it boldly. 

The car drove into the yard of a farm surrounded with fields. 

Stepping out Arro took a rapid glance around. A lorry stood in the middle 
of the big yard. A stout man—the driver, judging from his clothes—was drink- 
ing water from a bucket near an old well with a long sweep. 

Near the wall of a barn stood a horse, harnessed to a trap with rubber-tyred 
wheels. The horse kept tossing its head as if beckoning to the man with the bucket. 

But the man splashed the clear cold water on the stone flags and expelled 
the air from his lungs with a sigh of pleasure. His cheeks were fat like those of 
an over-fed cat. He winked an oily blue eye at Arro and said in a complacent 
tone: 

“Frog spirits aren’t too bad when there’s nothing stronger to be had.” 

Arro looked the man over, taking in his compact smug figure and the round 
bald spot on the top of his head. 

Seppel went up the steps of the porch; Arro picked up his suitcase and hur- 
ried after her. It seemed to him that someone drew back suddenly from the win- 
dow; he caught a glimpse of a fair-haired head and the laughing face of a girl. 

Seppel pushed the door open; after the bright light the room looked quite 
dark. A dignified-looking woman, aged about forty and beginning to put on 
weight, came to meet them. She wore a cotton kerchief carelessly tied over her 
hair. 

“Please, come in. You’re welcome visitors,” she exclaimed. 

Seppel shook hands with her and nodded towards her companion. _ 

“This is the district representative who has come to help you, Mari.” 

Arro introduced himself and took a close look at Mari Poder’s sunburnt face. 

“I’m very glad to see you, very,” she said in a low chesty voice. “Please 


be seated.” 
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_walls was so familiar. ... 


The room contained some new chairs and an 
office desk. There were some wild flowers in a glass 
on the desk. 

Arro sat down and, letting the women do the 
talking, looked with interest at the walls of the 
room, which were covered with posters, photographs, 
and slogans. The plastered walls were dark with: 
age, and smiling milkmaids and fat cows depicted 
in the posters stood out sharply against them. Arro 
felt a sudden pang in his heart: the smell of those 
It was the same as that 
of the wall against which his narrow cot with the 
straw mattress had stood when he was achild. That 
wall too had smelt of damp lime mixed with a salty 
tang. Perhaps the coarse rye bread which was eaten 
in these parts, the cheap tobacco that was smoked 
and the pungent scent of burning from the hearth 
had impregnated the walls and ceiling of the 
house with their smells over the passage of many 

ears. 
: He did not like Mari Poder’s office. Everything 
looked so stiff and formal, he reflected with disap- 
proval. Even the flowers on the desk had been 
picked without care: there were fading nettle-stalks 
sticking out among the camomile. 

He listened to the conversation. 

Seppel was outlining briefly to Mari Poder his 
own plans: how he would help see the haymaking 
through, and then the harvest.... 

Arro averted his eyes; it made him feel uncom- 
fortable that there was any necessity to dissemble 
for this middle-aged woman. But then he found 
himself justifying Seppel’s behaviour: didn’t a doc- 
tor sometimes conceal the truth from a patient for 
the best motives? And didn’t parents do the same 
with their children? 

“Well, I’ll leave you now, I must be getting 
on,” said Seppel in conclusion, rising to her feet 
with an obvious sense of relief. “I have two more 
kolkhozes on my visiting list today.” 

She took her leave; the dusty car shot past the 
ease and went out of sight round a corner of a 
shed. 


Turning around Arro met Mari Poder’s eyes 
staring at him hard. 


“We are always grateful for help,” she said with rough bluntness as she 
looked him over unceremoniously, evidently trying to make up her mind as 
to what was the best tone to adopt. “Especially from someone with practical 
experience. 


nie detected covert irony in the remark, a hint perhaps at his 
youth. 


“Well, I haven’t had much practical experience,” he said drily. “But. 1’ll 
do my best.” 


“Oh, they don’t send us the inexperienced ones,” said Mari Poder showing 
her strong white teeth in a wry smile. 

But her grey eyes looking at him keenly from under her knitted brows said 
openly: “You seem to be still quite a greenhorn.” 

Aloud she said with a touch of good-natured patronage: 

“I’m sure you would like to meet our people here, wouldn’t you? Let us go 
into the office.” 

She did not wait for him to reply. She led him along a passage with a bench 
up against a shabby wall. 

In the big room they entered two fair heads were bent over papers. 

Which one was it, Arro wondered as he tried to recall the face that had 
flashed at the window. . 

“This is our vet Helgi Soojarv,” said Poder. “She came to us after complet- 
ing the course last year.” 

A tall girl with an expressionless face and pale eyes looked up and came out 
reluctantly from behind one of the desks. Peeter Arro felt a slightly moist hand 
in his own. That is not the one, he told himself confidently. 

“And this is our ledger clerk, Vaike Pold,” Poder went on. “She’s also a be- 
ginner. She left college last year.” 

The cheeks of the second girl seemed to him more glowing and her eyes bluer 
and brighter. Vaike stole a quick glance at him and muttered something through 
scarcely-parted lips. 

“Pleased to meet you,” he said, feeling somewhat disappointed as he looked 
at her long slightly red fingers with handnails as those of a careless schoolgirl. 
“What are those little books on your desk?” 

Vaike tucked her fingers into her palms so that he should not notice the 
lilac ink-stains on them and replied in a low voice: 

“They’re the documents for the horses.” ; ; 

“Horses bring in an income. We’re selling ten of them now,” said Mari Poder. 
“I’m taking them into town tomorrow morning. Well, girls, our comrade here 
would probably like to see some of our lists and registers. Show him the 
files: 

“Oh no, thanks,” Arro said hurriedly. He preferred to go into all that later 
and, above all, alone. He was impatient to visit the farms, the meadows, the 
smithy. ; 

‘Very well. Would you like to look over the kolkhoz? There’s a lorry at the 
door. I can take you with me.” 


How the damned woman was trying to hang on to him, thought Arro. He 
was beginning to feel annoyed. ; 

“I'll have a look round later, thanks,” he said firmly. “I’ll just have a wash 
under the pump and glance through the newspapers.” 

“Yes take a rest,” Mari Poder said patronizingly. “I'll tell the charwoman 
to put out some milk, bread and honey. In the evening I'll arrange your lodgings 
for you. We have a special guest room.” 

At that moment a man came clumping in. Arro recognized the old man with 
the faded hat and the saw at his waist. 

- The old man took off his hat with dignified deliberation, revealing a head 
of grey but still quite abundant hair. Wiping his sun-tanned brow with the sleeve 
of his pale-coloured blouse, he called out a greeting. 

“Seems you sent for me?” he said in a hoarse tenor, looking past Mari Poder 
into a corner of the room. 

She put her hands on her broad hips. 

“Ah, Mart! What are you trying to do? Drive me to my death before my time?” 

“No one dies before his time,” said the old man coolly, “though he is not 
to know when that time is.” 

“That’s enough philosophizing. Where are the screens for the sides of the 
lorries? We’ve got to take the horses in tomorrow. You were told a week ago to 
make them.” 

“Yes, I was told,” Mart agreed. “But where are the planks?” 

“What d’you mean, where? Aren’t there some near the stables?” 

“They’ve been used up long ago.” 

“Then take some of those we had left over from the poultry-farm.” 

“I would if there were any left,” muttered Mart. “But what d’you think 
the manager of the poultry-farm made herself a new cupboard with?” 

“IT don’t understand what you’re talking about,” said Mari Poder, her voice 
rising. “Maybe you’re not going to let us sell the horses just because of a few 
wretched planks?” 

Her broad face darkened. 

In the midst of the quarrel Peeter Arro slipped out of the room. 
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Arro took a towel and a cake of soap out of his suitcase, washed at the well, 
took a good drink of cold water and strolled about the yard which was flooded 
with afternoon sunshine. 

A stream of hot air came from the open bonnet of a lorry. The weary driver 
lay sleeping on a patch of grass under the fence; he had taken off his sandals to 
ease his feet. Speckled hens and white cockerels strutted near his head. 

Behind the barn Arro was surprised to find another lorry. It was a light 
one—a veteran of the Soviet motor industry. It had obviously been out of use 


for a long time: there was grass growing around the wheels and a stalk of wild 
hop wound about the radiator. 
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If they had only put it on trestles, Arro thought reproachfully. What were 
they up to? The tyres were in quite decent shape too. There was still some life 
in the old girl. 

His professional interest was aroused. 

He heard footsteps behind his back and Mari Poder’s voice saying: 

“Having a look over our lorries? We’ve got two more beside this one. We’re 
well off in that respect. I’m using both of them tomorrow to take the horses 
into town.” 

“What’s the matter with this one?” asked Arro. 

_ “Oh, it’s high time we got rid of it: it’s falling apart like an old cart,” said 
Poder scornfully. She glanced at Arro. “Wouldn’t you like a glass of milk? The 
table’s been laid for you in the back room.” 

He thanked her and, mostly to avoid her company, went in. 

Arro ate his lunch in a small room with old-fashioned furniture. 

A taciturn old woman with dark, wrinkled hands that smelled of birch 
leaves cut slices of fresh bread and placed butter and honey on the table. 

Having eaten with zest —the rye bread turned out to be tasty—Arro went 
back behind the barn. : 

Here he set to work at once: he slipped off his jacket and slid under the lorry, 
frightening a grey kitten which shot out of the thick grass like an arrow. 

After a careful inspection he came to the conclusion that the bushing of 
the front axle was badly worn; it probably rattled like an old cart when running. 
But that was nothing serious: a new bushing would have to be turned on the 
lathe. Of course, the ignition would have to be checked, the bolts tightened, and 
the brakes taken up.... 

While Arro lay under the lorry crushing the cool grass with his back people 
walked past. He recognized them by their feet. 

The first to go past was the fat driver: the huge thick toes of his bare feet 
which were covered with tufts of red hair lifted and stirred a little and then stop- 
ped still as if surprised at something. 

“It’s not worth it,” Arro heard a sleepy, hoarse voice say above him. 

“Maybe it is,” he replied, throwing aside his monkey-wrench. 

The bare toes moved away quickly. 

Then in a headlong rush as if borne by the wind came a pair of dusty top- 
boots with toes raised at an eager tilt. The owner of that pair obviously didn’t 
spare his feet, thought Arro with respect as he glanced at the ruddy red glaze 
on the boot tops. It was the tall meadow grass that had polished the boots 
and cut green stripes into the leather, wearing off the last traces of polish. And 
the metal tips on the heels and soles were well worn. The stone-strewn spring 
ploughlands had done their work all right. Yet, despite all those defects the boots 
with the turned up toes had a jaunty, dashing look. 

But Arro had little time for his reflections: the ruddy top-boots turned 
nimbly and disappeared. 

Their Bidea hs taken by a pair of brown town shoes belonging to Mari 
Poder: rheumatic joints jutted out of them awkwardly. 


Mari Poder took several turns round the lorry and stamped her foot impa- 
tiently. 

“lm going off to the fields,” she said. “Don’t go off anywhere this evening. 
I’ll arrange your lodgings for you. Do you hear me?” 

“Thanks,” he growled. 

Soon afterwards he heard the drone of an engine. 

Arro caught sight of a pair of legs thin enough to belong to a chicken, clad 
in brown cotton stockings. Then a shrivelled little face with bright lively eyes 
appeared above them. An old woman was stooping down to look under the lorry. 

“Are you a new driver or are you a mechanic?” she asked in a mere whisper. 

“Whichever you like!” Arro answered gaily. “And I can install electricity 
in your house, too, if needs be. What can I do for you?” 

The old woman dropped to her knees. 

“You’re a happy-natured young man, I see. Could you mend a lock?” 

“Why? What lock are you talking about?” 

“An old one, made in the tsar’s time. It’s a front-door lock. I hardly 
managed to get out of the house the day before yesterday. It wouldn’t open and 
there I was. ... You won’t be sorry for doing the job.” 

“T can have a look at it,” Arro said with a wry smile. “Where can I find you?” 

“Come out from under there and I’ll show you,” the old woman said, liven- 
ing up. Arro felt her fingers touch him lightly on the sleeve. 

The old woman led him round the barn to a place where they had a clear view 
over open country and began to explain. 

“D’you see that forked pine about a kilometre away? You make straight 
for that. As you come up to it you’ll see an alder grove on the bank of a little 
stream. You walk up to the stream and walk down it, the way it flows, and soon 
you’ll come to an old disused mill. ... That’s where I live. My name’s Kai. 
Everybody knows me as Kai From the Mill. Come today.” 

“T’ll try. Maybe this evening.” 

“Yes, come this evening. I’ll see you get your supper. I’ll fry you some 
eggs. And I’ve got some pea-soup left too.” 

And away she trotted with little mincing steps. 

Arro went back to the lorry and restraining his excitement cast his eyes over 
it once more. He had already made up his mind to repair it in two days. He had 
the time. Mari Poder was leaving on the following morning and would not be 
back till the next day. 

On his back under the lorry again it occurred to him that he could get the 
bushing turned in the workshop of a machine and tractor station he knew. It 
was about thirty kilometres away. He had been sent to work there for a month 
during the previous spring. 

The idea of repairing the lorry appealed to him more and more. It would 
ve a ae present for the kolkhoz and a pretty good recommendation for 

imself. 
_ He went to wash his hands at the well and saw Mart sitting on the porch, 
Mart offered him a cigarette and spat glumly. His saw lay idly at his feet. 
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“Well, what about those screens?” asked Arro. 
de Oh, those screens?” said Mart phlegmatically. “I’ve been told to make 
em. 
“Have you found some planks?” 


“Yes, I’ve found some. There’s an old hay shed over there. I’ve been told 
to tear down one wall for the planks.” 

The old man stole a glance at Arro and pleased with the impression he had 
made spat scornfully. He went on in a rather more lively tone: 

“Three and a half thousand hectares in the kolkhoz but not even a mechanical 
saw. What d’you say to that?” 

“Yes, we need a mechanical saw,” said Arro. 

He looked at the old man’s hands. They made him think of the roots of 
some old tree. Suddenly he noticed that there was a finger missing from the 
left hand. 

“Listen, Mart! You must have worked on a saw.” 

“Who, me?” 

ives your. 

“It happens that I have. I worked ten years on one. That’s the job for me, 
you might say.” 

“And what if I get a mechanical saw installed here before autumn?” 

Mart smiled ironically. 

“You’re fond of a joke, I can see.” 

“No, I mean it. Would you work on it?” 

Mart gave Arro a sharp look, let his eyes rest on his oil-stained hands and 
said with dignity: 

“Tt’s the work for me, I told you.” 

“Then listen. You’ll have your saw this autumn, but tomorrow you’ll give 
me ahand with something: I must get that lorry raised on trestles.” 

“That one up against the wall? Why, it’s putting roots into the ground.” 

“Tt’ll be running the day after tomorrow.” 

Mart slowly glanced Arro over again and drew on his cigarette once or 
twice. Then he spat again and said: 

“I’ll help you for an hour or so. I can spare the time. But, mind you, it 
doesn’t mean I believe what you’ve said. I just want to find out what sort of 
a man you are. But I haven’t time to chatter now: I must go and knock down 
that shed.” 
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First of all Arro decided to inspect the farms. Then he would go to the smithy 
and then... then he’d see. 

A track winding between a field and a stretch of pasture land took him to 
the long grey building of the cowshed whose walls of natural stone had been 
built back in the time of the Baltic Barons. That was shown by the date, 1896, 
carved over the open doors. 
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While he stood looking up and deciphering the date a bare-legged woman 
carrying an armful of straw slipped hurriedly by. He managed to catch sight 
of a smirk on a freckled face and a pretty flower-patterned kerchief round the 
woman’s head. Stalks of straw brushed against his face. 

“Look out you don’t get swept off your feet,” the woman called to him 

ertly. 
: os stepped into the dark void of the doors; he was met by the shrill hum 
of countless flies and the smell of rotting manure. The cowshed was empty: the 
cows were out grazing. 

The woman was fussing about, rustling the straw in a slanting beam of 
sunlight. Standing there with the straw in her arms she seemed to be aflame. 

“I didn’t notice you—your kerchief dazzled me,” said Arro lightly. 

“I spend all my life among flowers so why shouldn’t I have flowers on my 
kerchief?” the woman replied in the same brisk tone. 

You could not have called her pretty: she was freckled and her mouth was 
wide But there was something very winsome about the way that mouth smiled. 

When his eyes had grown used to the gloom in the cowshed, Arro glanced 
around. H’m, life in this place could hardly be called life among flowers. Muck 
splashed under his feet. The floor, trampled by some three score head of cattle, 
was unpaved. There were mountains of dung everywhere. No mechanical means 
for getting it away, no gutter for the wash. He could well imagine what it must 
be like in there during rainy weather or in the winter. From the large patches on 
the walls and ceiling he could tell that the roof leaked. 

How did people manage to move about and work in there? And how did the 
cows feel about wintering with that muck underfoot? 

Arro found himself thinking of the clean cowshed in the kolkhoz where he 
had taken his practical courses during his studies. there the dung was removed 
on trolleys, there was a drainage system and the walls were sprayed with a spe- 
cial liquid against flies. Here the flies hung in clouds and their pestering buzz 
went on all the time. 

With a feeling of irritation he brushed a fly off his lip and shook his head. 
He had not expected to find exemplary conditions, but all the same what he saw 
gave him an unpleasant shock. 

“Are you looking for someone?” the woman called from the window. 

“I’m a carpenter,” he said. “I came to see about laying a floor in here.” 

The woman gave a loud laugh as though at a good joke. 

“We’ve been hearing about that for the past seven years. Tell me some- 
thing new.” 

She had a sharp tongue. He would have to be careful what he said. 

“Take care you don’t get splashed,” she warned him as she ran down the 
aisle with the dirt flying up from under her feet. 

Arro drew aside but at once bumped against the handle of a pitch-fork and 
waving his hands awkwardly nearly fell over. 

“Careful. You’ve got to be used to this place,” the woman said with a mock- 
ing laugh. 
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_ He found the smithy with its tiled roof near the road not far from the half- 
ruined stone skeleton of a wind-mill. A pile of rusty wheels, hoops and horse- 
rakes stood nearby. 

Through the dark doorway came the sound of hammer blows; faint sparks 
flashed in the air. He went in and greeted the smith. 

The greeting was returned by a surprisingly thin, womanish, lisping voice. 

The blacksmith had a round morose-looking face with the front teeth miss- 
ing. His movements were slow and deliberate. 

Peeter Arro introduced himself. The smith promptly tossed aside the piece 
of metal which he was working on and made quite a show of welcome. 

oe ve the comrade is a district representative. So you’ve come to visit us 
at last.” 

He was about to offer Arro his hand to shake but realizing that it was sooty, 
drew it back, hurried over to the furnace fussing needlessly like a man who has 
a bad conscience. 

Arro glanced at the piece of iron which the smith had tossed so shamefacedly 
into a corner. It was the top of an ordinary cooking range. 

He tactfully kept silent. 

Well, the place had a forge and an anvil, everything that a village smithy 
needs to have, he reflected. One could shoe a horse or put a rim on a wheel 
there, 

There was a door in the wall. He pushed it open and noticed on the floor 
a heap of grey superphosphate. 

“We could put lathes here,” he said. “Two of them: a turning lathe and 
a drilling machine.” 

The smith coughed into a black fist and said cautiously: 

“We haven’t any electricity.” 

“But there’s a state farm quite near. They’ve got a power station there, 
I’ve heard.” 

“That’s true. But they won’t help us. Not for anything.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because of the criticism,” the smith said, dropping his voice. “Comrade 
Poder criticizes them very hard.” 

“What does she criticize them for?” 

“For not helping us. Everyone knows that.” 

“And do you help them?” A 

“Help them?” said the smith, so surprised that his mouth fell open. “Why 
should we do that?” 

“Because you’re neighbours, that’s why.” 

“Well, well. ...” The smith cast a pitying look at Arro. “They’re a farm 
that belongs to the state, aren’t they? What help would they need?” 

A powerful voice was heard outside the door: 4 

“Jaagup! Come outside into the sun and you’ll get what’s coming to you. 

The smith groaned with vexation. 
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In a pool of sunlight at the door appeared a man of about thirty-six. His 
face was lean with firmly-cut features and his neck was muscular; he peered in- 
tently into the darkness of the smithy. 

“Come on, come on,” he thundered in a mocking voice. “Where’ve you 
taken yourself off to, you cockroach? D’you think I can’t see you?” — 

“What are you shouting for?” the smith grumbled, flourishing his hands. 
“I’ve got someone from the district centre here with me, and you shout likea... .” 

“From the centre? All the better,” said the newcomer loudly. “When did 
you promise to have that mowing machine mended for me?” 

Arro ran his eyes with approval over the man from top to toe. And suddenly 
he recognized the faded top-boots with the toes turned up challengingly and the 
glaze rubbed off by the rye. 

The man recognized Arro too and asked him in a meaningful tone: 

“Looking around?” 

Then he introduced himself: 

“Helmut Raid, team-leader,” he said. 

They shook hands. 

“Well, you won’t get rid of me now,” said Raid firmly. “Fix that mowing 
machine for me.” 

The smith looked hurt. 

“Oh, you do like to give orders, don’t you?” he mumbled reproachfully. 
“I’ve not got ten bosses, only one: Comrade Poder. Tell her about it. If she says 
your job’s more important than other people’s I’l] take it on out of turn. I’ll do 
just what Comrade Poder says.” 

Raid snorted angrily. 

Arro began to feel bored. 

“While we’re talking here your fire’s going out,” he said turning to the smith. 
“Maybe we’ll take a look at that mowing machine? Unless there’s something 
seriously wrong with it we’ll have it fixed up in half an hour.” 
fs Sere stretched his neck helplessly. Raid laughed and clapped him on 

e back. 
“Did you hear what the comrade from the centre said, Jaagup?” 
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That day Arro spent a long time strolling along the roads and paths of the 
kolkhoz and it was only towards sunset that he reached a clear stream which ran 
in its stony bed with a faint murmur. 

Arro was in no hurry. During the last ten years he had not often had the 
chance of strolling across a meadow on his own. The factory shops, the crowded 
town streets, the walls of his room in a two-storey house near the railway station 
had shut him off from that. And now it was with delight and a pleasant glow 
of excitement that he looked at the lone old birch-trees and the long shadows 
they cast on the ground. He had but to lift his hand to a silvery willow bush 
for opalescent dragon-fly to dart out of the rustling leaves or for a bumble-bee 
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to fly out with an angry buzz. The grey boulders, it seemed to him, were like 
sheep lying in the shelter of the shrubs. 

A starry carpet of camomile spread itself before him, lilac vetch clung to 
his boots, tall blue bells resonant with the hum of bees swayed gently. Over the 
meadow hung a heavy scent of blossoming herbs to which even the unlovely mint, 
bashfully hiding its flowers in the grass, contributed its pungent smell. 

Countless plants, many of them unknown to Arro by name, were in flower, 
some bright and luxuriant, others tiny and humble. They seemed to be trying 
to show man how much joy there was in the world and how happy life could be 
if only one did not remain indifferent to its beauty. 

What moved Arro most was a hare that sprang out of the rye on to the path: 
dumbfounded at the sight of man, the hare squatted on its hind paws, waving 
its forepaws comically, and then hopped back into the green undergrowth. 

Arro smiled and with that carefree smile still lingering on his lips he arrived 
at the old mill. 

The old woman, her kerchief bound low over the brow, stood at the front 
door and shielding her eyes from the setting sun with the palm of one hand, looked 
hard at her visitor. At her feet lay a dog as red as a fox. 

“Good evening,” said Arro as he approached. 

“I was expecting you,” said Kai. “I’ve got supper ready.” 

The dog whimpered, baring its teeth and pushed up against Kai’s legs. 

“What’s the matter with it?” asked Arro. 

“He’s frightened. He was astray and I took him in. He’s got bad teeth— 
doesn’t even eat meat, just soaked bread or slops.” 

“On a diet, in fact,” said Arro with a smile. “Why d’you keep it?” 

“Well, it’s a dog, after all. But what are we doing standing here?” 

“Where’s your lock?” 

“Here it is, look.” . 

They stopped in front of the big double doors of the mill through which 
carts used to go. 

Arro examined the old forged handle which went into the metal casing of 
the lock. 

“Now, let’s have a look at it,” he said in a preoccupied manner. “Where do 
you keep your screw-drivers and tools?” 

Kai led him under the projecting roof; to the right a door opened into the 
living quarters, on the left a narrow wooden staircase ran up, behind which 
Arro saw the outline of a huge wooden wheel, massive rollers with wooden 
pulleys, flour bins.... Bright sun spots poured down through holes in the 
old roof. 

“Hold on, mind you don’t fall,” Kai said anxiously and she led him up the 
stairs. “My late husband kept a joiner’s bench up here.” 

A dark-headed swallow swished lightly by, close to Arro s head. 

“Nestlings, learning to fly,” said Kai. “I keep the cat in a barrel while 
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Up against the wall was nailed a broad thick plank with a vice on it. In 
compartments on the wall lay a pair of pincers, chisels, gauges and saws, all cov- 
ered with a thick layer of dust. 

Arro set to work at once for he was anxious to finish the job before the sun 
went down. 

An hour later he was eating his supper in the attic. 

“It’s quiet here now the water doesn’t roar,” said Kai, passing him now 
the bread, now a plate. “The mill dam was taken down some twenty years 
back: new, powerful mills took the place of ours. My husband and I went to 
work on the land then; we managed somehow. My husband died, the children 
went off in different directions all over the world. My son Rudoli’s in South 
Africa. Have you heard of a place called Capetown?” 

Arro nodded. ; 

“That’s where his last letter came from. It was before the war. How long 
ago is that? Fourteen years? He was looking for diamonds there. I don’t know 
whether he found any. My daughter Leida went off to Sweden and went into serv- 
ice. Our Estonians are scattered all over the world, aren’t they? They’re every- 
where. Shall I pour you some more milk?” 

“No, thank you. Well, and how do you manage now? What do you live on? 

“I work a little. Hands are needed. There are only old people in the kolkhoz 
now, remember. I cook at harvest time. I help dig potatoes. I don’t need much, 
you know.” 

The room contained a worm-eaten cupboard, a chest-of-drawers dating from 
the beginning of the century, a Junghans clock with a tarnished pendulum in 
a glass case. Arro’s eyes rested on a lithograph reproduction of a statue of a 
bearded medieval figure. 

“The general’s wife gave me that,” Kai said. 

“General’s wife?” Arro echoed with surprise. “When was that?” 

“In my young days I served as a housemaid in the baron’s house. The house 
where the state farm is now. The baron was a general. He served in St. Peters- 
burg.” 

“How old are you?” 

- “Oh, I’m getting on in years. I’m seventy-eight. Rudolf must be over fifty, 
if he’s still alive. But my health’s good. I’ve got light bones.” 

Arro rose to his feet and walked over to the picture. Martin Luther, the 
inscription ran, in German characters. The lithograph depicted the Luther 
eg at Worms with the carved inscription Hier stehe ich! Ich kann nicht 
Riders. ee a, 

“You ought to get your roof mended,” said Arro. 

Kai cast him a sideways, suspicious look, the look abird gives to a glitter- 
ing bead that someone has thrown before it. 

“Who’ll mend it for me? Fat Mari? Not for anything in the world. I gave 
her the downstairs room for the kolkhoz team workers. The stableman uses it. 
But pee cts even want to pay the fire insurance money. No, she won’t mend 
my roof. ; 


” 
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“But it ought to be mended.” 

Kai began to clear -the table. 

The leaves of the old elm outside the window which had been 
a clear crimson light had now grown dark. 

ear a ee spending the night?” Kai asked. 

tro recalle ari Poder’s instructions and said 
ee reluctantly that he was 

“Why should you walk two kilometres into the night? Sleep here; I’ll make 
up a bed on the sofa.” 

He agreed willingly and stretched with pleasure on the well-worn old sofa. 

Before going to sleep he turned over in his mind the events of the day. 
He had a clear picture of the lively milkmaid in the neglected stone cowshed 
with the leaky roof. How much timber, how much planks would be needed to 
Bes floor on that dark foul swamp, how many shingles to patch the shabby 
roofs: 

Then he thought of Mari Poder. Before leaving the town he had formed 
a clear idea of how he would settle down in a new place, how he would start orga- 
nizing work at the kolkhoz, the harvest, new building. ... But it looked as if 
first of all he would haveto put in order his relations with the chairman Mari 
Poder. After that first day’s meeting with her he had formed the impression 
that this was not going to prove too easy: she was a woman of character, 
self-willed, one who liked to give orders. How would the election go, and 
what would be the result? Not everyone in the kolkhoz was against Mari 
Poder, it seemed. In any case, not that well-fed lorry driver and certainly not 
Jaagup Paris, the smith. 

For some time he went on listening to the chirruping of the grasshoppers, 
like the sound of a distant mowing machine in the fields. And then his drowsy © 
imagination conjured up a vision of the mill roof with the blue rents in it, and 
of black-headed swallows swishing underneath it. At last he fell off to sleep. 
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Mari Poder was awakened by a sharp tinny clatter. 

She did not have to open her eyes to realize that it was her aunt, old Triinu, 
pottering about in the kitchen before going to the barn. 

Sunshine poured through the hali-curtained window; Mari drew the blanket 
over her head with a feeling of irritation but the neigh of a horse outside re- 
minded her that shehad to get up: that day the horses had to be taken into 
town. 

She flung the blanket back sharply. She had just remembered the arrival 
of that young man and the way he had disappeared. Hadn’t they come to a clear 
arrangement? On the previous evening she had rung up the management office 
several times, she had rung up all four teams but she had not been able to locate 
Comrade Arro anywhere. 

Mari Poder did not like that. 
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Arro was not the first district representative to come to the Sower Kolkhoz; 
there had been others. For those occasions Poder had set aside a separate room 
in the house she lived in. There were two beds in that room and when necessary 
a third was brought in. Old Triinu would put a cloth on the table and lay out 
fresh milk, bread and butter and sometimes fry some eggs and provide a glass 
of vodka, when her mistress so ordered. That guest room was popular among all 
those representatives and journalists who visited the kolkhoz. Mari Poder 
arranged things so that they had no need to worry about where to spend the night 
or get a good supper. Everything in the room glowed with cleanliness: the floor, 
the linen, the glasses on the table. There was nothing old Triinu disliked so 
much as dirt. 

The visitors were impressed and grateful, and always extolled Mari Poder 
as an example to others—even, on occasion, in the columns of their newspapers. 
And no one ever asked at whose expense all this was supplied (no provision was 
made in the kolkhoz budget for such items). In fact, her hospitality did not cost 
Mari Poder much: Triinu washed the floors after the visitors had left, Triinu 
washed the linen, and incidentally Triinu fed and milked the cow that provided 
the fresh milk. But it never occurred to anyone to thank the taciturn old 
woman. 

It was not in order to ingratiate herself that Mari Poder received her busi- 
ness callers so well. Not at all. She considered herself too well-established for 
that. It simply gave her a sense of satisfaction to have people speak of her as 
a good and considerate hostess. Besides, she did not like to leave her visitors 
unsupervised, she shared the distaste of a housewife who sees her guests get up 
to their own devices and start poking into cupboards, looking behind the sofas 
and under the beds. Mari Poder thought that was unnecessary. She was in charge, 
which meant she was responsible for everything. So she would show people what 
she considered it necessary for them to see. 

But that greenhorn, as in her heart of hearts she had christened Arro the day 
before, that greenhorn had somehow slipped out of her hands. Where had he 
gone off to? What was he up to? He had asked her practically no questions, taken 
no interest in anything and behaved with a certain levity: instead of having 
a serious talk with her he had crawled under that old lorry. How absurd! 

A Communist’s duty is to speak first to other Communists, she reflected 
with a sense of injury. He should ask questions and find out how matters stood 
and only then go and pick up street-corner gossip. If you’ve been sent to help 
then you ought to ask the proper person how you can be helpful. 

She dressed quickly and went into the kitchen. The fire was crackling away 
evenly in the grate and Vaike Pold the ledger-clerk, who. lived in a room off the 
kitchen, was fanning the charcoal in a heavy iron. She looked no more than 
a girl in her faded old frock. She glanced at Mari with sleepy eyes and greeted 
her timidly. 

Mari Poder gave her a casual nod and washed in cold, hard, well water. 
Then hurriedly combing her thick chestnut hair she dressed it and went into her 
room to telephone. 
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The number did not reply. That really angered her. She got through to the 
exchange and in an irritated bossy voice ordered the operator to ring the number 
again, properly this time. 

At last she heard a sleepy, gruff, man’s voice on the line. 

“Is that you, Tonis?” she shouted, her anger breaking out. “Asleep, eh?” 

“I was out in the yard at the lorry,” a lazy voice replied. 

“Stop telling me stories. When on earth are we going to leave for town? 
I want you here in fifteen minutes. ” 

She hung up with a bang. 

While waiting for the lorry she looked into the wardrobe, thought for a mo- 
ment, and slipped a brown jacket on over her blouse. She decided to wear the 
jacket because over the breast pocket was pinned the coloured “Exemplary Serv- 
ice” ribbon. The day before she had seen a similar ribbon pinned carelessly to 
Arro’s lapel. 

Tonis drove up quarter of an hour later and in the familiar manner of a man 
whom all is- forgiven poked his head through the open window. 

“The lorry’s here,” he announced with a smooth smile. 

“So I see,” said Poder and strode through the door. 

Without a word she sat down on the seat beside Tonis in the driver’s cab 
which stank of petrol and they drove off. 

They went for the horses, making sharp turns on the winding road. Tonis 
kept stealing glances at his companion. It was obvious that he was impatient 
to tell her something. 

“Well, what is it?” Poder asked, out of humour. 

“That fellow’s a busy-body.” 

“Well?” 

“They say he was wandering all over the kolkhoz yesterday.” 

“Good for him, if he’s got the time.” 

“Well, it’s like this. ...” Tonis faltered. 

eWiatois itp’ 

“There’s a lot of envious, critical talk going onjust now, you know. Every- 
one’s trying to do others down. Take me, for instance. Think how many people 
are saying I use the lorry at night and so on... .” 

“And don’t you?” 

“Really, Comrade Poder? That’s not fair... .” 

“That oil on your face gives you away.” 

“That’s sweat, not oil. I sweat a lot.” 

“All right, all right. What are you hinting at? I don’t understand.” 

“I’m wondering whether that fellow isn’t poking his nose into things here 
with the idea of getting someone’s job.” 

Mari Poder turned and threw a mocking look at the driver. 

“Really, one would think you’d got a hot potato in your mouth today. Say 
what you mean. It’s my job you have in mind, isn’t itp” Pie ae 

“I’m telling you confidentially,” said Tonis dropping his voice. “In your 
own interest.” 
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“Not in yours?” 

- Tonis looked hurt and said no more. She was difficult to talk to this 
morning. 

“It doesn’t matter to me whose place that young man’s aiming at,” Mari 
Poder said drily. “The important thing for me is what the district Party com- 
mittee thinks about it. And for-over six years they’ve not kept anything secret 
from me. Understand?” 

She spoke the last few words with a deliberation that seemed to put a period 
to a conversation she did not consider worth while to continue. 


That morning Peeter Arro was the first to arrive at the kolkhoz management 
office. After ringing up the machine and tractor station he went out on to the 
porch in high spirits. There he bumped right up against Raid, the team- 
leader. 

Raid looked at him with eyes full of sunshine, smiled and, as he shook hands, 
said unexpectedly: 

“Good morning, chairman.” 

“What did you say?” asked Arro, thinking he had heard amiss. 

“I said: Good morning, chairman.” 

“You like a joke, don’t you?” said Arro forcing a laugh. 

Raid winked and shook his hand the harder. 

From a road on the other side of a shed came the hum of a lorry, and pres- 
ently, scattering squawking hens, it drove into the yard. Mari Poder flung the 
door open. She saw Arro at once and noted that he was talking to Helmut Raid. 
She did not like that. Her relations with Raid were very strained. 

And she interpreted the fact that Arro had met Raid at so early an hour 
as a bad sign. 

“Good morning, Arro,” she called, ignoring Raid. “Where did you get 
to? I was beginning to think something had happened to you. I wanted to send 
out a search party.” 

“Oh, you shouldn’t have worried,” said Arro somewhat guiltily. “Really, 
you shouldn’t have... I took a-long stroll and spent the night with 
friends. ” 
ee: were they? Poder’s sharp eyes asked. But Arro ignored the quizzical 
ook. 

He’s young, yes, he’s young, ‘she thought, feeling a little more at ease. 
Twenty-six or twenty-seven. Quite good-looking, with fine eyes. Popular with 
girls, of course. This is probably his first job with any responsibility. Doesn’t 
know how to go about it, where to start. 

“Well, never mind,” Mari Poder said, quite genially. “How shall we man- 
age? I’m on my way to load the horses. I shan’t be back till tomorrow noon. 
Look, I’ll take you over to your quarters.” 


_ _ “If that doesn’t cause you any extra trouble,” said Arro pleasantly. “I'll 
just get my suitcase.” 
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_ _ Five minutes later the lorry passed a clump of bushy lilacs and stopped 
in front of a large iron-roofed house. 

“This is where our ledger-clerk Vaike Pold and I live,” said Mari Poder, 
unlocking the door of a glassed-in verandah. “We keep a guest room here. The 
house used to belong to a local big-wig. He emigrated to Sweden. This Way please.” 

Entering a spacious hall with a painted wooden floor she flung open the 
door of a large double-windowed room. There was light paper on the walls and 
the room contained two impeccably covered beds and a table on which a vase 
of wild flowers stood. Arro noted that the flowers were arranged with taste and 
pate not at all like that clumsy bunch that stood on the desk in Mari Poder’s 
office. 

“You can have either bed,” Mari Poder went on brightly and called into. 
the hall: “Triinu!” 

A tall, strongly-built old woman whose eyes were deep set in a bony face, 
appeared at the open door. 

“Comrade Arro is going to live here. Give him something to eat today,” 
Mari Poder said. 

“Naturally,” replied Triinu glumly. “No one goes hungry here.” 

Arro looked the room over. It didn’t suit him at all to live in this guest 
room under Mari Poder’s eyes. After all, he had to make some provision for the 
future. If everything went the way he calculated, his wife and children would 
join him in a month. 

“Well, you see,” he faltered. “This room is very nice but I don’t really 
now. ><!” 

Mari Poder looked at him in surprise. 

“T doubt if you’ll find anything better. And don’t forget there’s a tele- 
phone here.” 

“T don’t mind if it’s not as good as this but I prefer to have separate 
quarters. I shall be here for at least a month. Besides, my wife will probably be 
coming.” 

Mari Poder frowned slightly. Suddenly a new thought struck her. 

“Let’s go upstairs,” she said. “There are two small attic rooms. Our vet 
lived there for six months.” 

They passed through a big kitchen into a passage and went upstairs to the 
attic. Here everything was on a more modest scale: there were two small rooms 
and a kitchen. All the same, it was a separate apartment. Of course, the kitchen 
would have to be white-washed, new paper put on the walls of the rooms, the 
junk moved out of the corners. But to begin with the place would be quite all 
right as it was. 

“Fine,” he said. “This suits me.” : 

“Triinu, Triinu,” called Mari Poder. “Wash the floors up here and make 
Comrade Arro’s bed for him.” 

The morose old woman appeared at the door again. 

“Well,” said Mari Poder extending a hand. “I hope you’ll settle down com- 
fortably. Till tomorrow!” 
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At the door she tarried for a moment and then turned to him. 

“You and I wear the same medal ribbons,” she said significantly, with a nod 
at Arro’s chest. “That means you and I will get on well together under one roof.” 

“Of course, of course,” said Peeter Arro politely. . 
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As it often happens life upsets even the most carefully calculated plans. By 
the time Arro with Mart’s help had fashioned the blocks and raised the lorry on 


them so that he could take off the wheels, it was so late that the passing car he - 


took to the machine and tractor station did not get him there till towards eve- 
ning. The repair to the bushing had to be postponed till the morning. 

On the next day a mechanic he knew at the machine and tractor station 
drove him back to the kolkhoz in his old Moskvich. Catching sight of the fresh 
wheel-tracks of a lorry in the yard Arro thought with chagrin: I’m late. They’re 
back. 

However, without losing a moment he slipped off his jacket, rolled up his 
shirt sleeves and set to work. 

But he was interrupted. The old charwoman came up to him and hiding 
her trembling hands behind her apron informed him that Comrade Poder was 
asking him to come over to her office. 

Of course, Mari Poder could have come outside to tell him what she wanted 
but Arro said nothing and wiping his hands on the grass went into the office. 

Besides Vaike and Helgi and Mari Poder herself there was another person 
in the room, whom Arro did not notice at first. 

Detaching herself from the others Mari Poder went to the middle of the room 
and turned on Arro a face he scarcely recognized. It wore an unfriendly look and 
her upper lip was trembling. 

“What does all this mean, Comrade Arro?” she asked in a strangled voice. 

“What exactly are you referring to?” asked Arro looking at her in surprise. 

“I had only to drive out of the gate for you to start giving your orders. Why 
didn’t you consult me?” 

It was all so unexpected and rude that Arro felt the blood rush to his head; 
he had the hot-temper of his father who in a moment of anger was capable of 
flying into a violent rage. 

Besides, instead of dealing with the matter in confidence, Poder was scold- 
ing him in front of the office staff. She had flung down the gauntlet in front 
of everyone. 

Arro was about to fling back a sharp retort but managed to restrain himself. 
Evidently it was the moment which might decide their relations for years to 
come. He must not lose his head. . . . You could convince no one by shouting; 
that wasn’t the way to prove that you were right. 

He put his hands behind his back, linking his fingers so hard that the 
knuckles cracked, and said dully: 

“Don’t get excited. Can’t you be more explicit?” 
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“Didn’t you order the smith Jaagup Parts to repair Raid’s mowing machine 
out of turn yesterday?” 

Mari Poder turned sharply to the man who was standing behind her and 
‘only then did Arro recognize the smith. 

Jaagup’s face reflected Mari Poder’s expression as though it were a mirror. 
Without realizing it the smith adopted her belligerent stance, lifting his head 
and turned a piercing unblinking stare on Arro. 

“That was not so. I gave no orders, I simply asked the smith to look at the 
mowing machine and helped him fix it. The job took no more than an hour. 
It’s not worth talking about.” 

“Not worth it, eh?” Mari Poder said, narrowing her eyes. “And I suppose 
it’s not worth talking about the way you’re ordering Mart about as though he 
was your subordinate?” 

Jaagup narrowed his eyes in the same spiteful way. 

Arro glanced around involuntarily to see whether Mart had also been sent for. - 

“I didn’t find him,” said Poder angrily. “But I shall.” 

“There’s absolutely no sense in our quarrelling,” said Arro with a shrug. 
“IT asked Mart to help me in a useful job so there was no harm init... .” 

“Who gave you permission to tinker at the lorry? Did you ask me about it? 
After all, it’s kolkhoz property. If anything were to happen, who would be held 
responsible? I am responsible for that lorry.” 

Mari Poder was now very angry. 

“You needn’t worry about the lorry: I know how to handle that sort of job. 
It will be running before the evening,” said Arro. 

“Comrade Seppel did not introduce you as a driver or a mechanic. I haven’t 
seen your documents and I don’t want to see them. You came here as a district 
representative to help with the hay-cutting and the harvest, so apply yourself 
to that work, please.” 

“The repair of the lorry has a direct connection with the hay-cutting,’ 
Arro. 

This put the fat in the fire. 

Mari Poder’s face purpled, she drew her breath sharply and shouted: 

“You will be so kind as to leave it to me to decide when a lorry is to be re- 
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paired.... You are meddling in the affairs of the board. Instead of helping, 
you are undermining my authority. I shall inform the district committee im- 
mediately.” 


Her voice rang throughout the quiet house. é 
Arro was seriously worried: she was quite capable of doing what she said. 
What good would it do anyone to have a row during his first days at the kolkhoz? 
Making an effort to keep calm he said: 
“Really, there’s no point in getting excited. ... You needn’t worry about 
the lorry, I’ll be responsible for that. As for ringing up the district office—that’s 
ur affair.” 
iv His words must have sounded persuasive. Jaagup raised his brows; his hands 
parted in a way that suggested that he saw reason in the remark. He was 
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probably involuntarily imitating Arro’s own gesture. Then he looked question- 
ingly at Poder. 
Arro turned to the door. 
“Get the lorry back into its original state,” Mari Poder called after him. 
Arro paused for a minute with his hand on the door. 
“Of course, that’s what I set out to do,” he said and went out. 


After a few hours’ hard work he got the engine running, though somewhat 
irregularly. At last, having got the ignition adjusted, he listened attentively 
to the engine stroke and drove carefully off. The lorry moved obediently, press- 
ing down the grass; the hens who had grown used to seeing it standing still, 
cackled warily. 

The horn emitted a bold if rather husky sound, the voice of someone clearing 
his throat after along night’s sleep. The panic among the denizens of the farm- 
yard increased: a black-browed puppy dashed for safety and getting stuck be- 
tween the bars of the fence started whining. 

The lorry passed the well. At the office window Mari Poder’s kerchief flashed. 

Arro drove the lorry slowly on to the road; the office passed out of sight 
behind the shed and the clump of lilac. 

Then he pressed the accelerator and turned in the direction of the smithy. 

Outside the smithy on a patch of ground strewn with rubbish and well-trod- 
den by horses’ hooves, Jaagup Parts was fussing in a pile of rusty wire and metal 
scrap: he swiftly pulled out an iron bar, examined it, protruded his lips in an 
expression of disgust, and tossed it aside. Then he pulled out another only to 
discard it despondently. Arro was reminded of the way old women gather mush- 
rooms: They poke about for chanterelles flashing in the grass, but no, it’s a toad- 
stool or an autumn leaf. 

At the slam of the lorry door Jaagup turned round. 

Arro was delighted to notice that the smith was thoroughly upset to see him. 

“Well, how are you?” 

Jaagup muttered something inaudible about some staples. 

“Yes, that’s clear,” said Arro with a nod. “But it’s also clear to me that 
you behaved very badly, Comrade Parts. You know, that was... .” 

“Me? Behaved badly?” said Jaagup mournfully. 

“Yes. You. Why, I thought you were a decent fellow when I came to see 
you yesterday. D’you remember? It was when you were forging a top for some- 
body’s range.” 


“Me? Forging a range top? That’s not possible,” said Jaagup sounding 
even more surprised. 

“Oh yes, that’s what you were doing. Well, it’s not worth talking about. 
That’s your personal affair. But wasn’t I asking you to do something in a per- 
sonal way too? Asking you, mind you, not ordering you. And off you went and 
said God knows what.” 

“My good man, put yourself in my place,” exclaimed Jaagup, drawing a 
pitiful face. “You’ve seen what sort of woman she is. The moment she got back 
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from town she sent Tonis, that driver of hers, straight to me. ‘Did Arro give 
you any orders?’ he asked me. Well, of course, I guessed the mood she was in 
and... explained. Did you expect me to defend you?” 

“Why not? What we did was right.” 

“Oh yes,” said Jaagup with a rueful smile. “If you were chairman here 
I’d defend you.” 

“I see, you only defend the chairman, is that it?” Arro said, grinning. This. 
conversation was beginning to amuse him. 

Jaagup glanced at him with a sly look in his eyes. 

“Don’t you think I ought to stand up for the chairman?” 

Arro turned on his heels and left, so it seemed the smith had the last word. 
Soon the silence was broken by the sound of the engine. 

Jaagup turned round hurriedly, walked to the lorry, looked at it incredu- 
lously and scratched the back of his neck. 

And long after Arro had driven off the smith went on standing there, legs. 
planted apart, like a man standing in a swift-flowing stream; and all his being 
expressed doubt: what was he going to do next? 

Arro drove at a good speed up the door of the office. He had confidence in 
the lorry now. 

He found quite a crowd there: the office girls on the point of leaving for 
home, the stout storekeeper Jaan Nomm, old Mart, calmly smoking on a bench 
near the well... . Mari Poder was talking authoritativety to Nomm. 

When the lorry drew up in the middle of the yard all voices fell silent and. 
all heads were turned towards it. 

Arro climbed down from the driver’s cab and walked slowly over to the 
well to wash his hands. eee E 

“Well, you’ve managed to resurrect that lorry, after all,” said Old Mart, 
breaking the silence. “It was worth sawing up the last beam from the shed. 

Mari Poder turned to him, then to conceal her irritation said: 

“Why isn’t the soap in its place? Bring some, Vaike.” 

Vaike went off for the soap. nF 

“So it seems you’re quite a useful man to have around us. ... Now we'll 
hang on to you,” Mari Poder said to Arro with a strained smile. nid sete ; 

Evidently she intended to say something more but Mart’s biting voice 
rang out again: 2; 

© Eh, a lad, you saved me from a good dressing-down today. Hee-hee-hee! 

His cawing laugh filled the big yard. 


i 


During the next few days Peeter Arro walked over the whole territory of 
the kolkhoz, reaching the most out-lying fields, crossing quiet pastures and wood- 
land meadows. The general impression of a dilapidation grew stronger every day. 
The cultivated meadows and pasture-lands were sickly, overrun with shrubs, 
and moss was choking the grass. 
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What on earth were they doing here, he asked himself indignantly? Surely 
they weren’t blind! Every peasant knew that it was easy to let ameadow run 
to waste but hard to make it healthy again: it would take not one year to make 
any real improvement at this place. 

He studied the farm’s books which were kept ‘in the eopper-plate handwrit- 
ing of Vaike and Helgi, and to his surprise he found that the board was paying 
a sum for work-days in grain, potatoes and cash—that was equal to what a flour- 
ishing kolkhoz would be paying. 

But despite the run-down look of the place it could not be said that there 
were no traces of conscientious work. Two years before a kolkhoz poultry farm 
had been put up; Arro paced the foundations of a future large cowshed. And on 
one sunny day he came across a stretch of marshland which had been drained 
of bog water and ploughed under. 

But all those jobs left an impression of incompleteness, and carelessness; 
there was something casual about them. The poultry farm was enclosed by posts 
‘driven into the ground; they were already dark and weathered but for some reason 
no wire netting had been stretched between them; tall grass and nettles grew over 
the foundations of the cowshed, and neither oats nor rye had been sown on the 
‘big stretch of the former marshland. The virgin soil had been torn apart by power- 
ful ploughs only to lie there with great furrows of black peaty humus and 
yellow clay rearing up. Shrubs torn from their roots had raised themselves erect 
again and put out leaves and shoots; weeds had taken possession of the fertile 
‘soil; and now it resembled a neglected field which someone in mighty eagerness 
had rid of stones and undergrowth and drawn a plough through soil that had never 
felt'a plough-share before, and then for no clear reason had lost interest in the 
work and dropped it without seeing it through. 

Arro talked about all this to Raid one day. The team-leader, who was a Party 
candidate, had struck him as one of the soundest men on the kolkhoz the first time 
they met. 

They sat in the pleasant shade of the log pile behind the kolkhoz granary. 

Arro spoke about the impressions he had formed and asked Raid bluntly 
why the board telerated such mismanagement. 

Raid flicked his cigarette-end away and shrugged. 

“What’s the board got to do with it? We have Mari Poder—and that’s the 
Jong and the short of it. At the district centre they count on her alone and ignore 
us altogether.” 

“Doesn’t that do real harm to the way farm work goes on here?” 

“She’s not much of a manager,” said Raid coldly, “but that’s only half 
the trouble. What’s worse is the way she wants to pass for a tip-top manager.” 

Arro looked at his companion with heightened interest. 

“Judging by appearance,” he said, trying to draw Raid out, “Mari Poder 
iS a woman of energy who seems to like work.” 

“Why, yes. I’ve known her a long time. I know her well,” said Raid reluc- 


tantly. “Something might have come of her if she hadn’t got muddled up.” 
“Muddled up?” 
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“That’s what I think. You see, she was promoted under my very eyes. I re- 
‘call the time she spoke at the first session of collective farmers in the republic. 
She spoke well: you’ve got to admit she knows how to do that. The moment she 
feels herself the centre of attention she becomes animated. Well, of course, those 
photographers and reporters. . . . From that time on she’s been considered among 
those—you know— model chairmen. She passed for a leading activist. And then 
Vassar who used to be district Party secretary here, he pushed her on and favoured 
her. In other words, she was a success. But you’ve got to keep up to the mark 
to be successful all the time, haven’t you? Success is like a hungry fire: you throw 
on brushwood and if that runs out you find yourself tearing down the rafters 
from your own roof. It was that way with Poder: whatever campaign was being 
run in the district she was always up in front. That’s what happened. Let’s say 
the district decided to sow sugar beet—Poder, of course, would be in the fore: 
she would plant so many hectares. The newspapers praised her, the radio would 
mention her by name. Well, nothing came of the beet: it didn’t pay us to grow 
them, and, anyway, there’s no sugar refinery anywhere near here. What was the 
result? Mari Poder got all the credit and the kolkhoz stood ‘the loss. Then the 
next spring came around; once again Mari Poder was held up as an example by 
the district: she decided to drain the marsh—fifty hectares. Well, all right, she 
got the machinery that did the job, but the stretch of reclaimed marsh has never 
been used; Poder had her hands full working up and planting other fields. No- 
body ever laid hands on that marshland since. But the machine reclamation sta- 
tion had to be paid, didn’t it? So once more it was a case of Mari Poder getting 
the credit and the kolkhoz standing the loss. I could add endlessly to that list. 
Whenever the district centre thought up some fantastic new plan Mari Poder, 
without a word to the board, mind you, would go for it tooth and nail... .” 

“Yes, that sort of thing happened,” Arro assented. “But now the boards 
decide their production questions more independently. In other words, the col- 
lective farmers decide for themselves. ” 

“Yes, I read the newspaper, too,” said Raid with a nod. “But you can’t 
change the course of a river in one day: it’s made its bed over many years, there 
between the stony banks—I know, I’ve worked in that job. It’s the same with 
human beings. It’d be difficult for Mari Poder to change all at once, | think.” 

“Because of her character?” ; 

“Yes, just that,” said Raid and picking up a couple of sharp flints started 
striking them together. “She’s grown into the habit of considering herself in the 
right whatever happens.” 


A general meeting of collective farmers was held to study the programme 


for the haymaking. | 
Arro fisteaaa ts Mari Poder’s opening speech and found himself agreeing 


with Raid that she certainly knew how to speak. 
Her words were trenchant and to the point, her low, deep voice made them 
sound all the more impressive and carried them effectively to the audience. 
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And she had a way of sitting at the platform. While Arro who had taken 
the seat beside her was sometimes at a loss what to do with his hands, she never 
was. They lay calm and confident before her; when she spoke she leaned her weight 
on her fingers which gripped the table hard. A look at those hands was enough 
to dispel any doubts about her ability to direct the course of the meeting and pre- 
vent it breaking up into dozens of little streams. 

With ease and confidence Mari Poder gave the floor to the collective farmers, 
now and then passing remarks to them which were often witty and raised laughs. 
Finally she herself delivered a vigorous speech, finishing thus: 

“Tf we work now with a will we shan’t go unrewarded: there’ll be black- 
pudding at the new year and the beer barrels won’t spoil from being dry... . 
We'll have ample when the herd gives a better milk-yield. But for that we need 
hay, more hay, as much as we can mow.” 

At that point she gave estimates of the advance that she thought could be 
made to the collective farmers immediately after the harvest. 

Arro cocked his ears. When he became chairman he’d never allow the work- 
day payment to run so high that autumn. He’d cut it to about half the amount 
and allocate the difference to the fodder reserve and lose no time in putting the 
piggeries in order. That would provide the kolkhoz with a sure way of raising 
its income fast. 

But how would the collective farmers react to that step, especially after Mari 
Poder’s promise? 

Glancing round the large, well-filled room Arro recognized many faces. 

In the front row he saw Helmut Raid listening to Mari Poder with a cold, 
impassive face, and Nomm the storekeeper, wilting from the heat. Looking sour, 
Jaagup Parts sat just behind them. Arro remembered that Raid had been com- 
plaining about Parts again: tomorrow the haymaking was to begin and Jaagup 
hadn’t finished repairing all the horse rakes. 

In the depths of the room Arro sought out the sunburnt face of old Mart. 
A dense cloud of blue smoke hung over Mart’s grey head: the old man incessantly 
pulfed at his cheap cigarettes. Tomorrow he would be mowing; he was reputed 
to be one of the best mowers on the farm. How many things had the old man 
learned to do well in his long life! ° 

Arro recognized the pert face of the milkmaid from the cowshed that re- 
minded him of a medieval fortress. Her name, he had learned, was Milvi Lepp. When 
their eyes met she laughed and put her mouth to her companion’s ear: she must 
have been telling her that she wasn’t going to be taken in so easily by that fellow 
who had declared himself to be a carpenter and promised to lay a floor. But Arro 
had had no intention of deceiving her. ‘ 

At the very back of the room sat Kai from that quiet mill; her lips were 
pursed in a preoccupied way, her fingers played with the ends of her white kerchief 
knotted under her chin. The old woman had to feed the volunteers from the town 
who were expected any day now for the haymaking season. She meant to remind 
Mari Poder that she had to cook for them using her own firewood; Poder was 
always talking about refunding her but never fulfilled her promises. 
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Listening to Mari Poder, Kai was picturing to herself how nice it would 
be to take one or two cocks of fodder for her cow from the field behind the mill 
where the clover would be hung up to dry on rails. She would have to bring in 
the rails too otherwise the team-leader or Mari Poder would notice they were 
empty. Kai would hide the clover in the shed, covering it with hay she would 
cut in the forest, and she would chop the rails and use them for firewood. As for 
the place where they had stood, she would rake the ground well. That was the 
way Kai would defend her interests; for there was no use expecting Mari to make 
up for the firewood she had burned... . 

Quicker and quicker Kai’s fingers moved, tying and untying the knot of 
her kerchief. 

Vaike stared at the people sitting on the platform; she seemed to be all 
attention but the faint smiles that flitted across her face and the way her eyes 
grew veiled from time to time easily betrayed the fact that her thoughts were far 
away. 
Millions of wild camomiles would lie under the mowing machines on the 
morrow; thick strands of grass would cover the meadows; the rakes would gather 
the drying hay into fluffy heaps, and these heaps would turn into haycocks, 
dozens upon dozens of them. Wisps of hay would lie all over the roads, the scent 
of fresh hay would be wafted far and wide and would penetrate even the stuffy 
office. The figures in lilac-ink that Vaike entered so carefully in the ledger would 
register haycocks, haystacks, tons of hay.... But just then Vaike was think- 
ing neither of hay nor of figures... . 

As his eyes roamed about theroom Arro grew convinced that few people pres- 
ent were really listening to Mari Poder, though she spoke well and expressed 
sound ideas. 

He was right. The people were listening badly. Raid’s mind had long been 
filled with thoughts about the work that lay before him and which he understood 
in a practical sense better than Poder herself; Mart too knew his job well and 
had made up his mind that he needed no advice from Mari Poder. In his heart 
of hearts he despised her for the fact that despite all her fine words she had order- 
ed him to tear planks off the shed for those shields for the lorry. 

Kai let Mari Poder’s words fly in one ear and out of the other because she 
did not trust her at all. She had seen many people in her long life and she knew 
that people who fibbed in little things were capable of lying over important 
matters. ‘ - 

And Vaike? The fuss about the impending haymaking simply left her cold. 

And Peeter Arro found himself wondering whether there were words that 
could appeal to and command the attention of Raid and old Mart and Kai and 
Vaike and Poder herself. And if there were such words, how could one pronounce 
them? Would he find those words in the future? 


Arro left the meeting with Vaike. They walked slowly along the sandy vil- 
lage street which was bordered with the heart-shaped leaves of plantains. To 
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the left the sun was setting behind the distant forest; it would disappear behind 
the rowans and birdcherry-trees beside the road—and then the evening felt cool 
—but as soon as it came into sight again the air would be warm. From some- 
where far away came the sound of a cow lowing; softened by the distance it 
resembled the call of the herdsman’s horn. But most persistent of all was the 
monotonous chirruping of the grasshoppers in the fields. 

“What a lovely evening!” said Arro with relish. 

Vaike looked at him. 

“Country life is splendid,” he went on. “Everything’s so full of life, every- 
thing’s breathing.” 

Vaike looked indifferent. 

“And there was I envying you...” she said. 

“What for?” . 

“You’ll be going back to town soon. What’s splendid about our life here?” 

“In my opinion, country life is always splendid.” 

Vaike said nothing. Her feet patted quietly beside his. 

“In the spring the poplars smell so good after a shower,” Arro said. “I come 
from south Estonia. I was born in a village there. There was a poplar outside 
our window. I’ll never forget it. Or the way the earth blooms—have-you seen 
that?” 

“N-no,” drawled Vaike. 

“That happens inthe early mornings, in May, with the coming of the first 
warm weather. I remember Father coming into the kitchen barefoot, his feet _ 
all smeared with earth, and saying: ‘Today the earth’s bloomed, we must plant. 
the potatoes.’ Well, I was out in the yard like a flash: I wanted to see the earth 
in bloom. Father pointed to the bare earth in the yard and I saw it was all in 
worm-hills. ‘Look, it’s in bloom!’ Father said. Early that morning there’d 
been a warm shower and over the earth hung a faint, barely visible cloud of 
ees That’s when old folk say the earth is in bloom. ... It’s nice in autumn, 
COSA 

“What’s nice about it?” said Vaike. “We’ve got no electricity. We can’t. 
even have a radio. It’s so boring. ... And it’s late autumn before we get paid 
for our work-days. That’s an important event in our lives.” 

“What does a young girl need?” he asked lightly. “Stockings, a frock or 
WOnmwcstan: 

“Oh, you don’t know, ” she said, looking mysterious. “There are dearer things 
than those. Such as. . . . Oh, well, I won’t tell you.” 

He glanced at her and recalled the face which had flashed in the office win- 
dow on the day of his arrival. 

Yes, it was she. 

“Last year I was on the point of making up my mind,” Vaike said. “But 
then I bought a bicycleand what with one thing and another I spent all my 


money. But this autumn I shall. ... Comrade Poder has promised we’ll get a 
good sum.” 
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She didn’t suspect that this autumn too she would not be able to fulfil her 
desires or her girlish fancies, thought Arro, stealing a glance at Vaike as he walked 
on in silence. She had no idea, poor thing, that her fate was walking at her 
side and that he would arrange things in his own way. He was going to be sparing 
with the money.... | 

“I'll teach you to make a radio,” he said. “You must buy the cheapest set, 
a car battery and we’ll fix it. I’ll do that for you in two ticks, the first time 
I have a moment.” 

“D’you know how?” she said, highly pleased. 

“Yes, I know a bit about it.” 

They walked as far as the clump of lilac that screened the front of the house 
and when they had passed it they saw a motorbike propped against the wall of 
the verandah and a young man ina smart short leather jacket. His hands in the 
pockets of his well-cut riding breeches, he was strolling about the neglected 
garden whistling idly. 

Vaike’s cheeks coloured. 

“I’ve been waiting a whole hour for you,” the young man cried reproach- 
fully. “I was just about to leave.” 

Vaike introduced the two men to each other. 

“Reinhold Arn,” the young man said civilly, offering his hand. 

Arro glanced at the’man’s bare head, the fair wavy hair, the rosy cheeks, 
delicate nose and somewhat too full lips. 

A picture from a girl’s album, he told himself wryly. 

Arn drew a packet of sweets out of his pocket and offered it to Vaike and 
Arro. Arro took a sweet for the sake of politeness, fiddled with it, slipped it 
into his pocket, took his leave and went upstairs. 

By the time the motorbike engine started he was sitting at the rough-topped 
pine table eating his supper. Out of curiosity he went to the window. The bike 
was moving fast along the road: Reinhold Arn was taking Vaike away; she had 
found the time to change into a new gay frock. 

No wonder the girl looked sleepy in the mornings, he reflected. She’d be 
dancing or walking out half the night.... 


Chapter2 


The driver dozing on a narrow bench in the passage came to with a start 

at the noise from within; on the other side of the door there were sounds of ap- 

plause, exclamations, laughter, the shuffle of feet... . The driver straightened 

his cap and picked up the newspaper that had slipped from his fingers. Assuming 

that the meeting was over and that Comrade Seppel and the other officials from 

the district Party committee would soon be coming out, the driver walked to the 
car that stood near the door. 

To his surprise only one person came out of the house—a woman with flam- 

ing cheeks who hurried down the steps and passed out of sight round a corner 
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‘of the house. He recognized the kolkhoz chairman Mari Poder and, his interest 
aroused, followed her with his gaze. 

After passing a heap of firewood, overgrown with hops, and the vegetable 
garden Mari Poder slipped under the flimsy pole and came out on to a rutted 
track that led into the fields and meadows. 

She ran along that road without reflecting where she was going. 

She felt shocked and frightened. Her eyes were dry; her lips burned. A mis- 
fortune had befallen her. That was the only way she could take what had hap- 
pened to her during those few hours. Like someone who falls into an ice-hole and 
across whose mind there flash brilliantly precise details—the cold sparkling 
broken edge of the ice, the white snow on the shore, the twigs of the bushes that 
might save him—so did Mari Poder’s mind preserve the words of Seppel, the 
tone in which she had spoken, the expression of her face. 

On arrival at the meeting Seppel had at once drawn Mari Poder into the 
charwoman’s room. She invited Mari to sit down, even drawing her by the 
sleeve and, looking at her with her ever-anxious eyes, said: 

“Well, Mari, I don’t know whether you have guessed, but we have decided 
to put forward Comrade Arro’s name for the chairmanship... .” 

Mari Poder had‘ not understood at first. And when she did, she broke down 
and cried. 

“T think you'll take it well, like a good Communist,” said Seppel. “We’ve 
got to get the kolkhoz on to its feet. Arro is young and energetic. You will help 
him. There’s no room here for petty vanity, no need to take offence. You must 
take it seriously, with a full sense of responsibility. Calm yourself.” 

Seppel herself had brought a glass of cold water from the kitchen and of- 
fered Mari her own handkerchief which smelled faintly of petrol. 

The meeting had followed on the heels of this painful conversation. Mari 
Poder attended it with a sense of inevitable catastrophe. All the time while 
various people including Seppel were speaking she felt like interrupting, draw- 
ing Seppel into the next room and urging her to restore to her, Mari Poder, what 
had been taken away. 

There on the field track she felt quite certain that she could have put every- 
thing in order if only she had known earlier what was going on. She could have 
persuaded both Seppel and the rest of them not to have her removed from the 
chairmanship of the kolkhoz, that to do so would be committing a grave error. 
Who had done so much for the kolkhoz as she, Mari Poder? Why, whose if 
not her name would always be remembered in connection with the Sower 
Kolkhoz? 

She thought of Peeter Arro with rancour. So he had been deceiving her for 
almost a month. ... He had known about it all the time. That is what explained 
the way he had poked into everything. And that business of the lorry... he 
had simply been trying to build up his prestige. Just imagine! She had re- 
ceived him so hospitably, taken him into the very house she lived in herself and 
instructed Triinu to make his bed. And that whipper-snapper had from the be- 
ginning looked on her as a back-number... . 
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Mari Poder felt even more indignant when she t 
had behaved. Who better than Seiecl knew what Tee eae Aeane 
for the kolkhoz during those six years? For six years she had worked as chair- 
man of the kolkhoz, her advice was sought, her name was brought up at the dis- 
trict Party committee, they were promoting her, inviting her on to the platform 
on Olficial occasions. For six years she had driven in—first by cart, later by 
car—irom the kolkhoz to the district office, till she grew quite at home there 
and suddenly she had been dropped, cast aside like a pair of old shoes. . . . They’d 
taken their decision behind her back and sent a young fellow from the town. 
How could Seppel have behaved in that way with Mari Poder, a war widow, a 
trained chairman who had taken special courses for the post? 

In her mind’s eye Mari Poder could see Seppel standing there behind the 
table; she could hear her voice quite clearly. She was saying that the district 
committee was seriously concerned about the way the kolkhoz was going; Com- 
rade Poder had been warned about this several times, she had been provided with 
assistance, last year her case had been considered at a meeting of the district 
committee board, but the situation at the kolkhoz had not improved. ... So 
it 0 ZO decided to recommend the general meeting of the kolkhoz to elect 
another chairman.... 

“Yes, I admit things haven’t gone too well,” Mari Poder felt like calling 
out, “but haven’t I been pulling the kolkhoz along like a cart horse for the past 
six years? Have I robbed the place? Haven’t I tried to do everything the district 
committee instructed me to? If not, then why was I praised? Let’s go into these 
questions, comrades.” 

In her indignation she felt like flinging on the table a stack of rustling, thin, 
typewritten sheets to prove before the eyes of all present that she had carried 
out those numerous instructions to the letter, and what’s more, tried to be the 
first in doing so. 

She was convinced that had she been given an opportunity to prove and 
explain things, she could have justified her behaviour before the members of 
the district committee, before everyone at the meeting. But they had decided 
to do things otherwise. ... They did not want to hear her point of view. 

A wall seemed to grow before her eyes. She stopped in alarm. She had reached 
the edge of the forest. The path dived under a dense curtain of young pines. 

She knew this part of the forest: she had been there before with her late hus- 
band. At this place there stretched an undergrowth of young pines as thin as whip 
lashes; and if you dried them they made excellent rake handles. 

Mari Poder walked on. The prickly twigs hurt as they struck her face. But 
what was that paincompared to what she had had to suffer at the meeting? And, 
to tell the truth, the lash that had stung most cruelly was not the one given her 
by Arro or by Seppel. 

When Seppel put Arro’s candidature to the vote, Mari Poder looked up 
for the last time with hope in her eyes. Tonis, Jaagup Parts and a few others 
refrained from raising their hands, but the hands of most people in the room went 
up eagerly enough. And when the result of the voting was clear Helmut Raid 
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and some other people rushed across to Arro. Mari Poder could hardly believe 
her eyes when she saw Jaagup Parts among them. = 

There had been a lot of noise and applause at that point. 

Mari Poder had run out of the room. 

It was the applause that shocked her. She had given years of her life to 
the job—and yet with the arrival of Arro all that had been forgotten. How 
had he managed to cast a spell over that silly old Mart who was shouting at the 
top of his voice, and even over old Kai who was rocking with laughter? 

Had these people been so badly off under her chairmanship? Hadn’t she 
tried to give them more for their work-days than other kolkhozes did—though 
often it meant sacrificing essential needs? And hadn’t she shut an eye to some 
of their misdemeanours? 

Mari Poder left the woodland path and began to pick her way slowly be- 
tween the tree trunks. Her feet fell softly on the moss. A tranquil, gentle silence 
reigned in the forest; only occasionally was it broken by the tap-tap of a wood- 

ecker. 
: She suddenly realized that she was wandering at random. She sat down 
on the stump of a tree and reflected. 

Arro had been able to hoodwink others. But how could she have let herself 
be hoodwinked? Of course, there had been a few signs here and there but she 
had not wanted to pay attention to them. Someone had dropped quite a broad 
hint about Arro but she had not taken it. She should have been more on the alert. 
To tell the truth there had been some ill omens a long time ago, in Vassar’s days. 
He had often said to her: “You listen to what I have to say: I’ll have you up 
before the district committee board. ...” And once or twice the district news- 
paper had published a brief warning. Finally, she had been rebuked for her 
work at the district committee board—and that in Seppel’s days. 

But easy-going Vassar had grumbled at others even more and she had felt 
sure that he was well disposed towards her. As for being criticized in the news- 
paper, who was not? That was what the newspapers were for. And anyway they’d 
praised her again later on. 

Facing the board was a more serious business but even there things had taken 
an unexpected turn. When they started looking into her misdeeds and tried to 
find the reasons, it turned out that this was no easy matter. It turned out 
that no one but Mari Poder could make a better chairman for the Sower Kolkhoz. 
She could not be accused of any lack of energy or of unwillingness to study: she 
had taken courses. She had been one of the most attentive pupils at the lectures 
on the history of the Party. And, in general, people at the district committee 
had got into the habit of considering Mari Poder as an energetic, advanced type 
of woman. Someone at that board meeting had said jokingly: “Comrade Poder 
ought to be held up as an example to other chairmen, the only thing against her 
is the annual balance... .” ; 

On that occasion she had attributed the difficult situation in the kolkhoz 
to the fact that it received little help. She felt quite certain of that herself. The 
neighbouring state farm which was well provided with modern machinery 
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refused to help; little assistance came from the volunteers at the confectionary 
works in Tallinn which took an interest in the kolkhoz; the machine and tractor 
station didn’t do much for them either: it carried out the ploughing badly... . 
But she did not reprove the committee of any lack of attention, and that, it 
seemed, did not go unnoticed. 

The district committee adopted a resolution. The gist of it was that Mari 
Poder was to bring about an immediate improvement in the management of 
the kolkhoz and bring it out of its backward condition. 

This decision coincided exactly with Mari Poder’s wishes: for all those years 
the only thing she had dreamed of was putting her kolkhoz in the lead. 

Under the impression of the meeting at the district committee and the de- 
cisions taken there she called together the board of management to study the 
question of improving the running of the kolkhoz. 

And at once the board ran up against a vexing situation: it was necessary 
to build, bui the kolkhoz had no money. Means could have been tound but 
that would have meant at least doubling productivity of the herd. And that 
couldn’t be done because the meadows and pastures were providing less fodder 
every season. ... If they were to cultivate those meadows with perennial grass- 
es, the results would be shown only in two, three, even four years... But life 
went storming on, life didn’t want to, couldn’t wait. And the district Party 
committee was in no mood for waiting either: it called for an immediate 
improvement. 

And so Mari Poder found herself in a sort of vicious circle. While she was 
wondering how to get out of it there was a sudden rush of work: the district com- 
mittee called for the annual accounts but the book-keeper, a man in poor health 
at the best of times, had been taken off to hospital. And later on there was the 
harvest rush which left no time at all for thinking about cultivating the meadows 
or planning new building. And then it was time to deliver grain to the state. At 
this Mari Poder mobilized all her powers of organization and came out among 
the first. And this was interpreted at district level as a sign that the committee’s 
decisions had brought the desired effect. 

Time passed. Mari Poder had not managed to take a look round before an- 
other year had gone by and harvest time come again. The district committee had 
evidently refused to go on waiting, and so everything had taken this sharp turn. 

Mari Poder caught her breath and looked up. The afternoon was fading, 
the mosquitoes sang faintly; the tops of the slender, onion-coloured trunks of 
the pines were bathed in the purple light of the setting sun. The sight of those 
mighty trees again reminded her of her late husband. Whenever they walked 
or drove past this place he used’ to say with unconcealed delight: 

“Look, Mari, there are pines for you! What a fine house one could build 
out of that timber!” 

This was long ago, fifteen years ago: they had been married but two years 
and Mari had moved to her husband from a distant province: they settled on 
the old farmstead where Mari’s husband’s parents lived. They had been saving 
money to build their own place but life had ordered things otherwise. 
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Having become chairman Mari moved from the farmstead to a place nearer 
the centre of the kolkhoz, choosing a house which had been abandoned by the 
local big-wig when he emigrated. After her husband’s death Mari’s last links 
with his relations were severed and there were frequent quarrels. The only thing 
she regretted was leaving that orchard which she had planted herself and which 
had grown to maturity in the ten years that had passed. But you couldn’t take 
an orchard with you. ... To her new quarters Mari enticed her old aunt from 
the nearby town. Her only daughter, a girl who showed promise of having a 
talent for music, she sent to the town music school. 

Looking at the pines glowing in the sunshine Mari Poder suddenly reflected 
that not only had her husband failed to build that house but she too seemed 
unlikely to manage it, in view of the new turn in her affairs. 

She had grown used to the thought that when the district committee removed 
a Communist froma post it appointed him to another straight away, and often 
to a responsible one. Seppel probably had something in mind for her, maybe at 
another kolkhoz, who knows? It would be a pity to leave a district where she 
had spent almost half her life, but what was there to be done about it? 

It was only then that she noticed she was clutching her crumpled kerchief 
tightly. She smoothed it and, slipping it round her head, stood there feeling 
utterly crushed and exhausted. 


The reminiscences which had rushed into her memory made her feel easier 


at heart as though she had been sitting beside her husband’s grave though she 
did not know. where that lay. Indeed, did anyone know that? He had fallen 
somewhere in Russia, on one of the countless snow-clad hills near Velikie 
Luki, and had been buried in a common grave. 

But he had left a little of his heart behind among those old pines and to 
her it seemed that he was buried there in the forest. 


Now it was with something approaching calm that Mari could think about — 
Seppel who had caused her so much sorrow on that day. She recalled Seppel’s — 
tired look when she spoke to her before the meeting in the charwoman’s room. — 
In fact, Seppel was a decent, kind-hearted, well-intentioned woman. She wouldn’t — 
let matters rest as they were—she couldn’t: Mari Poder was a Communist, she — 


was, so to say, one of the district’s tried reserves. 


A field path took Mari Poder on to the main road. Warmed by the sun dur- : 


ing the day the road now smelt strongly of tar. A heavily-loaded lorry with a 
trailer rumbled past enveloping her in waves of hot air, dust and the smell of 
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oil. Another one followed. ... The road ran from Tallinn to Tartu. and on far- ~ 


ther to the Latvian borders, to Riga. Along that road, day and night, rumbled 
heavy-loaded lorries with metal figures of bears and buffaloes on the radiators, 


and inter-urban buses shining with bright lights in the darkness. Every year 


the traffic grew more dense. 


Waiting a little for the warm eddies set up by the lorries to die down, Mari 
Poder crossed the road. 


From that place, in the day-time, she could make out the green-roofed | 
house where she lived. The roof had not been painted for a long time and was | 
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beginning to growrusty in places. Mari Poder strained her eyes to see the roof 
but _it had already merged into the trees. At that moment Mari Poder thought 
unkindly of Peeter Arro. She felt relieved at the thought that he would not be 
able to recognize her in the dark when she went into the house. 
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At the fork between the village road and the highway stood a cart. The old 
man sitting in it seemed to be waiting for a convenient moment to pull out on to 
the main road. But he let lorry after lorry sweep past and did nothing to urge 
on his sleepy grey horse. 

The old man was smoking a pipe; this took up much of his time: he often 
had to remove the mouthpiece from his lips and clean it with a straw. Sometimes 
the pipe went out and then the old man had to rummage in his pockets for match- 
es. During the time it took him to finish one pipe, the shadow of the horse 
had lengthened by several finger-lengths. 

As the old man was knocking out the ash against the side of the cart a bus, 
all shiny glass and nickel, drew up at the crossing. The doors opened. 

On to the soft hot asphalt sprang a five-year-old boy wearing a little straw 
hat. After him a young woman dressed in light, town fashion, stepped carefully; 
she had another little boy in her arms. This one was about eighteen-months old. 

“Look, Mummy, a horse,” shouted the elder boy excitedly and leaped into 
the air joyfully. 

The old man started, put his pipe away into the pocket of his sagging breech- 
es and came down irom the cart. 

“Are you Comrade Arro’s wife?” he asked as he approached the woman 
raising his crushed hat which had long since lost its band. 

“Yes,” the woman replied with a tired smile. “I’m Laine Arro.... But 
where’s Peeter?” 

“Please get into the cart,” the old man said pleasantly, drawing Laine to 
it with a firm hand. “My name is Anton Piilbaum .. . I’m the stableman. Com- 
rade Arro asked me to meet you as he has some urgent business cropped up. Where 
are your things?” : 

The bus driver placed several large cases on the road and touching his cap 
went back to his driving seat. , 

Piilbaum picked up the cases with ease and carried them to the cart. 

“Are those reins, Mummy?” shouted the older boy when he had reached 
the cart. , 

“Yes, Priit, they are,” said Laine. “Don’t fuss. You’ll know everything 
i Basttne, Don't 'run ahead... .” 

; ecrle’s impetuous like his father,” said Piilbaum with a chuckle as he lifted 
the cases into the cart. “He goes straight for the reins too. . . . Sit there on that 
sack of hay, it’s quite clean. And I and the young man will sit up in front and 
hold the reins, eh? Are you comfortable there?” 

“Yes, it’s nice and comfortable, thanks,” said Laine shyly. “Shall we go?” 
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Piilbaum touched the reins, the horse swung its thick tail, and moved off 
lazily along the soft track. 

nie nea looked around her eagerly. Everything was so new to her. And 
if there were things that she had seen before they had long been erased from 
her memory: the fields of golden wheat near the road, the blue edge of the distant 
forest, the flocks of starlings flying in the blue sky like a dark scarf that 
stretched one moment, contracted into a bunch the next. And what a nice smell ~ 
of old leather—from the harness probably—mixed with fresh hay and, for 
some reason, flax tow! ies Rg) 

And the warm breeze here was different than in town: it didn’t irritate one’s 
eyes with dust, it merely stirred one’s hair gently. 

“How lovely it is here,” Laine said merrily. “D’you know, I haven’t ridden 
in a cart for ten years. It’s the first time for Priit.” : 

“Horses have gone out of fashion,” Piilbaum muttered with a sigh. “The 
motor-cars have pushed them out. Some ten years ago most of the ploughing 
was done by horses but you never see that now. Anyway, just lock at our horses 
now, they’re only fit to bring firewood from the forest. But filty years ago— 
you should have seen the main road on a Sunday morning. The people driving 
away from church. Landlord’s carriages with teams of six—aye, and some 
peasants had fine stallions too—strong and handsome. Our people liked 
thoroughbreds. They used to look after them well. Well, why not? There was 
profit in them.” 

Even the youngest member of the Arro family seemed to be enjoying the 
drive: he sat quietly on his mother’s lap staring into space with a carefree look 
in his eyes which were! as blue as his mother’s. But when he caught sight of a 
daisy that by some miracle had escaped the mowing machine he tugged the 
dummy out of his mouth and pointing with his plump little hand said: 

SPWOWER = Fas 

“Flower, not fwower,” Laine corrected him. Then, to the driver, “Have 
we much farther to go?” 

“A kilometre and a half if we go straight there,” said Piilbaum stolidly. 
“But we’re going to the office, that’s what I was told to do. That makes another 
kilometre. ” 

Laine would not have minded if the distance had been even greater just 
to go on driving, driving; the wheels rumbled softly, the spokes brushed against 
the little sunshades of caraway; a warm breeze fanned her face... 

Then they turned down another road and some farm buildings came in sight. 

“Daddy, Daddy!” Priit called suddenly, bouncing on the driver’s seat. _ 

“Truly it is,” said Piilbaum looking out from under his hat brim. “The 
chairman’s hurrying along to meet us.” 

Peeter Arro was taking a short cut across the meadow, walking with long 
strides. He waved his hat in the distance and smiled. 

Piilbaum stopped the horse. 

“Meet the new collective farmers,” cried Laine with a happy laugh. Her 
cheeks had coloured. “Are they needed or not?” 
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_ “They’re needed, they’re needed,” called Arro, grasping Priit and tossing 
him high into the air. 

Then he kissed his wife warmly behind Piilbaum’s back, patted little Vello 
on the head and sat on the edge of the cart. 

“Now we'll drive straight home,” he said to the driver. 

They reached the little avenue of lilac bushes which ran up to the green- 
roofed house. The cool leaves brushed pleasantly against Laine’s face. 

The cart stopped outside the porch; they started to unload their things. 
There was the usual confusion: a little shaggy black puppy bounded from some- 
where and barked; the horse gave a jerk, Piilbaum made a dash for it and 
Peeter, taking one of the bags, hit Priit’s ball. The puppy sprang for the ball 
and barked still louder; Priit bounced with joy. 

Laine who had Vello in her arms laughed heartily at the sight of this com- 
motion. Then suddenly feeling uneasy she turned her head. 

Watching her with an unfriendly look on her rather blunt-featured face 
was a middle-aged woman. 

Laine drew Vello close to her in an involuntary gesture. The laughter died 
on her lips. 

Meeting Laine’s eyes the woman turned on her heel and passed out of sight 
round a corner of the house. 

“Who was that?” Laine asked her husband. 

“Oh, that was Mari Poder,” said Arro carelessly. “I think I wrote to you 
apott fer. 5” 

She recalled that he had written telling her that he lived in the same house 


with the chairman. . . . But what astrange look the woman had wornon her face! 
As they went upstairs to the attic Laine could not get rid of that oppressive 
feeling. 


Peeter Arro flung open the kitchen door. Beyond it lay two brightly-lit 
little rooms; the furniture which had been brought from town two days before stood 
in place. 

baie seated Vello on a chair and wrinkling her nose sniffed the air. 

“There’s a strange smell of something, don’t you think?” 

“Oh, you’re always finding strange smells,” he said with a laugh. “Even 
when they don’t exist. It’s the repairs. I papered the walls, you see. The ceilings and 
floors need painting too but I hadn’t time.” ; 

“Well, you may be right,” said Laine. “Listen, I somehow didn’t realize 
that the Poder woman lived here too.” 

“Well, what does it matter?” 

“Isn't she angry with you?” 

He shrugged. ; 

“She’s a Communist and ought to be above such feelings. And even if she 
is, what does it matter? We’re quite on our own up here and so is she, down 
there. It isn’t her house, it belongs to the kolkhoz.” 

“All the same it’s unpleasant when you know there’s someone who hates 


you living under the same. roof with you.” 
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“It’s not for long,” he assured her. “I’ve no intention of settling here for 
good. We’ll find other quarters. I simply haven’t had time to think about it 
yet. And if we don’t find something we’ll build our own place.” 

Laine felt calmer and began rearranging the room with enthusiasm. 

“I like the wall-paper in the dining room,” she said. “But the one in the 
bedroom’s a bit dark, and the flowers are ugly.” 

“l eouldn’t find anything better in our shop,” said Arro. “If only I’d had 
a chance to look round in town.” 

“It’s all right. . . we’ll soon have it repapered. As for the ceiling, I’ll sim- 
ply wash it. It’s painted wood. It’ll come nice and clean.” 

Then they shifted the furniture to Laine’s instructions and Priit ran about 
between the chairs and jumped on the couch, falling flat on his tummy. 

“And now I’ll give something to eat,” said Laine at length. “I’ve sprats, 
cheese, fresh sausages. ... Where d’you keep the firewood?” 

“Splendid!” said Arro gaily. “I’ve been living on bread and milk all month. 
I’ll bring up some firewood straight away.” 

A little later he was eating like a famished man. The aroma of coffee filled 
the rooms. 

“Do you have to go anywhere else today?” asked Laine. “Or do you work 
on Sundays too? What with the harvest and the threshing?” 

Arro looked guilty. 

“As a matter of fact, I have to go over to the neighbouring state farm. I 
saw a motor there which will just suit us when we get our saw. They may let us 
have it.” 

And he went on to explain that some mechanical saws were being sent to 
the district. True, only two for the whole district, but Comrade Seppel had 
promised to bear him in mind: he had convinced her that a saw was a vital 
matter for them. 


Her sleeves rolled up, an apron over her frock, Laine set to work in the kit- 
chen. Just then there was a knock on the door and a tall old woman entered the 
room. 

“I was thinking I’d go up and see my new neighbour,” she said simply, as 
though picking up the thread of a conversation that had been broken quite re- 
cently. “Welcome! I live downstairs. My name’s Triinu Lilander. Now we’ve 
got the house full of people. It was dull without children. I saw you arrive 
from my window. Such nice little boys, especially the older one... .” 

“They'll get on your nerves, I’m afraid,” said Laine, blossoming out. 

“Children can never get on my nerves,” said Triinu firmly. “I’ve brought 
them up myself, I know. Well, I thought, I’ll go upstairs and see if I can’t 
make nee ae somehow. ” . 

“That’s very kind of you; my husband and I have arranged thi 
time being. But please sit ree sae eee a ea 

Triinu did, and laid her large, toil-worn hands on her knees. 
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“There’s always a lot to do when you move into a new place,” she went on 
gently. “I know that from my own experience. What I haven’t had to live through. 
in my life! You settle down thinking it’s for life, you look to see whether the 
kitchen range draws, whether the stove burns without smoking, whether there’s 
a draught from the door. But the moment you’ve got used to things it’s away 
somewhere else you’ve got to go. That’s the way things are with me here, for 
I’m off soon.” 

“Really?” 

“Why should I spend my old age beside someone else’s fire? I’m Mari Po- 
der’s housekeeper. Though she’s my relative I feel a stranger here all the same.” 

“Why, isn’t she a good sort?” 

“How can I put it? It’s a matter of taste. Take my son, for instance. You 
might not like him; some people say he’s proud and bad-mannered, but I think. 
he’s better than anyone else in the world. Well, it’s to him I should be moving 
as soon as he gets a flat in Tallinn. That won’t be long now. He’s an engineer, 
not so young either. He’s married, with one daughter. I’ll keep house for them. 
Do the cooking, make jam, wash and sew—that’s all I’m good for. I shan’t take 
up much room. All an old woman needs is a corner and to be among her own 
folks, 2.” 

Triinu spoke in a fast smooth way; it was clear that she had thought a thou- 
sand times over her future life with her son arid worked out every detail, even 
going so far as how to arrange her humble possessions and hang the crockery in 
the kitchen and shop most economically. 

Catching sight of Priit who had poked his head inquisitively round the door 
Triinu broke off. Her stern eyes lit up. 

“And who’s this? The young master himself. Come here. What’s your name?“ 

“Priit,” the little boy replied in a deep voice eyeing the old woman sus- 
piciously as he advanced reluctantly towards her. ; 

“Priit. ... That’s a pretty name. A man’s name. My son’s name is Juulius. 
But I call him simply Lull. And when he was your age we called him Lulli.. . .” 

As carefully as though she was touching the wings of a butterfly Triinu 
placed her sinewy hand on Priit’s head of fluffy golden hair. 

Laine noticed the way the coarse fingers shook and the gleam of tender- 
ness that came to the old woman’s eyes. a 2 

“But as you will be living here a long time, dear,” said Triinu, “you must 
arrange things the proper way. You must get a piglet and some Jowls or 

“I was born in the suburbs of a small town,” said Laine. My father was 
a post-office worker. We had poultry and a vegetable garden. 

“That’s right. You need a vegetable garden too. And you must get a cow. 
There’s a big shed here to keep one in. You’ll need milk for the little ones. How 
can you be going all the way to the village, especially when it’s slushy: I don’t 
think Mari will let you have any milk.” Thiinu dropped her voice. She’s angry 
with your husband.” ‘ a 

“What wrong did he do?” said Laine, feeling another stab of alarm. “He was. 


sent here. He’s never had anything against Poder.” 
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“Of course not, dear. We all understand that. It’s just woman’s foolishness. 
But I know Mari: she’s a vain and restive creature and’she’s hard-hearted, though 
she is a Communist. I wouldn’t allow hard-hearted people into the Party if I 
had any say in the matter. You mustn’t be dependent on her.” 

“We’re only here for the time being. Just while my husband looks round 
for other quarters.” 4 

“All who live in this house, come for.the time being,” said Triinu. “Like 
that room downstairs, for guests. Before you came the zootechnician lived up 
here, and downstairs Vaike Pold the ledger clerk is living for the time being, 
until she gets married. And Mari herself moved in here for the time being—she 
was always thinking of building. You’re hung wall-paper up here but we haven’t 
even done that or painted the roof—we’ve always been on the verge of moving 
into permanent quarters. Yet Mari and I have lived here six years, and Vaike’s 
been here over two. And no one knows yet how it’ll turn out in your case... .” 

“Who’s Vaike?” 

“She’s a girl that’s quite on her own. Her parents are somewhere a long 
way off. If I had my way I’d not allow children to live apart from their parents. 
Vaike lives like'a wild bird: no regular meals and no time for anything—she’s al- 
ways in a hurry to be off to a dance or to the pictures. She’s got plenty of young 
men running after her; all too easy for a girl to go wrong if you ask me,” Triinu 
waved her hands. “I don‘t like it. And Mari doesn’t take very good care of her- 
self; she has a sweetheart—a lorry driver. He does much travelling from town 
to town. Looks in once or twice a monthand then he’s off again. She’s a widow, 
of course, and not so old yet—but I don’t like it all the same. My son wrote 
in his last letter that he’ll soon be fixing things up about his flat. But, dear, 
I’m willing to help you at any time you need me. Just call to me in the kit- 
‘chen or in the yard. And as for the cow, you speak to your husband about it this 
very day.” 

“But I don’t know. how to milk.” 

“You'll learn. I’1l show you how. Triinu knows how to do everything. Trii- 
nu loves children.” 


“Triinu!” A peremptory woman’s,voice came from the passage below. “Where 
on earth are you?” 


Triinu fell silent. Her pale bristly brows twitched, and she shook her fist 
at the door. The gesture was so unexpected that Laine burst out laughing. 
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Mari Poder expected a telephone call from Seppel. 

After having turned over the work to the new chairman she kept to her 
rooms for several days. Each day she took as much trouble over brushing her hair 
and dressing as though she had been called away on a journey or was expecting 
a visitor, but afterwards she would wander aimlessly about the room and stand 
for hours at the window. Occasionally she went into the kitchen where Triinu 
would be peeling potatoes, and ask her with a look of concern on her face 
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whether she had given the pig its feed or cut the hay for the cow or whether the 
chickens were all right. 

Triinu who could not bear anyone interfering in her affairs would mutter: 
Thank Heavens, she had managed so far without having to be prodded; she knew 
herself what had to be done; let others look to their own affairs. . .. 

At length Mari Poder, her face wearing that preoccupied look, would raise 
her hand to her brow and say: 

“There was something else I wanted to remind you about. I’ve forgotten 
what it is.” 

And she would leave the kitchen. 

: But wherever she was Mari Poder was always listening for the telephone 
o ring. 

It did not ring. 

From the window she could see people working in the fields. Now and then 
small groups of women she did not recognize would pass carrying pitch-forks 
and rakes: that meant that a new shift of volunteers had arrived from town. 
She had billeted the first shift herself but these, it seemed, had been allocated 
their quarters by the new chief.... 

Seppel had not telephoned because she was too busy, thought Mari Poder 
as she glanced out of the window at the bright frocks and pale untanned faces 
of the newcomers. She would have to be patient. 

Mari Poder was waiting not only for a telephone call. Not for that had she 
put on her new frock. She was expecting to see the people with whom her every- 
day life had been connected for so many years, she wanted to hear their conver- 
Sation, their puzzled questions, their words of sympathy. 

She nursed a secret hope that some of the team-leaders would come to her 
for advice, and, of course, she expected to see Jaagup Parts, Tonis and many 
others too. 

It rained for two days and the volunteers did not show up in the fields. 
Mari Poder tried to distract herself by knitting—she had begun knitting a shawl 
a long time ago—but she soon got into a tangle and vexedly put her work aside. 

And when Tonis’ wife came to see her Mari Poder welcomed the lean talka- 
tive woman as though she were her own sister. 

Not waiting to remove her kerchief Tonis’ wife launched forth on a torrent 
of complaints about the new chairman. tee 

“Just imagine: he had gone to such extremes as to give instructions for 
the petrol to be kept by the storekeeper and to be issued against signatures. Till 
now the tank has always stood in our yard near the lorries. It’s not wine! Who 
wants to have anything to do with that petrol anyway? And he’s ordered that 
the lorries must stand in the shed near the office of the kolkhoz board. Tonis 
couldn’t restrain himself and said straight out: ‘If you don’t trust me, why d’you 


keep me on?’” 
Did he, indeed?” said Mari Poder with a crooked smile. “Well, and what 


did Arro say to that?” he RR ean 
“He said: ‘We’ve got to have order and discipline just like in a factory... . 
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Well, Tonis is now looking around for another place. If a man’s not trusted what 
else is there for him to do? Think how things were in your days, Mari. People 
didn’t ask each other for signatures. Did that do any harm? We lived in a spirit 
of mutual confidence... .” ewe 

Although Mari Poder did not believe very much in her visitor S show of 
offended pride she found it pleasant to hear that there was dissatisfaction with 
Peeter Arro’s methods. ‘ 

“I spoiled you, ” she said superciliously. “That’s why he’s tightening up now. 

“Oh, don’t talk about it, Mari,” the woman said, flourishing her hands. 
“We often think of you, Mari, we do indeed... .” 

Then came the manageress of the poultry farmcalled Katrin Org, a stout lit- 
tle woman with a round comely face. 

She kissed Mari Poder at the door, sighed, looked her in the eyes and hand- 
ed her a basket of cherries spotted with rain. 

“I picked them myself. I know how you like them.” 

“They’re fine ones,” said Mari Poder, admiring the fruit. “I’l] bottle them 
for cordial.” ; 

Wiping her damp face with a grubby handkerchief Katrin related her cares. 
That new chairman had been delving into her affairs all morning and, it appeared, 
was not yet satisfied. 

“You’re careless,” said Mari Poder with a frown. “How many times have I 
told you? You always leave documents and receipts scattered all over the place 
for the children to play with. You forget to enter things... .” 

“Well, I’m no clerk. And how did I know things were going to take this 
turn? But he asks me: Why is there a difference of more than one thousand 
eggs between your entries and the storekeeper’s books?” 

“A thousand!” exclaimed Mari Poder. “How did that happen?” 

“How should I know?” Katrin covered her face with her little hands an 
sobbed. “My dog got to eating them. I beat him and put a hot egg into his month 
but that didn’t help although he did whine. The pole-cat steals them too... .” 

“But a thousand?” 

“It could have mounted up to that in six months. There were times when 
I tossed half a dozen or so into the pan. I keep my own chickens together with 
the kolkhoz ones and it’s difficult to keep the accounts straight. ” 

“Heavens above, the things you’re saying!” said Mari Poder with a sigh. 
“You’ll have to pay for the difference.” 

“Pay for it?” Katrin’s tearful eyes. wore an uncertain look. “Don’t you 
remember the time last spring when we were short of grain and I kept the hen 
house supplied for a whole month on my own oats? I tell you: I treat them all 
as if they were my own property.” 

“That’s enough,” said Mari Poder with a deprecatory gesture. “That Arro 
will show you. ... And he’ll blame me too, of course.” 

Katrin left with an oppressive sigh. 

Towards evening Jaagup Parts’ wife came in. Without removing her rain- 
coat she stopped at the door and tried to find out what was going to happen next: 
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would Mari Poder stay at the kolkhoz as Arro’s assistant or would she be given 
a new post in the district, and if so, which one? Would it be promotion? 

; From her inquisitive questions Mari Poder realized that Parts had sent 
his wife; he was tortured with doubts whether he had not made a mistake in 
changing sides and going over to Arro. Parts had obviously been too scared to 
visit her himself lest Arro suspect something... . 

Mari Poder turned to her visitor coldly: 

“Tell your husband not to worry about me,” she said. 

Parts’ wife sniffed and went away. 

After the rain the sun came out and dried the road; once more townsfolk 
appeared in their bright kerchiefs. 

Two more long days passed; during that time Mari Poder had no visitors. 
She realized that she could expect no one; taking off her new frock she slipped 
into a weekday one. 

On the evening of the eighth day, while talking to Triinu in the kitchen, she 
heard the telephone ring shrilly. She hurried into her room, knocking her leg 
against an uptilted chair and nervously picked up the receiver. She was terribly 
afraid that the telephone would stop ringing before she placed the receiver to 
her ear. 

A rather rough, man’s voice asked for Peeter Arro. 

For a moment she stood silent in her mortification and disappointment. 
Then she replied that Arro had not yet returned from work, though she had 
heard his stepson the stairs a little while before. 

An hour later the telephone rang again, and again she told a fib. She did 
not feel she had the strength to meet Arro in her present mood. Besides, her 
bruised leg hurt. 

On the following days there were frequent calls and various voices asked 
for Arro. 

Without the least perturbation Mari Poder answered coldly with the first 
words that came into her head. She was not going to run and look for Arro, she 
felt like calling into the mouthpiece. 

She decided to wait another week. If Seppel had not called by then she would 
go and visit her. 

Meanwhile day followed day, each of them bringing something new to the 
house with the green roof. 

One afternoon the kolkhoz lorry brought some furniture from town. The 
driver—not Tonis but another, younger man whom she had taken on herself— 
helped Arro to carry the heavy things up to the attic. 

Then the Arro family arrived and now Mari Poder heard the constant pat- 
ter of children’s feet overhead. 

The idle period of waiting for a call from Seppel was ended by an unforeseen 
occurence. 

One day Arro poked his head round the door of the downstairs kitchen. 
Mari Poder was standing near the window reading a newspaper. 

“Good evening,” he said politely. “There’s something I want to ask you, 
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Comrade Poder. Would you have any objections if I were to have the telephone 
moved upstairs? I’m afraid it’s causing you too much inconvenience. ” 

“Of course, do so,” she replied, shrugging her shoulders with exaggerated 
casualness. “The telephone’s yours by right now.” 

She tried to make a joke out of it but it fell flat. Arro frowned slightly. 

“So the men will come and transfer it in a day or two,” he said. 

“Certainly,” said Mari Poder. “Incidentally, there have been several calls 
for you.” 

* ell, that will take care of it. And there’s one other thing. ... We must 
convene a board meeting one of these days. Quite a lot of matters have accumu- 
lated. We must consider the question of discipline. ” 

You’re in charge now, her eyes replied coldly. 

Arro read that look correctly and concluded drily: 

“I think we’ll have a meeting at the beginning of next week.” 

Mari Poder nodded but when Arro had left she fell to thinking. 

Next morning she went straight to the telephone. She was lucky to find 
Seppel in her office. 

“Good morning, Mari, good morning,” Seppel said in a low voice. “I kept 
thinking of you but could never find time to come over and see you. The hay- 
making, you understand. Well, how are you?” 

“I must have a talk with you, Comrade Seppel,” said Mari Poder hollowly. 

“Why, of course!” Seppel assented at once. “We’ll have a chat. Let me see: 
today’s Friday. .. let’s make it Monday, at eleven. Does that suit you?” 

Replacing the receiver Mari Poder stood looking a long while at the tele- 
phone. There was a satisfied smile on her lips. 

So Seppel had been thinking of her. Seppel had spoken cordially to her. 
And Seppel was not just anybody—she was the district Party secretary, a busy 
person who didn’t squander her thoughts. Perhaps everything would turn out 
for the better. 
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For Triinu the days dragged on their usual course, as like as twins. But on 
Saturdays there was a difference. 

On Saturdays, after the usual morning chores, Triinu scrubbed the floors, 
swept the yard clean and hung up to air the clothes and blankets and striped 
hand-woven floor runners. Later she dragged a tub of water into the little kit- 
ee a the cowshed. There for lack of a bath room the inmates of the house 
washed. 

And so Saturday differed from the other days of the. week if only because 
of the fact that Triinu had much more work to do. But she was not one to mind 
work: she loved cleanliness and preached it to everyone else. 

On the first Saturday Laine heard the resounding blows of the duster and 
saw Triinu in the yard: the old woman had rolled up her sleeves and was beating 
brightly coloured mats, blankets and carpets. 

Triinu’s zest for work inspired Laine; she too picked up the broom. 
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Looking in upstairs an hour or so later Triinu found the young woman stand- 
ing on a stool dusting down the walls. 

“I’ve finished downstairs,” said Triinu still somewhat out of breath. “Come 
on, I’1l wash the windows, see what the flies have done to them.” 

: A minute later she was scrubbing the kitchen window-sill with a soapy 
rush. 

“I have the impression, Triinu, that there’s some unpleasant smell in this 
house,” complained Laine, “I don’t know what it is. I have a nose like a terrier’s. 
I never place a bit of food to my lips before sniffing it. I was often spanked for 
that habit when I was a little girl.” 

“That happens. But I can’t think what could be smelling bad here. The house 
is old, of course, the smell might come from the former owners. Or a rat may have. 
died under the floor. We’ve got rats here.” 

“How disgusting!” said Laine, wincing. 

“The smells come and go,” said the old woman to console her. “I'll lay 
some juniper leaves down, that’ll help. The chief thing is to wash everything 
really clean: there’s no dirt which people can’t get rid themselves of by good 
washing. And there’s no excuse for not washing these days: soap’s cheap, not 
what it used to cost in my young days. I remember my mother saying to me: 
‘Don’t use so much soap, daughter, make your hands do the job... .’ Well 
I’d rub till my hands were bleeding. That’s how I learned to wash. I’ll teach 
you how, dear. There’s nothing more healthy for a human being than clean 
linen. To keep the linen from smelling of soap you must rinse it three times in 
water or better still hold it in a fast-running stream or hang it in the sun on a 
windy day. If you do that germs fly away from the linen, and it’ll smell of the 
fresh air. But there’s nothing better than drying linen in the winter. Hang it 
out in ‘the frost—you know, when the nights are starlit and the sunset is crim- 
son... and it’ll carry the scent of snow. You won’t get linen like that in the. 
towns, not even in the best hotels. It’s more precious than gold or silver.” 

So Triinu prattled on and soapy streams of water drained from her hands. 
Through the clean window-panes the sky seemed clearer and bluer to Laine as. 
though the old woman had washed it too with her hands, brown as pine bark. 

“When Lull got married I made him a present of a dozen pillow-cases of 
the finest linen,” she said and went on to talk of her son. 

From early years Lull had been fond of fine things and had looked after 
them properly. He had always been thrifty. Of course, necessity had taught 
him that... . It hadn’t been easy to keep the lad, first at school, then at col- 
lege; it was especially difficult after the death of her husband, a simple railway 

lerk. 
: Laine enquired whether the old woman had heard from her son. 

“I ought to be hearing soon,” Triinu replied. “He’s already collected all 
the signatures for the application. And I shan’t be coming to him empty-handed. 
I’ve made some jam for the winter—strawberry, black-currant, raspberry. But 
what Lull likes best is gooseberry jam and as thick as possible, like marmalade. 
I still got to dry some apples and salt some mushrooms. Yes, dear, you must 
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Jearn to do all those things. I’ll teach you, I’ll show you everything before I 
leave.” 

When they had finished tidying up and the rooms smelled of wet wood and 
damp cloth Triinu went downstairs and looked into Vaike’s room. 

The girl was standing in front of a mirror and, craning her neck, was lost 
in smiles. 

She had wound a strip of black lambskin round her shoulders (it was used 
in the house instead of a poultice when people caught cold). 

“What are you doing?” cried Triinu in disgust. “You can’t use that for a 
collar.” 

“I’m seeing how a silver fox would suit me,” Vaike said dreamily and ran 
the palm of her hand gently over the rough caked wool. 

“Silver fox?” said Triinu raising her hands in amazement. “You must be 
joking, child.” 

“Why should I be joking? The book-keeper’s wife has one.” 

“Buying yourself a silver fox!” Triinu slapped her sides and cast her eyes 
indignantly over the poor, bare walls, the pine table and the iron bedstead with 
its mattress as flat as a pancake. “The book-keeper’s wife has one, you say. But 
she has an oak bedroom suite, and a sideboard, and dresses and a winter coat 
and linen. But what have you got?” ; 

“Thousands of women wear silver foxes,” Vaike said softly. “They’re very 
beautiful. Why shouldn’t I have one?” 

“I’m not saying you shouldn’t have one, dear. But first of all you must 
buy yourself a bed, chairs, a warm overcoat. And then... .” 

“T haven’t enough money for everything.” 

“Well, you must buy things gradually.” 

Vaike reluctantly let the lambskin fall from her shoulders. A stubborn look 
came to her face. 

“I’d rather wear a silver fox now than when I’m forty like the book-keeper’s 
wife,” she said. “I’ll buy the furniture later on.” 

“You’d better be careful,” said Triinu reproachfully. “D’you think it’s 
decent for a young girl to have people visit her in a room like this?” 

“It’s me he comes to see not thefurniture,” said Vaike who was beginning 
to feel offended. 

“And in general I wouldn’t advise you to be friendly with that Arn,” said 
Triinu firmly. “I’ve heard bad talk about him.” 

“Done, listenetou ta, 

“There’s no smoke without fire. They say he was expelled from the militia 
school. A taxi driver and throws money around like... ;:” 

“It’s money he’s earned.” . ; 

“I know how he earns it. Picks up drunks and cheats them on the 
fares. 

Vaike sighed. The dreamy expression fleeted from her face and with a weary 
Sesture she tossed the lambskin on to the bed. Even her fingers seemed to have 
turned pale and the ink stains on them stood out in more vivid contrast. 
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“Well, well,” muttered Triinu, softening. She picked up a pair of crumpled 
stockings from a corner. “What’s this? Let me wash them. D’you know what 
we've got for dessert today? Semolina cream. I know how fond you are of it.” 

“Oh Triinu, you’re so kind!” said Vaike and burst into tears. 
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Had Mari Poder been going to the little district town a fortnight earlier 
she would have gone in the kolkhoz lorry. But now she had to use the local bus. 

She got out with the other passengers in the quiet square between the old — 
town hall and the church. 

Mari Poder entered the reception room at the district Party committee half 
an hour before her appointment. 

The secretary, a shy girl with a sleepy face, told her that Comrade Seppel 
had telephoned to say she would not be long. 

Mari Poder took a seat and listened nervously to the footsteps outside the 
door. But only various office workers came in, bringing papers and throwing 
indifferent glances at her. 

Then in came an awkward looking man in a faded suit and a pair of good 
quality top-boots. It was Alexander Kotsar the chairman of one of the kol- 
khozes in the district. Without changing his imperturbable expression he greeted 
Mari Poder and sat down beside her. 

At about eleven o’clock Seppel arrived and shook hands with both of them. 

The secretary followed her into the office and came out again soon after- 
wards; Mari Poder rose to her feet hurriedly. But the girl called Kotsar’s name. 

“He won’t be long,” she said in a pacifying manner, noticing that Mari 
Poder’s face had fallen. 

Mari sat down. It was a bad sign. ne 

A presentiment of bad things to come possessed her again. Seppel, it is true, 
had been polite on the telephone; all the same, things were not what they used 
to be. It had started with the fact that Mari Poder had come in the ordinary bus 
with a ticket in her pocket. Then someone had gone in to see Seppel before her. 
Evidently Seppel considered his business more urgent than Mari Poder’s. And 
it was chairman Kotsar who had gone in ahead of her, Kotsar who was far from 
popular in the district. Pat 

Vassar had had no special liking for the man’s independent churlish manner. 
And he had not been popular with other people in the district committee: he 
was always upsetting their schedules. = 

He accepted instructions from the district centre in a way that suggested 
that he did not consider them as directions which had to be put into effect imme- 
diately but as rough outlines which he, Kotsar, had to correct and elaborate. 
The officials were never certain whether Kotsar had begun to plough or sow on 
the specified dates, and whether he had sown the required amount of rye or flax. 

Criticism in the local newspapers and fatherly admonitions from Vassar 

began to fall more frequently on the man’s big head with its carelessly-cut 
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hair. He got a Party reprimand for failing to participate in one of the 
campaigns. 

Mari Poder often used to think that it would not be long before Kotsar lost 
his job; she felt a sort of superior pity for this morose, stubborn fellow and tried 
to criticize him less than others did at meetings. 

But the years passed and the rude and unlikeable Kotsar held his ground 
like a sturdy pine by the roadside facing the wind. He was tolerated because he 
managed to square accounts in the end and to finish the year with a profit. His 
kolkhoz was even visited by school excursions. People had to admit, though with 
some reluctance, that old Kotsar, for all his unpleasant qualities, knew his job. 

This was the man who with his heavy mud-stained boots had gone ahead 
of Mari Poder into Seppel’s office. 

But the door opened again very soon and Kotsar came out. The girl called 
Mari Poder. 

With palpitating heart Mari Poder entered the familiar room with the long 
conference table. How often had she sat at that table! 

Seppel rose to meet her. 

“Please excuse me for having kept you waiting. Well, how’s the harvest 
going at your place? Tell me all about it.” 

Mari Poder had not expected such a question. She admitted that she was 
not very well informed about the harvest. 

“T’ve been a little unwell. I’ve been keeping to the house.” 

“That’s a pity. Well, sit down.” 

The two women sat down and Mari Poder felt on her the other’s expectant look. 

“What am I waiting for? I must take the plunge,” she told herself and look- 
ing up said firmly: 

“What have you decided to do about me, Comrade Seppel? I came to find out. 
Is it your wish that I should leave the place and go to another kolkhoz or what?” 

Seppel’s brows rose slightly and she leaned back slowly in her chair as though 
wanting to see Mari Poder from farther off. 

“Another kolkhoz?” she said, with deliberation. “No, Mari, we didn’t in- 
tend that. No, no.” 

Mari Poder suddenly felt faint. 

“No? So what then?” 

Then she fell silent. She had not the strength to go on. 

Seppel sighed and dropped her eyes. 

“How could we send you to another kolkhoz, Mari, seeing that you’ve made 
a mess of the work at one already?” 

Feeling that she wanted to shriek out in protest against the unfairness of 
the thing, Mari Poder said in a quivering voice, in hurried, broken phrases: 

“Made a mess of the work? If that’s so then there’s something I don’t un- 
derstand: Either I’m a fool or you made a mistake in praising me in the past. 
I was all right before, and now I’m no good, is that it? Why have I been removed 


from my post? For meeting the requirements of the district Part 
strictly? Why, that means... .” # ch kar ty COME 
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“You did not meet the main requirement,” said Seppel softly, “which was 
to set the kolkhoz on its feet.” 

“But I did everything else, everything Vassar asked for,” cried Mari Po- 
der. “Why did you praise me then? Why was I accepted by the Party?” 

Seppel placed her fingers on her temples. 

“So you think Vassar’s to blame?” she asked. “Are you suggesting he mis- 
led you? Well, Vassar’s only human. He can err. And_ besides your kolkhoz he 
had others to look after. And among those others many went ahead. Your logic 
limps, Mari.” 

Mari Poder fell silent. She had not thought about those things before. It 
was difficult to argue with the reasonable Seppel. 

“Very well,” said Mari Poder in a low voice, feeling her head reeling and 
' something burning in her breast. “There’s no sense in talking about that now. 
I’m a fool and everyone else is wise. Let’s leave it at that. Just tell me what 
I’m to do next.” 

“Work. Help Arro on the board. You’re still on the board, aren’t you?” 

“Yes, I see. And what will be my position?” 

“That’s for you and the board to think about.” 

Seppel lit a cigarette nervously, her fingers snapping the spent match. 

She had not expected that a fortnight after the elections Mari Poder would 
have come to see her with this sort of conversation. 

New in the district, Seppel did not know the details of the build up that 
Mari Poder had had in the past, she did not know her predecessor Vassar and was 
prepared to concede that he had directed Mari Poder’s work badly. But the more 
she saw of Poder the less she liked her. She had paid an increasing attention 
to her recently and the result had been a more pronounced antipathy towards her. 

Mari Poder sat in front of her quite still, her hands on her knees, her eyes 
staring fixedly at one point. 

Whatever her ways and nature, thought Seppel, the woman was unhappy. 

Pushing back her heavy office chair she walked round the desk and leaned 
over Mari. 

“Nothing terrible has happened,” she said, laying her hands on her shoul- » 
ders. “It’s not as though you’re getting a Party reprimand. You have all the op- 
portunities to go on working. You must draw a lesson frorn what has happened 
and work better. You can become a kolkhoz chairman again, there’s no reason 
why you shouldn’t. It’s entirely up to you. And now calm yourself, go back 
to the kolkhoz and set to work. I promise you I'll come over to see you very soon 
and we’ll take up with Arro in the Party group the question of your position. 

Mari Poder listened to Seppel’s words indifferently, with downcast eyes. 
She did not even ask her when she intended to visit the kolkhoz. 

“One other thing, Mari... . Get that chip off your shoulder,” said Seppel, 
lowering her voice and looking Mari Poder close in the eyes. 

Mari Poder said nothing. She rose, shook hands limply and went to the door. 

“Oh yes,” Seppel said with affected liveliness. “I’ve some news that'll cheer 
_ your people up. You’llbe getting a mechanical saw in a few days.” 
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“That’s good,” said Mari Poder indifferently and went out without looking 
back. 

Left alone Seppel felt a sudden twinge of anxiety about the situation at 
the Sower Kolkhoz. 

“Two hard millstones don’t ‘mill good flour,” she said to herself. But what 
was to be done about it? The Party had sent to the district that young, impetuous, 
eager Arro and it had become necessary to replace the vain, touchy, complacent 
Mari Poder. She did not want to transfer Poder to another kolkhoz. There was 
no vacancy in the district for a chairman just then. And if there had been one 
she would not have given it to Poder. She considered that it would do good to 
leave Poder where she was: let her feel the consequences of her own bad manage- 
ment. But time would show... 
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On coming out on to the square Mari Poder caught sight of Kotsar who was 
walking towards a light green car. In one hand he carried a brief-case, in 
the other a bundle of various pieces of wood. 

“Axe-hafts. Good ones,” he said in a pleased tone to Mari Poder. “It’s not 
often you find ’em as good as this.” 

“Going home?” 

“Why, yes, I’m just waiting for the book-keeper. Get in, we’ll give you a lift.” 

The driver, evidently from the kolkhoz, set about stowing the axe-hafts 
in the boot of the Pobeda. 

The book-keeper arrived. He turned out to be a plump man with a bald 
spot. They got into the car and drove away. 

“I’m no longer in my job. You’ve probably heard?” Mari Poder complained 
as they drove out of town into the countryside. 

Kotsar who was sitting beside her mumbled something. 

He did not appear to be interested in her lot. But Mari Poder could not keep 
everything to herself and she simply had to speak to someone, so she unburdened 
herself to the book-keeper sitting next to the driver. 

Of course, she said, it wouldn’t have happened in Vassar’s days. Seppel 
was a newcomer to the district, she didn’t understand what was really going 
on and wanted to turn everything upside down. But Vassar had known the peo- 
ple of the district through and through, he’d brought them up himself over many 
years. He wouldn’t have started squandering people. After all, the district was 
not so rich in experienced organizers and experts. Hadn’t she studied a whole 
year, and hadn’t that cost the state money? ; 

Kotsar gave no indication that he was listening to her; he sat quite still, 
only occasionally rubbing his stubby chin which had a dimple in the middle. 

In a pause during Mari Poder’s tale he suddenly asked the book-keeper: 

“Tell me, Gustav, did you pay the lads yesterday?” 

The book-keeper, chewing at a bread-roll, nodded. 

Kotsar’s little eyes resumed their indifferent expression. 
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_ Mari Poder recalled one of the many stories about Kotsar which were in 
circulation. He had persuaded the schoolboys to catch frogs for the kolkhoz 
silver fox farm. The foxes revelled in frogs. Kotsar gave instructions that the 
lads were to be paid at the rate of one and a half roubles a kilogramme. It might 
be he was asking about those lads now. She felt too shy to enquire. 

“What if I come to you?” she said abruptly. “Would you give me a job?” 

“You won’t come,” said Kotsar. “You wouldn’t agree to anything less {han 
an assistant chairman or zootechnician. But I’ve got them already. I need an 
energetic person for the canteen. I’m thinking of opening a canteen.” 

“A canteen?” said Mari, surprised. 

“It’s needed. We have twenty building workers alone. In spring we get 
people on practical courses, volunteers, excursionists of all sorts. If we succeed 
serving good and tasty food the collective farmers will frequent the canteen 
00. 

“T confess I don’t know much about cooking,” Mari Poder said. 

“Well, what are you keen on? Any specialization suits me.” 

Mari Poder thought of the orchard which she had planted near the house 
of her in-laws. The trees had grown and given a good yield. 

“I have green hands when it comes to apples. My father was a gardener.” 

Kotsar’s little eyes came to rest on her. 

“Fruit-growing, is it? Well, that’s something that doesn’t go too well at 
our place. I’ve often thought about it. And I don’t mean just a hundred apple 
or cherry-trees but a plantation of over ten hectares. ... We could make a con- 
tract with a fruit-bottling factory and send lorry loads of fruit into Tallinn or 
Leningrad. Why, it’s a whole branch of work. There are millions in it. Isn’t 
that so, Gustav?” 

“You’re right, ” said the book-keeper. “Of course, you’ve got to know how. ... 

“Well, that’s what I’m talking about. Of course, you’ve got to know how. 
What d’you think about it, Mari? Now we’re already talking business. ” 

Kotsar turned his whole heavy body towards her and seemed to be prepar- 
ing himself for a long conversation. Mari Poder began to feel sorry that she had 
mentioned the apples. 

But just then the driver braked near the crossroads. Mari Poder had to 
get out. 

She thanked Kotsar and stepped into the road. 

Kotsar stuck his head out of the window and called after her: 

“Don’t forget. That was serious.” 

Mari Poder waved her hand vaguely; the car moved off. 

That’s Kotsar for you, she thought and the thought hurt her. Drives in a 
Pobeda. Has his book-keeper at his side like an adjutant. Building a canteen. 
Well, Mari, you can take up cooking if nothing else turns up. 


” 


Now everything was clear: she could count on nobody. Only on herself. Seppel 
‘had left her to the tender mercies of that youngster. Well, she couldn’t expect 
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anything good from Arro. And if Seppel did come, it wouldn’t change anything. 
From all signs, Arro had decided to make team-leader Raid his chief assistant, 
and, of course, he would stand up for his own man. It would be interesting to 
see what work they would offer her. The piggery? After that limelight, after all 
that praise, to have to dig the manure of the pigsties—no one could call that a 
brilliant outlook. Were some of those journalist friends of hers who used to spend 
the night in her guest room turn up—how could she look them in the eyes? 

With those thoughts in her mind Mari Poder turned off the main road and 
took the village road. When she reached the house she saw a ladder propped 
against the wall, and a man on it: he held a wire in his hand. 

The telephone was being transferred. As if she had been barred passage 
by that wire Mari Poder turned sharply on her heel and wandered for about an 
hour in the fields. Then, feeling hungry, she went back. 

The ladder had been removed, the electrician was not to be seen. Mari 
Poder crossed the verandah and with thumping heart opened the door of her 
room. She saw a big dark spot on the wall, between the window and the 
bookshelf. Where the telephone had hung the wall-paper had kept its original 
colour. 

The ends of the thin wires stuck out above the mark like torn tendons. 

The painted floorboards which Triinu had scrubbed till they shone, showed 
the prints of dusty boots. 

It seemed to Mari Poder that those footprints trod right over her heart. 

She walked across to the cupboard and after a moment’s hesitation opened 
the doors. On a shelf among the linen she kept some bottles of home-made cherry 
cordial and vodka. 

She poured some sweet liquor into a coffee cup that came to hand and gulp- 
ed it down. The thick liquid felt like oil on her parched palate; it extinguished 
the burning pain in her chest and filled her with a pleasant, soothing feeling. 

She drained the cup. 


vi 


Next day the kolkhoz board met. 

Mari Poder went to it firmly resolved not to worsen her relations with Arro. 
Once the situation had turned against her she had to step carefully and try to 
find common tongue with the new chief. 

After her meeting with Seppel at the district committee she had weighed 
all her possibilities. Ought she to agree to take the vacant post of agronom- 
ist straight away? She had no degree but she had plenty of practice behind her; 
to which she could add some theoretical knowledge acquired in the school of 
kolkhoz chairmen. That way out seemed to her more or less acceptable and even 
quite face-saving. 

The meeting took place in what used to be her office. 

Now no one placed flowers on the desk; there were less posters on the wall, 
cog-wheels of some sort lay scattered about the window-sill, a sprinkler stood 
in a corner of the room. 
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Bee Poder shrugged. In her time the room had been more comfortable and 

The members of the board took their places: the storekeeper Jaan Nomm, 
the team-leader Helmut Raid, the team-leader Edgar Sein who though not old was 
in poor health and who kept looking at Arro uneasily. There were a few others too. 

Peeter Arro ran the meeting in a way that seemed somewhat unusual to 
Mari Poder: he did not deliver the traditional opening speech. He did not sit 
behind his desk but leaning against the window-sill twiddled one of the worn 
cog-wheels. 

He’s only a lad, thought Mari Poder condescendingly. Get in your proper 
place, hold your material under your hands for reference, assume a dignified air 
so that people will respect you. 

Arro spoke of the state of discipline in the teams. Labour discipline was 
rather slack. Especially in Edgar Sein’s team which worked the sector farthest 
from the farm. 

As he spoke Arro looked at Sein. Sein sat hunched up staring glumly at the 
toes of his boots. 

People in Sein’s team turned up late for work, sometimes they didn’t turn 
up at all, and they carried out instructions inaccurately. He, Arro, was asking 
' Sein about it but Sein just made excuses to the chairman and other members 
of the board and did everything to avoid unpleasantness with anyone. 

“What can I do with them?” asked Sein testily. “You can beat your own 
son but what can you do with them?” 

Crimson patches had come to his cheeks. 

“That’s just what’s wrong,” went on Arro. “People are getting out of hand, 
and the moment you call them to order they talk about what things were like in 
the old days. They say, it was always like that... .” 

Mari Poder winced in expectation of the end of the phrase. But Arro did not 
mention her by name. 

“We must restore discipline,” he went on, taking them all in with a glance. 
“To get an idea of what slackness can lead to look at what’s happened to Katrin 
Org over at the poultry farm. I took a look into her books and what did I find? 
According to the records it turns out that her hens laid twelve eggs per head dur- 
ing six months. With the good-laying breed she’s got that’s a ridiculously low 
figure. But even out of that production a thousand eggs or so have gone astray 
somewhere. I found that out from Katrin Org’s own books.” 

“A thousand, yes...” said Jaan Nomm shaking his head reproachfully and 


puffing out his red cheeks. 
“She has a dog that feeds on eggs,” said Raid with a laugh. “It’s so well 


bred.” 
“I propose this motion: that Comrade Org pay back the cost of a thousand 


egys,” said Arro. “Besides, we ought to put someone else in charge of the poultry 


farm.” 
Well, now there’s a vacancy, Mari Poder thought glumiy. Maybe they’ll 


propose I look after the hens. 
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She could contain herself no longer. 

“Of course, if it’s found she was short on deliveriés she ought to pay,” she 
said, trying to control the quaver in her voice. “But why should Katrin lose 
her job? Surely there’s another way of doing things.” 

“Tt’ll be an example. People. have got to be taught a lesson,” replied Arro. 
“It’s the sort of thing that should be taken to court. These things are no laughing- 
matter, they’re serious.” 

“Yes, but if you remove one person, then a second and a third what’s going 
to happen?” Mari Poder went on breathing hard. “People will remain the same. 
Where are you going to stop once you start removing them? In the long run 
you’ll be the only one left... .” 

Someone let a little laugh escape. Edgar Sein put his hand to his mouth 
nervously. The room became as quiet as the moments before a thunderstorm. 

Arro’s face paled. Slowly he laid the cog-wheel down on the window-sill 
and went to the desk. 

“That’s only my proposal so far,” he said, sitting down. “Our comrades 
will have something to say on it. Let’s discuss it.” 

“Well, I’ll say this,” Mari Poder stood up. “You’ve not been here long but 
I know something else about Katrin. In my time she was continuously in charge 
of the poultry farm. Last spring when we had difficulties with our fodder situa- 
tion, this Katrin, whom you’re accusing of dishonesty, kept the poultry on her 
own feed for a whole month. This does not seem to interest you, does it?” 

“What’s praiseworthy about that? All it does is to show up your work as 
chairman. You couldn’t even keep the poultry supplied with food. A very telling 
example! ” 

“Ah, so it’s me you’re showing up? Now you’re talking,” said Mari Poder 
loudly. “I know very well what’s going on. You want to get rid of Katrin because 
she was my appointee, not because she’s bad at her job. You’d like to replace 
all the people I appointed. I’m flat against Katrin being removed. D’you hear 
what I said? I’m against it.” 

“But you must understand,” said Arro springing to his feet. His darkened 
eyes flashed fire. “Don’t you realize how you’ve spoiled people? You spoiled 
them with little presents and bribes. That’s what you’ve done.” 
es dare you?” shouted Mari Poder. “How dare you say such things 
o me?” 

Arro felt his self-control slipping. 

Jaan Nomm, his face more purple than ever, fidgeted restlessly at the table. 
Raid stood up, pushed his chair back noisily and frowning heavily went to the 
window. Edgar Sein rose too and stood crumpling his hat in his hands. The rest 
sat looking alarmed. 

Arro pulled himself together and slapped the table. 

“Order, comrades. This is a meeting, please take your seats. Please do not 
shout, Comrade Poder. Explain yourself quietly.” 


_ “TI cannot speak when you thump the table at me,” shouted Mari Poder 
furiously and rushed towards the door. 
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She left the room, slamming the door so hard that the house shook. 

The book-keeper, a tall thin bespectacled figure, bounded into the passage 
from his room and stared at the incensed Poder. 

She hurried away from the foot of the steps. 

With strong man-like strides she walked on, snatching her kerchief from 


her head and waving it as she went. Tears streamed down her cheeks but she did 
not feel them. 


She felt like hitting someone. 

7 ‘s dung beetle was slowly crawling across the road. She stepped on it with 

relish. 
Back at home she strode straight to the cupboard and opened it. The coffee 

cup showed a red line inside from the liqueur she had drunk the night before. 
Mari Poder filled the cup to the brim and swallowed the liqueur at one gulp. 


Chapter 3 


The rains came at the beginning of September: the sky turned the colour 
of lead and hung low and swollen over the house with the green roof; the smoke 
from the chimneys seemed to merge with the whitish, low-running wisps of cloud. 
A wet glaze lay on the lilac leaves. 

Work in the fields came to a standstill and the volunteers from the town 
thumbed old newspapers and slept their fill in the hay sheds. How pleasant it is. 
to sleep in new-mown hay to the patter of the rain! From time to time people 
_ came out to look at a rainbow, stretched like a gigantic sickle across the bluish- 
black sky. When it stopped raining golden chanterelles dotted the meadows. 
under the pine-trees; the cows greedily licked them up with their rough tongues. 

People came out again into the sunshine and set to work with great energy. 
Peeter Arro hurried to make up for lost time and spent entire days in the fields. 

The ripening oats turned grey, the sharp ears of barley dropped their heavy 
heads. 

It was time to reap, to reap, to reap. 

On the threshing floors in the fields the humming threshing-machines poured 
the straw from their maws. 

On one of those warm September days Arro brought the long awaited mechan- 
ical saw on a lorry. They put it downon the ground at the edge of an alder grove 
near the walls of a roadside hay barn. 

“This is just the place for it,” said Mart, removing his hat and wiping the 
sweat from his bronzed forehead. “We’ll take down the wall, dig a pit and lay 
a concrete base. Maybe old Mart too will get some planks from this saw. The 
floor’s rotting in my bath-house.” 

“We'll find some for your bath-house too,” said Arro. 

“Come and take a steaming there, any time you like.” : 

So short-handed was the kolkhoz that Arro could allot only Mart and Jaa- 
gup Parts to fixing up the saw. 
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The smith forged cramps, hinges for the doors and fastenings for pulleys. 
Mart fixed the cramps to the beams of the barn roof and put big doors into one 
wall. 

Meanwhile the broad gates of the kolkhoz granary stood open from dawn 
till dusk, the threshing-machine-hummed and women took it in turns to keep 
it working. The grain ran out with a rustle and Jaan Nomm the storekeeper 
scooped it up with a huge hand-made implement like a child’s sledge. 

Now and again he would say something with a knowing grin and then the 
chatter of the threshing-machine would be drowned by a burst of female laughter 
and squeels. 

When this happened Nomm’s wife, an elderly woman, would look out of the 
window of her house and mutter angrily: 

“The shameless old man... . Look at his grubby face! And how they enjoy 
his nonsense!” 

Work went on swimmingly in the green-roofed house too: the women were 
salting pickles, drying mushrooms, boiling jam... . Triinu was in charge of all - 
this. She repaired barrels and tubs and vats, she scraped and scrubbed them, 
and bathed in juniper fumes, filled them with water and angrily tossed in stones 
heated on the range. The water hissed and bubbled and the hot steam rose to the 
walls. Priit leaped with joy: this was wonderful! 

Triinu’s zeal infected Laine. She washed cucumbers; her hands smelled of 
dill. Triinu taught her a new recipe for pickling: instead of doing it on black 
current leaves you used oak leaves and more garlic. 

Both from the upstairs and downstairs kitchens came the noisy clatter of 
knives: the women were slicing up apples for drying; the stoves gave off a pun- 
gent sweet smell. 

Sometimes, drawn by the sounds of all this fuss and activity, Mari Poder 
went into the downstairs kitchen. 

Somewhat reluctantly she would draw a hairpin from her head and prize the 
stones out of cherries. 


Vaike was the only woman in the house who neither cleaned nor chopped 
nor salted. She had no vat for cucumbers, no jam jars, no money to buy sugar. 
All she had was a young appetite. And when Triinu placed on the table an earthen- 
ware dish of skimming from the jam Vaike ate it up eagerly and afterwards licked 
the spoon. | 

When the berries and mushrooms came to an end Triinu and Laine took 
baskets and went into the forest for new supplies. Triinu took turns with Laine 
at carrying little Vello. 

On the way they dropped in at the old mill to pick up Kai and her red dog. 

They were in no danger of getting lost with Kai as their companion: the old 
woman knew very well all the woods, marshes and groves around. 

__ She led them to a bilberry marsh where the little clumps of moss were covered 
with crimson berries. They had only to sit down on the ground, put their baskets 
before them and set about with both hands filling them with berries. 
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Then, following close on the dog the three women came to a dense sun- 
warmed pine grove. Here under low decaying tree stumps whole families of chan- 
terelles grew, looking like little golden buttons tossed on to the emerald-green moss. 
Vello stretched his arms out to pick them but his mother would not allow him to 
do so: she sat him down on an open place so as to be able to keep him in sight 
and circled around him stooping low. When Vello grew up he would remember 
that unusual picture: the fringed curtain of branches, his mother stooping and 
running her hands over the soft green earth. And all the verdure around bathed 
in warm sunshine. 

On the way back they found late raspberries growing profuse in a clearing 
where the trees had been recently felled. There were even a few overripe wild 
strawberries in the tall grass, so soft they hardly stood the touch of fingers. 


Seppel kept her word and came over on a rainy day. The three Communists 
at the kolkhoz—Arro, Raid and Mari Poder—assembled to confer with her. 

‘Again, as in July, they met in the chairman’s office. 

“Well, comrades?” Seppel began. “Why are you keeping Mari in reserve? 
Let’s talk it over. Have you decided anything yourself, Mari?” 

Mari Poder hesitated a little, then asked why she shouldn’t be given the 
post of agronomist, if even temporarily. It was vacant, the work was necessary 
and she was not without experience. 

Arro averted his eyes and pursed his lips stubbornly. 

“I don’t know,” he said. “It seems to me that isn’t the best solution for 
us or for Comrade Poder, for that matter. We need an agronomist with a degree. 
Besides, we have someone in mind....” 

Raid nodded his agreement. 

There was a silence. Mari Poder coloured. 

' “What are you proposing then?” Seppel asked. 

“Our animal husbandry is lagging behind. Why couldn’t Comrade Poder, 
as a Communist, set an example and go to work in the most difficult sector? 
We’ll give her pedigree cattle, an increased ration of fodder....” 

“You want to make a milkmaid out of me?” asked Mari Poder sharply. 

“Yes.” Arro looked her straight in the eye. “And why not?” ; 

“People win fame that way,” said Raid; sparks glinted in the depths of his 
eyes. 

Mari Poder turned aside. Seppel was speaking. : 

Why, in fact, shouldn’t Mari Poder work at the cattle farm if the situation 
there was so bad? She should not think that her comrades were punishing or 
humiliating her. An energetic experienced person was needed for the job. Raid 
was right: milkmaids’ work was held in high respect. Mari ought to agree... 

Silence fell again. ean 

From the office nearby came the jarring sound of a tenor voice shouting 


into a telephone: 
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“I beg your pardon but I’m not a magician, I’m only a book-keeper. Yes, 

begging your pardon, of course.” ; 5 
Se Well, if Here's nothing else to be done about it...” said Mari Poder 
glumly. “But I won’t tell you today. I’ll think things over for a day or two. 

The others exchanged relieved glances: after all, a person ought to think 
things over before taking a decision. 

Before leaving Seppel drew Arro aside. 

‘Listen, Arro... Poder’s situation isn’t a very pleasant one, you know. 
You too ought to understand and help her. Your approach ought to be that of a 
comrade.” 

“But what can I do?” said Arro with a shrug. 

“That’s just it. There’s no need to irritate her or be rough with her. No 
thumping the table, for instance. That’s no way of teaching people.” 

“What are you referring to?” asked Arro with surprise. “Who told you about 
that?” 

“Well, she told me herself.” 

“But it wasn’t like that at all,” Arro expostulated. 

“All right, all right,” said Seppel placatingly. “I’m only warning you, 


just in case.... You know how difficult she is.” 
Difficult? Why, it was altogether vile! Arro told himself indignantly later 
on. She garbled everything, complained all round. . . . And now it was he, Peeter 


Arro, who was supposed to exercise understanding and tact towards her. Was 
she going to be allowed to get away with that brazen-faced behaviour? 

Some three days later he saw Mari Poder in the yard: she was hanging up 
to dry a heavy skein of dark dyed wool. 

He asked her whether she had come to any decision. 

“Yes, I’ve decided what to do,” she replied without meeting his eyes. “I’ve 
decided to take my holidays.” 

He looked at her in perplexity. 

“I haven’t taken a holiday for six years,” she went on straightening the 
tangled strands of wool. “I’ve the right to some holidays, haven’t I?” 

“Of course,” he said looking rather silly. “Of course you have.” 

On that their conversation finished. 
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A new cow, red and hornless, appeared in the shed. 

Laine led it in and put it not far from the white-headed cow of Mari Poder. 

The red cow breathed loudly at the wall, squinted suspiciously, but took 
bread from Priit’s hand which trembled with excitement. 

In the evening Laine went into the cowshed with a new milk-pail; Triinu 
had already given her a lesson in milking on the other cow. 

The white streams of milk noisily hit the gleaming sides of the pail. But 


then the milk stopped coming and hard as she tried Laine could not get another 
drop from the soft teats. 
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She looked into the pail anxiously: it contained no mor 

She burst into te kitchen. 3 Sea Rodelissitls: 
LS ake been cheated,” she cried sorrowfully, “The cow isn’t giving any 

Triinu gave the cow a piece of bread, massaged its udder and the milk began 
to spurt into the pail again quite freely. 

“She was hiding the milk from you. That happens sometimes,” said Triinu. 
“Evidently the former owner used to give her bread before milking and she’s 
got used to it. The milk’s nice and thick, like cream. Look at the way it sticks 
to the sides of the pail. It’s a good cow.” 

When Peeter Arro came home Laine told him the events of the day laugh- 
ingly over the supper table. : 

He slowly poured the milk into his glass from the jug. 

“One’s own cow in the shed—why, that’s already a household,” he said jok- 
ingly. “And what a lovely taste it has—like almonds. You’d never get milk like 
that in town, whatever you paid for it; they pour the milk from thousands of 
different cows into one tank; besides it’s pasteurized. Why, dear, it was worth 
coming to live in the country if only to get milk like this.” 

Laine lit the kerosene lamp, shadows moved across their faces; the dark 
September evening crept in through the open window. 

There was a smell of kerosene. 

“Maybe you’re right .. .” said Laine thoughtfully as she turned down the 
wick which was beginning to hiss. “But what was wrong with town life?” 

“Well, what’s wrong with this?” 

“Oh, nothing. Look, Peeter, couldn’t we all four of us go into the forest 
tomorrow? It’s Sunday.” 

Laine looked at her husband with bright eyes. She seemed livelier. 

“Tomorrow?” said Arro and pondered. “Tomorrow I’m going to be so busy 
I won’t know which way to turn, I’ve got to bring the motor to the saw and 
then I’ve just got to go to the threshing floor.... Today the tractor driver— 
he’s quite a greenhorn—melted the bearings of the tractor... .” ; 

Flourishing his fork and hurriedly chewing his supper he went on with a 
look of alarm: the winter-sown grain wasn’t completely threshed yet and they 
should have finished threshing the spring crop, and then it was high time the 
potatoes were dug up. 

“That wouldn’t be so bad but I want to get at any cost the saw running in 
early October, so we can get a new floor laid in the cowshed before the winter 
sets in. Why, aren’t you listening?” 

Her chin cupped in her hands Laine sat silent and still staring at the flame. 
A little furrow lay on her brow. 

“Oh, I was just thinking,” she said gravely. “You know, Peeter, it would 
soon be a month since we came here and I’ve not seen anything of the country. 
I’ve only been into the forest a few times with Triinu and then not for long: 


she’s always in such a hurry to get home.” 
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She was right, thought Arro guiltily. Those weeks she had been hardly ever 
going out, seeing practically no one. And she had no friends or acquaintances 
there anyway. That was all wrong. He would have to do something about it. 

“All right, dear,” he said, trying to comfort her. “I promise you we’ll go for 
a walk in the forest, and through the fields too.” 

“When? You leave the house at dawn and don’t get back till after dark. 
I only see you over the supper table. I might as well be a servant.” 

“Once this rush is over, Laine, things will be easier. You'll see.’ 

“And what then?” she said with a hard look. “The nights will be long 
then. I’ll be sitting with the children beside this lamp. You know, this stink 
of kerosene takes my appetite away. I’ve been used to electricity since I was a 

ild.” 
o. “We'll have it, we’ll have everything: electricity and the wireless, too,” 
Arro said gaily, rising to his feet and patting his wife tenderly on the shoulder. 
“Are you in a bad mood today?” 

He undressed hurriedly in the bedroom. The children were sleeping. Arro 
fell off to sleep the moment his head touched the pillow. 

Laine looked at the children: the bluish whites of Vello’s little eyes were 
just visible through the unevenly closed lashes; Priit tossed in his sleep, his 
cheeks pink and rosy, Laine tucked in the blanket and leaned over her husband. 
He was snoring slightly like a man worn out after a hard day’s work. 

“My men are alseep,” Laine said to herself, smiling faintly. She carried the 
lamp into the next room which served as dining room, sitting room and nursery. 

She put the lamp on a round table and cast her eyes thoughtfully round the 
walls of the little room. She was listening. 

It was so quiet in the house that she could hear her husband’s breathing from 
the next room; the lamp hissed on the table. 

Laine thought she heard someone stirring downstairs. There was a sound 
like a chair being pushed back or a door being shut. Then footsteps again. She 
could imagine vividly how that strange woman with the unfriendly expression 
was walking about the room, turning something over in her mind and staring up 
at the ceiling from time to time witl hostile eyes. 

It was a very unpleasant thought, Laine hurriedly drove it away, sat down 
on the sofa and picked up a newspaper. 

But the paper soon dropped from her fingers. Her eyes wandered and fell 
on the old-fashioned telephone receiver fixed to the wall. 

Laine imagined the telephone wire running from the house into the dark 
September night. Two lone wires joined up with the humming trunk-lines that 
ran over the fields and the forest to Tallinn, to the switchboard of the central 
telephone exchange. At that switchboard, in a brightly-lit room, Laine used 
to work before she married. 

In those days, in the blinding light of electric lamps, to the sounds of hurried, 
angry, happy, preoccupied voices which were constantly sounding in her ears, 
she had not been able to imagine how the wires led far away from the capital, 
to a house lost in the night, to a room where the silence was broken only by the 
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sounds of faint breathing, the hissing of a lamp and the occasional tread of feet 
downstairs. 

She could now pick up the receiver and get a connection ‘with the switchboard 
at the main exchange, hear the voice of one of her former work-mates and friends, 
give her name and talk about herself. 

But what would she talk about? The funny incident with the red hornless 
cow? Even that silly thing seemed to her a big event in her life these days, here 
in the attic, most of the time on her own, in surroundings so strange to her. Why, 
iis: piace even smelled strange! What could her old friends find to interest them 
in that: 

How unexpectedly it had all happened, thought Laine, casting a hostile 
look at the walls with their cheap new paper, at the low attic ceiling, at the 
old wooden telephone box on the wall, of a type that had been long discarded in 
aes How had it occurred that she should be sitting there near that kerosene 
amp? 

If her mother had foretold for her such a future from the playing-cards she 
liked to spread in front of her, she would just not have believed her. 

The trouble had begun when her husband had been sent on that trip. As an 
experienced fitter he had been sent by the machine shop to help in the workshop 
at the machine and tractor station his factory took an interest in. He had worked 
there for a month and come back at the end of April, sunburnt and lean, as though 
he had been rain-washed in the spring breezes. For the first time after many years 
Peeter had found himself in the country, just at the season when the spring waters 
are running boisterously and the earth smells strong and thick and the starlings 
chatter shrilly. After that he longed to get back to the village. 

Fate might have been lying in wait for him. The first person he met in the 
office at the shop was the secretary of the Party organization. The secretary 
told him about a Party meeting which had been held the evening before. Those 
who were willing to work in the country had put down their names. The Party 
organizer was about to take the list to the district committee. Arro without a 
moment’s hesitation, without even consulting his wife—which was so like him— 
had slapped the table and eagerly asked to have his name added to the bottom 

of the list. 

Afterwards he confessed to Laine that the Party organizer had not agreed 
to do this at first. And the chief of the department had also protested when he 
found out, but... when a man is being stubborn what is to be done about it? 
The list went to the district committee with his name on it. ae 

“You understand,” he told Laine, blinking guiltily, “T simply didn’t have 
time to ask your advice. I had to make up my mind straight away, on the spot. 

No, she had not held him back. He gave her such glowing accounts of life 
in the country, he was so enthusiastic about it that it never occurred to her to 
try and talk him out of it. She understood: for him, a man of twenty-seven, a 
rank-and-file fitter, it was a big bold step in life to take over the chairmanship 
of a large kolkhoz. In her dreams she already saw her husband a man whom every- 
one respected and appreciated in the district. She visualized their new house 
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among the flowers and the lilac blossom, pictured the excursions they would 
take on a motorcycle with side-car or perhaps in an operr car. Peeter would be able 
to afford it. 

In April the weather turned fine and they went about all keyed-up as if they 
~were in love again for the first time; they went to the theatre and took long walks 
together; Peeter brought home sprigs of pussy willow and bunches of early 
snowdrops. 

And now here she was. 

Laine did not long for those April days now—she was certain that better _ 
ones would come. She did not regret Peeter’s hasty decision nor her own coming 
to the country. 

But she was surprised and disturbed. 

She knew that she would encounter difficulties but she had envisaged them 
in a heroic light. She had seen herself side by side with her husband dragging 
logs for their new house, sitting with him all night through helping him draw up 
lists and fill up papers; Peeter would fall ill and she would replace him, go out 
into the fields and give orders.... 

But as it had turned out Peeter did not need any help of that sort at all. 
He needed a nursemaid and a cook.... 

But even that would not have mattered much if it hadn’t been for that hate- 
ful woman downstairs. .. . Sometimes it seemed to her that it wasn’t the walls 
and the kerosene that smelled so badly but the hate that Mari Poder nursed, 
a hate that seeped through the cracks in the walls. . 

And a vague presentiment of evil things to come crept into her heart. 
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Mari Poder shuffled in her slippers loudly and noisily shifted chairs de- 
liberately to muffle the sounds that came from upstairs. But the harder she 
ae the more clearly she heard the patter of children’s feet and the heavy steps 
of a man. 

By these sounds she always knew what was happening up there: she knew 
when the children woke up and started playing, when Laine was washing potatoes 
a epee firewood for the stove. She knew when Peeter Arro left and when he 
returned. 


She managed to conceal the dark patch left by the telephone with a wall 
calendar but the calendar was too small: there was a dark stripe both above and 
below it. They were always smiting her eyes and reminding her of the past. 

When Arro spoke on the telephone and his loud baritone rang out Mari Po- 
der’s face turned ashen. There, she thought with anger, there you are, you found 
everything ready-made for you and it was I, Mari Poder, who was responsible 
for all that. That lorry which you repaired was one of the first in the kolkhozes 
of the district; I, Mari Poder, secured it for the Sower with such difficulty and 
I was proud of it. And the two other lorries—d’you think they’d been easy to get 
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hold of? And the telephone you took from me? She had quarrelled with the head 
of the local exchange but all the same she had forced her to provide telephones 
for each team-leader and for herself too. 

One day Mari Poder noticed a lorry bringing a mechanical saw along 
the road. 

She reflected bitterly that in this too she’d been unlucky: the saw had been 
on order for a long time but it had arrived, as if to mock her, in Arro’s time. 
People, of course, would give him the credit for it. Hadn’t he been sent to the 
farm to correct her mistakes and omissions? He’d prepared a place for her in 
the cowshed. And even if she managed to bring their cows up to the first place 
in the district he would get the credit for it. People would say that the moment 
Peeter Arro came things began to look up. No, Comrade Arro, Mari Poder was 
not going to run to your orders, she wasn’t your door-mat. She was not going to 
win him laurels by the work of her hands. 

Again the burning feeling came to her throat. She went to the cupboard and 
clinked glass against glass. She had finished the cordial long ago. Now she poured 
herself vodka into a little glass and with puckered face tossed it down her 
throat. 

Anyway, she had told him bluntly in front of all, what she thought of him. 
And she’d done right to say she was going to take a holiday. She had time to 
think out her next move. Time was the best counsellor. Time was a good judge; 
it would reveal how good an organizer Arro was. That was also still an open 
question. She’d heard, for instance, that he wanted to reduce the grain issue per 
work-day. How would the collective farmers take that? They’d be sure to re- 
member Mari Poder. 

Being on holiday she got up late and clad in an old dressing-gown with a 
collar that was growing shiny, she lolled aimlessly about the house. Suddenly 
she seemed to have so much spare time that she didn’t know what to do. For 
whole hours she sat in the kitchen, grumbling at Triinu and ordering her about, 
drinking a cup of coffee now and again and livening up only when a long-legged 
girl with a nose pealing from sunburn came with the mail. — 

Mari Poder watched the post-girl’s sun-tanned hands impatiently and asked 
her whether she had a letter for her. She was expecting to hear from her daughter 
who had gone back to town after the summer holidays. Besides, there might be 
a letter from Seppel. 

On learning that there was no letter for her she would pick up the local 
newspaper in disappointment and read it all through, the way she used to read 
instructions from the district. 

If she noticed a familiar name in the paper she would read attentively but 
it needed no more than a few words of praise for that person for Mari Poder to 

| h the paper aside with a vexed gesture. 
ee Batons aie she would drink a glass or two of vodka and that would whet 
r appetite. un 
% After dinner she would while away the hours on her hard sofa—knitting or 
simply falling into a doze to be awakened by the patter of children’s feet overhead. 
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Once she felt a desire to share with her daughter everything that was seething 
inside her, so she picked up her pen and wrote: “Dear daughter Ingrid,” and 
stopped. 

eee knew that she had been replaced but she knew nothing about the sub- 
sequent meeting with Seppel and about her mother’s quarrel with Arro at the 
board meeting. 

Mari Poder decided to describe the events in general terms and to soften them 
down to suit her fifteen-year-old daughter whom she did not want to alarm. But 
at the same time she wanted to complain of her fate and explain how deeply 
offended she felt. 

Fiddling with the pen she pondered on how to-start. 

She recalled all the details of that meeting with Seppel and how much she 
had lived through on that occasion; she had approached Seppel about a new 
appointment only to find that she had no intention of offering her one. How silly 
she must have seemed to Seppel! She winced at the thought. 

She recalled the depressing drive home in Kotsar’s car, the dark patch left 
by the telephone, her quarrels with Arro and finally the talk in the Party group 
when after all those glowing words about her experience, duty and opportunities 
they had offered her the job of a milkmaid. 

For several hours she sat over the letter without getting a word down on 
papers And at the end of it all she went back to the cupboard and picked up the 
bottle. 

Late in September when the leaves came rustling down and the rooks cawed 
harshly Mari Poder heard from Triinu that Arro was proposing to saw the first 
logs into planks the next morning. 

The news not only surprised her, it pricked her painfully. For all her envy 
of Peeter Arro’s management, for all her hatred of his success she felt a sudden 
urge to watch the saw start working. 
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Waking up at dawnPeeter Arro listened to the quiet breathing of his sleeping 
wife and children. The ceiling was rosy from the first rays of the sun. What had 
happened the evening before to give him this sense of joy in his heart? 

Remembering, he sprang from his bed and, trying not to wake anyone, 
dressed and found some bread and a mug of milk for himself in the kitchen. 

Five minutes later he was striding along the road towards the saw. 

The grass was white from the morning frost. Arro thought with excitement 
that they were putting the saw into commission at the very last moment: there 
was still just time to lay a floor in the cowshed before the first snows came. If 
they managed to do that he would have kept his first promise. 

And right through the long winter they would saw planks for a new cowshed. 
They would start felling timber in the far wood and cart it to the saw. There 
would be many new roads and tracks running to the shed on the edge of the alder 
grove. The motor would begin to hum, driving away the sleepy silence of the. 
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woods, the saw would hiss, voices would ring out, the air would smell. of heated 
oil, tobacco smoke, and human bodies. Voices of life, smells of life... . 

Now only three of them were working on the saw—Mart, Jaagup Parts, and 
himself. But when logs were brought in from the forest and work would be in full 
swing they would need a good many hands. 

Arro thought of those days with impatience. Then, he thought with feeling, 
every collective farmer would realize what he wanted to achieve. The hot hiss 
of the saw would tell them more clearly than his words could that he had come 
pte a just for fun, not just to squabble with peevish Mari Poder. He had come 

o build. 

On coming up to the shed he was surprised to see a number of youths and 
pein jooking through the open doors. He could hear their loud voices from some 
way off. 

He frowned. He had intended to test the saw without an audience, without 
any fuss. No one knew how it would work. So the evening before he had issued 
instructions that only Parts and old Mart were to be present. And here there was 
something like a meeting. ... The news about the saw going into commission 
had somehow leaked out. 

There was nothing to be done. Arro went up to the open doors and greeted 
the collective farmers heartily. Five or six voices replied in chorus. He caught 
sight of Milvi Lepp’s freckled face. 

“I’ve come to see you keep your word, chairman,” she said brightly. “You 
promised us the first planks for the cowshed. We’re afraid someone will get in 
before us.” ) 

“It’ll be as I said,” answered Arro. 

“Oh no...no... first we ought to make them pay a ransom,” protested 
Mart with a sly wink. “And they’ve nothing to pay with.” 

“That’s easily done,” said Lepp boldly. “If we only get those 
planks!” 

“We’ll soon see what sort of customer you are,” said Parts briskly. “What 


about the deposit?” : 
“We’ll bargain afterwards,” Arro interrupted. “Well, Mart, shall we 


start?” 

Mart’s face grew serious; he tossed his cigarette end away. 

“Why should we wait? It’s high time.” me 

They looked: over the motor carefully again, tested the transmission and 
the fastenings of the saw and laid a pine log on the bogie. MK 

“It’s tuned like a psalm-reader’s fiddle,” Mart said at last. “If only we play 
fe right.” 

Arro looked hard at his two assistants. 

It seemed to him that behind their jesting lay a feeling of excitement, and 
this drew him to them. He too was nervous and excited: he had spent a lot 
of money and effort on the saw, and so many hopes and promises were bound up 
with it. He had never had to assemble a mechanical saw before and had relied » 
largely on Mart. What if Mart had messed the job? 
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The spectators crowded round the doors. Arro thought he saw Mari Poder 
among them. ; 

“Let it go,” he shouted and sprang towards the saw. 

The wooden shed was filled with the rhythmical champing sound of the mo- 
tor; the smell of petrol grew stronger; the walls shook tensely. 5 

The sharp teeth of the saw screeched as they bit into the resinous pine trunk 
which shook to the rhythm of the throbbing motor. 

Arro anxiously watched the way the saw worked. There was something wrong 
but he could not spot what it was. 

Suddendly Mart straightened his back and raised his hand warningly. Parts 
switched off the engine. 


Swearing violently Mart drew a sharp saw-tooth out of the fresh sawdust. 

“We'll lose all the saw-teeth that way. Did you notice, Peeter? The log 
goes in late, when the saw is already three quarters way down. All the work is 
done by the last quarter of the saw. Let the wolves get at my guts if I’m wrong, 
damn it.” 

“The fiddle was badly tuned,” Arro said. “Your psalm-reader’s playing 
with the heel of his bow and is tearing the strings.” 

“And the parishioners won’t give him anything for that kind of playing,” 
added Jaagup standing beside the motor. 

There were more people at the doors now. Their voices rose. 

“Bring me some spanners,” said Arro. “We'll fix this in a couple of shakes.” 

Half an hour later the engine was set running again and sawdust came spurt- 
ing from under the saw once more. 

“It’s running better now but the log’s still coming in late,” said Arro and 
raised his hand. 

The saw was stopped and once more spanners were applied. 

“It’s stuck on the twigs. The saw won’t take them,” someone said with ob- 
vious derision from near the door. “Change the log.” 

Mart threw a killing glance in the direction of that voice. 

“Well, here we go again,” he said. 

_Arro who was leaning between the saw and the log looked up to catch the 
pS better when the saws engaged. Suddenly he felt a sharp nip in his right 

and. 

He jerked up sharply and looked at his fingers in alarm. What he saw looked 
ridiculous: his index finger became disproportionately short; blood was flowing 
from it. The drops were falling on to the yellow sawdust. 

Someone shouted loudly, the engine stopped, the belt flapped and then 
everything was frozen into silence. 


Looking thoroughly upset, Mart danced around Arro digging into his pockets 
in a futile way. 


Arro looked at his finger again. He felt a roaring sound in his ears, his head 
swam. I mustn’t look, he told himself and stared instead at the people around. 
They were crowding around fussily and all talking at once. 
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ee an egg film over it. An egg film, I say,” cried an old woman from the 
crowd. 

Unexpectedly Arro’s eyes met those of Mari Poder. 

___ Her face was pale and she was staring at him but he detected no sympathy 
in her wide-open eyes. Her crooked lips seemed to want to say: “Well, my lad 
the new toy’s mettlesome, eh? Cut off your own finger! ” 

Arro moved his head and turned away. 

Mart at last found a dirty handkerchief in his pocket and ripped it in two 
but at that moment Milvi Lepp brushed him aside and quickly set about binding 
Arro’s finger with gauze. 

“It’s clean. I washed it yesterday,” she mumbled, her brow wrinkled. “Don’t 
worry, chairman, worse things happen. I’ll bandage it temporarily and run to 
the telephone.” 

ane no need for that,” Arro said firmly. “Bind it tight, don’t be 
alraid.” 

The tight bandage seemed to numb the finger and still the stinging pain. 

“Switch it on, Jaagup!” he ordered. “Let’s try again.” 

Jaagup looked at him undecisively, shuffled his feet, but obeyed all the 
same. 

By lunch time the saw was working splendidly. The steel bands cut 
smoothly into the logs, a fresh breeze swept up and tossed the sawdust into 
the air. Gripped by the teeth, the pine log went farther and farther into 
the shed. 

Following it came the people. With looks of concentration on their faces 
they watched how the saws cut into the wood with sharp jabs. 

“Maybe it could cut shingles for my reof?” an old voice behind Arro asked 
uneasily. He turned and saw old Kai. 

“It can do that too,” he replied loudly. “Don’t worry, Kai, I’l] not forget 

‘a pate 

: At a sign from Mart, Jaagup stopped the engine. The collective farmers 
pressed round the log. Mart took away the fastenings and the log fell apart in 
the form of planks. There was a smell of resin. 

People spoke with approval of what they saw. 

Mart lighted a cigarette and said with a sly look at Peeter Arro: 

“The first log ought to be wetted, you know. That’s the rule. What does 
the chairman think about it?” 

Arro was not given time to reply: from behind him came Milvi Lepp’s hand 
holding a bottle of vodka. She placed it on the yellow cut of the planks. 

“That’s easily done,” she said perkily. “If we only get those planks.” 

“So the customer’s treating us, eh?” said Mart, knocking out the cork deftly. 
“Take a pull at this, chairman, you need something to buck you up.” 

Arro took a swig at the bottle and returned it to Mart. Mart raised the bottle 
to his lips slowly and then handed it to Jaagup Parts. 

“Wet your mouth, Jaagup,” he said. “It isn’t a jade we’ve shoed tonight, 
it’s a whole saw-mill we’ve set on its feet.” 
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Peeter Arro looked for Mari Poder but did not find her. She had leit. He 
suddenly felt a violent longing that she should see those resinous planks and hear 
the happy exclamations and jokes of the collective farmers. 

But he soon felt very tired: his hand ached badly. He went out into the 
fresh air. 

Old Piilbaum the stableman came up to him holding a switch which he had 
just broken off a tree. 

“Let’s go, chairman,” he said insistently. “I’ve harnessed the stallion. 
It’ll take you along at the gallop.” 

“Where?” 

“Why, to the doctor!” 

A bay horse stood harnessed in a rubber-tyred trap. Arro looked at his 
injured finger with its blood-soaked bandage and climbed obediently into. 
the trap. 

The horse went at a sharp pace past grey harvested fields, a yellowing birch 
grove and old roadside willows which had lost half their leaves. 

A cold breeze played in Arro’s face. He inhaled the autumn air thirstily 
relishing the sharp smell of fallen leaves. 

“Yes,” he said suddenly. “How did you happen to come to the saw-shed, 
Piilbaum?” 

The driver was so surprised that he almost let his pipe drop from his lips. 

“Why, you sent for me yourself, Comrade Arro.” 

“I did? Who told you that?” 

“Mari Poder.” 

“Ah. All right,” said Arro with a nod. “I’d simply forgotten.” 


They reached the district polyclinic in the evening. The feldsher, a strongly- 
built woman with a wart on her chin, unwound the piece of gauze which was 
now clotted with blood, examined the wound and picked up the telephone receiver. 

“T’ll have to call the surgeon,” she told Arro. 

Feeling guilty as he sat under the feldsher’s stern gaze Arro tried to keep 
his eyes off his finger and waited patiently. The room smelled of ether and io- 
dine, the walls were dazzling white. On coming in he had forgotten to knock the 
sawdust off his boots and this worried him. 

He’d probably lost a finger, damn it all. A superstitious person would no 
doubt have attributed the accident to Mari Poder’s evil eye. But all the same 
they’d sawn the first log up today. . . . Interesting to know whether Mari Poder 
had seen that. 

The surgeon arrived. He was a stooping grave-faced man greying at the tem-- 
ples. He was accompanied by a frail nurse. Arro was taken into an adjacent room 
just as white as the first. 

_ The surgeon and the nurse did something to his hand, there was a clatter 
of instruments on glass, the smell of ether grew stronger. The surgeon said some- 
thing in a gusty, baying voice. The pain was terrible. 
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He looked out of the window. The surgery was on the first floor and he could 
not see Piilbaum’s trap in the square below. 

Had he brought oats for the horse? he wondered, gritting his teeth. 

At last the nurse started applying a dressing; the pain grew less. 

_ “How on earth did you manage to do that?” the surgeon asked in a different, 
quite matter-of-iact voice. “Fingers, I ought to tell you, don’t grow like buds 
Onetrees.” 

Arro told him wearily what had happened. 

__ “And d’you mean to say you went on working with your finger in that state?” 

said the surgeon. “Why, you know, you’re crazy!” 
: aoe brought sawdust in with me,” mumbled Arro, glancing down at his 
oots. 
“Don’t worry about that.” The surgeon glanced down at the yellow linoleum. 
“You can’t make omelettes without smashing eggs, they say. @ 2 
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Before the birches had had time to shed their leaves October crept in and 
a a grey haze across the sky: fine rain fell on the stubble and the slippery 
roads. 

Occasionally gusts of cold wind tore rents in the swollen sky and then beams 
of sunshine would slant down to the earth. But not for long. 

On one of those windy changeable days when the cloud shadows hurtled 
across the earth in pursuit of patches of sunshine and the air was full of weed 
seed, Triinu heard the drawn-out bird cries. 

Looking up she saw an arrow-head formation of cranes flying south. The bird 
in the lead flapped its wings in a slow and stately rhythm. 

Winter was not far off, reflected Triinu. Who knew that better than the birds? 
Yet her son Juulius had not written lately. In his last letter he had told her that 
he would soon be moving into his new flat. But that was over a month ago. Of 
course, moving was no joke, she knew that from long experience; it was better 
to move in warm weather, not in the winter when bottles and jars of preserved 
fruit and pickles could get frozen and burst on the way. 

But old Triinu longed more than ever to move to her son’s place: for some 
reason Mari had grown so bad tempered of late, biting off her head for whatever 
she said. And she’d taken to drinking too. Hardly a day passed without Triinu 
having to go off for a bottle and that didn’t suit her at all at her age. She’d 
never bought vodka even for her late husband. 

But she’d be sorry to leave the upstairs people: they were nice, especially 
the young woman and her children. Sorry too to leave Vaike: who would see 
that the girl got something to eat, if only occasionally? 

Vaike was only a child, after all. She had recently received some rye as part 
payment for her work, but only two sacks, and one of these she had given to 
Triinu. The rest of the rye they spilled straight on to the floor in a corner of the 
hall. It didn’t make much of a heap. 
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Mari Poder came out into the fuss and noise and looked at the heap of rye 
contemptuously. . Ants 

“I see the new chairman isn’t spoiling you,” she said to Vaike. “One thing's 
clear: your silver fox can go on frisking about the farm quite freely.” 

Vaike was too upset to reply. 

But one day Peeter Arro knocked at her door and said gaily: 

“Well, shall we fix the radio?” 

Vaike could not conceal her joy. 

And so loud strains of music burst out from the house with the green 
roof. 

It was so unexpected that everyone in the house listened to it: Laine on 
the top floor threw her arms up with delight, the children scampered to and 
iro hopping to the dance music. Downstairs in the kitchen Triinu stopped wash- 
ing dishes and Mari Poder shrugged her shoulders incredulously. 

The wireless roared dance music and songs all evening. 

It was on every day since then. The longer and gloomier the October eve- 
nings grew the greater the ardour and bravura of that wireless. 

Before dusk had fallen Reinhold Arn would drive up on his muddy motor- 
bike. Usually he brought with him his friend, a young militiaman who smelt 
of eau-de-Cologne and boot-polish. This young man laughed loud and frequently 
which made him flash strong white teeth in a rosy-cheeked face. 

Helgi the zootechnician, a tall dreary girl, used to come often too. Leav- 
ing her market bag and tall muddy rubber boots in the hall near the heap of 
rye she would change into a pair of shoes that she would take from her bag and 
go in to Vaike. 

A few others would look in too and there would be a jolly party. The motor- 
bike would start chugging again at about midnight. Soon the sound would be 
far away and Laine, from her bed upstairs, would for a long time go on smelling 
the pungent stink of burned petrol seeping through the walls and windows. 

The distant groves and the lilac bushes near the house shed their leaves 
and the house could now be seen from far away on the main road.. Passengers 
rushing past in buses and cars on seeing the windows lit up in the autumn dark- 
ness would think: How peaceful and cosy life must be within those walls—how 
wie ag warm and pleasant! In their weariness they longed to sit by the hearth 
and rest. 

And from the village street that ran right past life within those walls 
seemed even gayer: strains of music reached the passers-by and in the uncur- 


pees Raga moved the figures of dancers and their shadows floating on 
e wall. 


And who looking at that house could have guessed that there were such 
strained relations between its inhabitants, that Mari Poder avoided meeting 


the family upstairs and that Triinu Lilander dreamed only of leaving that house 


which reminded her of a roadside inn where people stopped to spend but a 
few days. 
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Peeter Arro too saw the cranes flying south. That day he gave orders for the 
planks to be carted faster to the cowshed and after consultations with Raid and 
other members of the board announced a Repair Day. 

Mari Poder heard about this from Triinu. . 

“Oh, they’ll be kept busy till the snows come. Where are they going to house 
the cows in the meantime? It’s a joke.” 

“They ’ve said they’1] do it all in two days,” Triinu explained. “Thirty peo- 
ple are coming, they’ll clean one half of the cowshed and start laying the floor; 
while that’s being done the cows from that half will be put in a pen. Then, next 
day, they'll deal with the other half the same way. Running repairs, you might 
say.” 

Mari Poder snorted and turned away. 

On the day Arro had named for the repair of the cowshed to start Mari Po- 
der’s first thought on waking was for the weather. From the window she saw that 
it wasn’t raining. She felt disappointed. Just his luck again. 

tanding at the window she saw Arro leave the house clad in a pair of high 
tubber boots. He strode away into the early morning gloom. 

Arro did not come back at dinner time. Her pride and vanity kept Mari 
Poder from going to the old cowshed: she mustin’t let people think that she was 
looking for a pretext to make it up with Arro. 

But she could not restrain herself and sent Triinu to find out what was 
going on. 

Triinu came back half an hour later with some news: not one floor board 
had been laid. When people started digging up the manure they came up against 
a boulder sticking out of the ground. They measured it and decided that when 
they came to laying floor boards that stone would rise above the level of the 
floor. They started digging under it. It turned out to be an enormous boulder 
which had lain there since the days of the barons—and little wonder! There was 
a lot of humming and hawing and finally Arro rang up the machine and tractor 
station. Yes, they would send a tractor. The next day. The tractor would drag 

he boulder out of the cowshed. . 
: “A tractor in the cowshed!” said Mari clapping her hands. “That Arro’s 
out of his mind. The cows’ll go mad or strangle themselves on their tethers. 

“Half the cows are already in the pen, in the open air. But the night’s cold. 
Arro went there; he wants to drive them into the empty shed.” : 

“What, in the dark?” said Mari Poder, her indignation rising. How can 
they be driven a whole kilometre? Our Hane from the town is seeing things. . . 

1, never mind. It’ll be a lesson to him.” 

i Mie podet did not go to bed; she was aching with impatience to learn how 
it would all end. She felt sorry for the cows shivering in the cold or Bue i 
the darkness while being driven to another place. But at the same we s oe 
a malicious pleasure. Well, it would ee Arro cee a peg or two. He’d see tha 
ing a kolkhoz was not like mending an old lorry. ; 
sic came home after midnight. Holding her breath, Mari eee udictes 
to the voices overhead but could not distinguish what was being said: they were 
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talking quietly so as not to awaken the children. One thing was clear to her. 
Peeter Arro was telling his wife something excitedly: 

How had he managed finally? How had he got out of the fix? Anyway, she’d 
never fit in with Arro. There was no work for her at this place. 

So did Mari Poder reflect as she stubbornly concealed from herself the fact 
that everything Arro did lay painfully close to her heart. = 

The heap of grain in the hall diminished after Vaike had been visited by 

Katrin Org, Jaagup Parts’ wife and some other women. And then Vaike went 
to the village store and bought several dress lengths of a cheap printed material, 
a pair of nylon stockings in a rustling transparent packet and a voile rainbow- 
hued scarf. 

Every time Vaike brought back something new from the shop Triinu made 
a scene and tried to make her understand that the colours in the material would 
run the first time it was washed and that there was nowhere in the village where 
runs in her nylon stockings could be caught up. As for the scarf, Triinu dismissed 
it as an utterly useless thing. 

One should buy wisely, choosing carefully, Triinu reasoned. It was better 
to buy fewer but better things; wool and silk practically never wore out or lost 
colour. And she called to witness her own dresses which smelled strongly of moth- 
balls. 

But Vaike merely glanced at them and turned back to the lengths she had 
chosen. Never mind how quickly the colours would run, those materials had one 
big advantage over Triinu’s everlasting dresses. Each length held an exciting 
secret for Vaike: how would each dress look on her, what day would she put it 
on, what flowers would she wear as decoration? 

Triinu’s dresses, like old newspapers, smelled of the past; and nothing would 
make them shed that smell. 

And what did it matter if the colours did run? They would delight the eye 
if only for one day and then, look, other pretty patterned cottons would appear! 
Life was not to be treated as something like that locked chest-of-drawers which 
ae opened on her son’s birthday or on the anniversary of her husband’s 

eath. 


Vaike did not voice these thoughts, however, for fear of offending the old 
woman. 


“Why worry about that?” she said placatingly. “I’ll buy some more. I shan’t 
wear them for ever.” 

“What will you buy them with? There’s practically nothing left in the cor- 
ner there. Your grain’s gone to feed other people’s chickens.” 

“That was an advance. We’ll get some more.” 

“How much, d’you think? That Arro isn’t so generous. Take care you aren’t 
left without grain. And I won’t be here to help you with advice.” 

Vaike was no longer listening to the grumbling old woman. Placing the scarf 
over her shoulders she looked into the mirror and smiled dreamily. 

And Triinu had to admit that the scarf looked prettier for being near Vai- 
ke’s bright blue eyes and rosy cheeks. . 
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_ Still smiling, Vaike slowly straightened the scarf. Triinu’s knowledge of 
life told her the girl’s smile was not addressed to her but to someone who was 
not in the room. It was for his sake she was willing to give up all the grain 
‘heaped in the hall to make herself lovely and desirable for him. 


Before dawn, Triinu who was dozing lightly—as old people do—in the guest 
room where she spent the night when there were no visitors, suddenly heard 
the hall-door creak. 

It must, she thought, be the cat asking to be let out. Taking a pocket torch 
she went into the hall. The rye crunched under her feet. She did not find the 
cat. But she clearly heard the door on the verandah creak. This surprised her 
and she directed the beam of her torch through the glass door into the depth 
of the verandah. The beam of light fell on a man’s neck above the collar of a 
shiny leather tunic. The man moved immediately into the dark cavity of the 
door. The catch clicked. 

In that brief moment Triinu recognized Reinhold Arn. 

The astonished old woman’s thoughts raced. She well remembered that 
Arn and his friend the militiaman had left late that evening. She had made cer- 
tain they had closed the door behind them. Yet here was Arn mysteriously back 
in the house. 

Triinu listened carefully: she expected to hear the sound of the motorbike 
starting. 

But the minutes passed and no sound came. 

Then she remembered with a shock that she had not heard the clatter of 
the engine that evening either. And not only that time; she had not heard it leav- 
ing in any of the evenings before. 

That meant Arn had come on foot. Later he left with the rest but evidently 
came back alone soon afterwards, entering either through the door or through 
the window. Vaike must have given him the key. 

Triinu tottered back to her room, lit the lamp and, feeling perturbed, sat 
on the edge of her bed and reflected. ‘ 

So that was what was going on in the house! But why hadn’t she spotted it 

before and turned Arn out? Poor little Vaike.... 
: But even if she had spotted it, she thought in despair, what was she going 
to do about it? Vaike was not her daughter, and what if she were? They all want- 
ed to live an independent life these days! Soon everyone in the house would 
know about it and start gossiping. She didn’t know how the affair might end. 
People said Arn changed his girl friends every month. But Vaike was blind. 
Oh, it was bad, too bad! Ought she to tell Peeter Arro to do something about 
it? But no, the poor girl would be terribly upset about it. 

The clock on the wall struck six. 

After feeding and milking the cows, Triinu went back to the kitchen, lit 
the stove and waited for Vaike to wake up. 

She decided to speak to the girl very firmly before it was too late. 
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But what if it were too late? 4 

It grew light outside. The family upstairs woke up. Triinu could hear the 
children’s voices. Then sleepy-eyed Vaike came into the kitchen. Triinu angrily 
rattled the pots and the door of the cooking range. She barely answered Vaike’s 
greetings. 

Vaike washed and dried herself with the towel as she walked back to her 
room. Triinu followed without a word and closed the door behind her. 

Vaike looked with surprise at the old woman’s face. 

“Is anything wrong?” 

“Wrong? It’s I who ought to be asking you that,” Triinu whispered tragi- 
cally. “He spent the night here.” . 

The old woman would like to have seen Vaike burst into tears or look fright- 
ened, but the girl just went on carefully rubbing her dry face. 

“He spent the night here, I saw him,” Triinu repeated. “What’s going to 
happen next, Vaike?” 

Vaike turned away and spent a long time hanging the towel on to a nail. 
When she faced Triinu again her face looked calm in the faintly blue morning 
light. Whether inspringor in autumn the light is always tender and bluish 
at sunrise. 

“Well, what of it?” Vaike asked quietly, looking Triinu in the eyes. 
“We did not want others to know, but now that you’ve seen it means you know.” 

“What d’you think you’re doing? A girl like you, on her own.” 

“We are going to get married,” Vaike said, her calmness surprised Triinu. 

“Has he told you so?” 

“Not yet. But I know, we shall.” 

“How can you possibly know?” Trinnu asked horrified. “Even if he prom- 

ised it you can’t believe it.” 
; “I know it will happen,” Vaike persisted. “Why, Triinu, you know very 
well that you are going to live with your son although he hasn’t written to you 
about it.” 

“But he’s my son!” Exclaimed Triinu waving her hands. “This man’s a 
stranger.” . 

“He is not a stranger to me,” said Vaike proudly. 

And so the conversation ended in a deadlock. Vaike went to the office. But 
the old woman was so upset that she could not wait another moment and as soon 
as she could snatch the chance she went upstairs to Laine. 

Not wishing to betray Vaike, Triinu beat about the bush and complained 
that the parties downstairs with the music and dancing could lead to no good. 
It was a pity Peeter Arro had fitted up the wireless. It would have been another 
matter had he installed it upstairs to listen to the news broadcast. But Arn 
turned the knobs only to dance music. There was a poor inexperienced girl who 
had fallen head over heels in love with him. Stories of that kind always finish 
badly. He would lead the girl astray and then drop her. 

It seemed to Laine the old woman knew more than she was letting on. 
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Laine too felt worried; she had often spoken to Vaike when they met down- 
stairs. Vaike seemed to her a nice pleasant girl though somewhat light-minded 
and unsettled. 

The women discussed the matter for a long time. They could think of noth- 
_ing better to do than consult Arro. He came back late, tired after a meeting at 
the district centre. Laine postponed raising the matter till a more suitable oc- 
casion. After supper in the evening Arro went to bed right away and a few 
minutes later was sleeping soundly. 

Laine as usual carried the lamp into the next room. 

Pensively she placed it on the table and stood listening to the jolly music 
coming from below. She could hear the sounds of dancing feet and careless laugh- 
ter. 

A doubt suddenly struck her: was there any need to tell Peeter about Trii- 
nu’s anxieties? Should one prevent people living the way they liked? Judging 
from everything they were having a good time and enjoying themselves. 

Perhaps they were happier than she was. Although she had everything Vaike 
has not got yet, a husband, two kids, nice dresses, pretty furniture. 

The telephone rang behind her. She started and picked up the receiver. 

“Tallinn is calling you,” a woman’s voice announced crisply. “Go 
abead joc...” 

“Hullo, my pet...” a rough male voice shouted breezily, “don’t be an- 
gry with me for calling so late.” 

“Who’s speaking?” | 

“Hullo... Is that you, Mari?” the voice boomed. “It’s me, Evald. Hul- 
fo... Can -you hear~ me?” 

“You want Mari Poder?” asked Laine. 

“Yes, please. ... Who is speaking?” 

“Comrade Poder lives on the ground floor.” 

The angry muttering broke off. 

Laine hung up the receiver and shrugged. 

The music downstairs stopped. People were speaking more loudly: evidently 
the party was beginning to break up. 


(to be continued) 
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ARC OF THE EARTH 


es journey I had planned began from the North 
Pole: 

It began with something that seemed just about impos- 
sible. Floating ice had unexpectedly piled up on the air 
strip. Water was eating away at one end and jagged ice 
walled off the other. The take-off run was three hundred 
metres short. 

The pilot had orders to fly. He could have refused but, after walking up 
and down and taking a look at things, he suddenly threw aside his cigarette and 
Said ol Leda 

The engine roared, sending up a cloud of snow, and the plane rushed straight 
towards the ridge of ice. I counted the seconds of its bumping career and in- 
stinctively edged back in my seat. 

The floor pressed up under my feet and the plane rose. The ice ridge seemed 
to scratch its undercarriage, then fell away under the wing in a flash of glassy 
green. There was no crash, I was not falling. The dark blobs on the white field 
below dropped away behind, slower and slower, dwindling in size. The sense 
of speed rapidly disappeared and soon we seemed to be floating rather than flying. 
Floating happily in mid-air. 

And so I quitted the North Pole and flew south across Moscow as far as 
I could go in the direction of the South Pole. 
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It had for long been one of my dreams to span the globe from pole to pole, 
to turn upside down without noticing it and take a look at those spots where 
the ends of the earth’s axis ought to be sticking out. 


There was no hope of going at the time, but the idea was there, and I could 
afford to wait. And when the time came, I flew to the Arctic Ocean and, starting 
from the Pole, began making my way south, from latitude to latitude, as if I 
were climbing down a rope ladder draped over the globe. 

It was not just a whim, I wanted to make the journey in order to tell others 
about it. | wanted to remind people that they live on a planet. 

But why did I chose a meridian to guide me? The answer is simple. The 
meridians follow the path of Nature’s most important transformations. 

The degrees of latitude form a scale of constant and inevitable changes. 
With every step one takes towards the equator the sun rises higher and higher, 
and this growing angle of its altitude is the chief means of indicating the amount 
of solar energy coming down to us. And anyway, what is it but the sun which 
gives life both to Iceland moss and the palm of the tropics? When the tempera- 
ture changes, the whole of living nature changes with it. Some colours fade, 
new colours take their place in the flowing picture of the world. Scenery re- 
sponds to other influences besides latitude, but latitude has the last word. 

It was my idea to visit every latitude, notebook in hand. To follow a me- 
ridian from end to end, from polar ice to polar ice. 

My job is to write about different places. That’s why I became a globe- 
trotter. I have felt the bark of the birch, pricked myself on saksaul, broken bam- 
boo on the Kuril Islands. I have ridden the northern deer, watched the fire- 
flies, seen yaks in the Pamirs, hidden from the panthers of the Tian-Shan. I have 
peered down ice crevasses, waited for the Northern Lights, marvelled at vol- 
canoes. Why am I fond of different places? Well, I suppose it must be because 
they are different. 

Once I heard someone say: “You know what geography is really? It’s 
taking a delight in dissimilarity.” 

A man who has a liking for variety in places cannot help being carried away, 
if only in his dreams, by the idea of exploring the whole length of a meridian, 
that great octave of Nature. 

But localities change not only in space but in time. Each succeeding day 
brings new features and changes the face of the locality. 

A tree felled or planted. A field abandoned or, on the contrary, ploughed 
and sprouting with young green. These are the marks of time, traces of Man. 
Here it is not a question of the sun’s altitude above the horizon, but of men’s 
actions. The outward appearance speaks for what is within and fills us not with 
the tranquillity of contemplation, but with pain or joy. Geography is passion- 
less and dumb if it is treated apart from history, apart from the flow of 

Se : ; 
ee arie Kara Kum desert with its saksaul and rolling sands is beautiful; but 
when one comes across the ruins of an ancient city or picks up a fragment of 
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pottery, belonging to a past age one can’t help feeling sad. And if one sees a 
new city, bustling and alive, with green young trees~and a new flowing river, 
one goes on with fresh joy. 

The feat of the geologist, the botanist’s enthusiasm, and the daring of the 
tiger-hunter in the Ussuri taiga are more inspiring than lotus flowers and gin- 
seng. 

“On the beautiful Isle of Capri does not the binding of a Russian book on a 
shelf in the house where Gorky once lived touch one deeper than the orange blos- 
som and the sunlit sea? 

People are for ever cutting new paths into Nature. 

And so here am I flying over the North Pole. It became possible because 
men’s efforts have changed the Pole. The icy waste is dotted with circular tents; 
the red flag fluttering on its stake, the black markers along the landing strip, 
are all of them fragments of life. 

The plane roared away from the take-off mark and headed straight for the 
ridge of piled ice; then we were in the air. It was not just our engines or the alu- 
minium strips of our wings that lifted us off the ice and carried us over that 
razor edge into the sky. It was Perov, the pilot, who conquered the fear of the 
ridge, who pulled the stick back at the only possible moment and steered. the 
heavily loaded plane within a hairsbreadth of the jutting ice. 


AT THE NORTH POLE 


$ Retore taking off for thesouth I did not spend very long 

\) at the Pole. For me the Pole was merely the starting 

pee : point of a long journey, the first stone in the building 

EN of my book. I just needed to see the beginning of the me- 

=i ——~- —ridian, and that was all. But my sober intentions were 

destroyed by something quite unexpected; I have never 

ON == known anything like the days I spent at the Pole, and 
perhaps I never shall. 

When after many long attempts Robert E. Peary finally reached the 
North Pole he wrote in his diary: “The Pole at last. The prize of three cen- 
turies. My dream and goal for twenty years. Mine at last! I cannot bring myself 
to realize it. It seems all so simple and commonplace.” . 

I had no claim to any such feeling, I had not worked enough or suffered enough 
to have it. ; 

In an office in Razin Street, Moscow, one of the chiefs of the Northern Sea 
Route Department, Vasili Burkhanov, asked me with a nod at the map of the 
Arctic which covered the whole of one wall: “There’ll bea plane for the drifting 
station tomorrow morning, can you make it?” 
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among others by Hand of History (1936), The Changing 
Face of the Country (1937), and Across the Map of the 
U.S.S.R. (1947). 


“Of course I can’t. How do you expect me to get ready for a trip to the Pole 
in a few hours? Peary took twenty years to... .” 

“You'll manage it easily. Just go as you are. By the way, there are puddles 
on the ice. Buy yourself a pair of gum-boots in the hunting shop in Kuznetsky 
Most.” 

And in a flash I was at the North Pole, wearing a pair of gum-boots bought 
for eighty-two roubles in Kuznetsky Most. You could’t have anything more un- 
usual than that. 

A mysterious point at the top of a boundless white dome. A point joining all 
the meridians, consuming the last circle of latitude. A point where the sun rises 
and sets once a year, and where during the six-months’ night the stars never rise 
or set once. A point that revolves round its own axis. A point where the earth’s 
centrifugal force is reduced to nothing. A point where the time can be any time. 
A point that knows no distinction between Monday and Tuesday. A point without 
west, east or north—-wherever you look it’s always south. A point with a cosmic 
address: that has no equivalent. 

It seemed the most inaccessible place on earth. Men were ready to pay for 
its attainment with their lives. As though enchanted, they left kith and kin and, 
regardless of fear and hardship, struck out for the north. . 

Their ships were frozen into floating ice and perished under its crushing 


weight in the bitter cold of the polar night. With failing strength they pressed on 


on foot, on skis, with dog teams, hacked their way across ice ridges, swam across 
steaming holes in the ice, drowned in the icy water, were blinded by the brilliant 
sunlight, got their fingers frost-bitten and had to’ amputate them themselves. 
Trapped by the cold, they spent the winter on unknown islands, in huts made 
of stone and walrus bone; their bellies swelled with hunger, they ate dog’s flesh, 
gnawed their boots and died of starvation. 
Hudson and his little son were abandoned by their crew among the ice-floes 
without food or weapons; De Long died of starvation; Andrée’s balloon crashed 
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nd he lost his life under an avalanche of snow; Sedov succumbed to scurvy; 
when he became too weak to walk Malmgren was left by his companions to the 
mercy of fate; Amundsen had to make a forced landing and was either drowned 
or smashed to pieces; Levanevsky disappeared. 
To demonstrate the inaccessibility of the Pole Jules Verne made Captain 
Hatteras mad. 
The poet Alexander Blok chose this cherished goal as a symbol of abnegation: _ 


Take thy ship and for the Pole set sail 
Within those walls of ice forgetful lie, 
Forget how men have loved and died and fought, 
And Passion’s trivial world deny. 


Bunin regarded the Pole with toreboding: 


His lonely tent where ice and snow stretch far 

Built Death. And o’er his tent black night for six months lies, 
And there the pallid polar star 

Burns fixed in the chasm of the skies. 


And here was I with my gum-boots. What a temptation to treat the Pole 
as ordinary. 

Science has marched ahead and changed our conceptions. The literary ap- 
proach has also changed. The Pole has not only become more accessible, its ac- 
cessibility is being boosted. 

The Canadian polar explorer Stefansson called his book The Friendly Arctic. 
Gorbatov has written'a book called The Ordinary Arctic. Kazantsev’s book of 
Arctic stories is entitled The Usual Run. Morozov’s collection of articles goes 
under the title The Near Arctic. 

When our plane landed on the ice and the fuselage door opened, I was the 
first to put my head out. Men in leather jackets and fur-lined boots were running 
towards us. There was such joy in their faces that it was too late to turn back 
for the step-ladder that was lying somewhere in the plane. This was such a hearty 
bet bie I should have been ashamed to ignore it even for a second. And 

jumped. 

But while I was falling that metre and a half I am ashamed to say I had a 
fearful thought—I was falling with the whole weight of my body on to a thin 
layer of ice covering a fathomless ocean—-what if it broke! 

And then there I was standing not on a thin unsteady slab of ice floating 
about in the middle of an ocean, but on a snowy field, as firm and steady as the 
earth. Where was the splash of water and the grinding of ice floes? Why weren’t 
we drifting? Healthy cheerful men were shouting and laughing as they rolled 
a tub of sour cream out of the plane. 

_ Prepared though I was for the Pole, I was nevertheless caught unawares at 
first. I asked the chief of the drifting station: “You told me the longitude of this 
place in degrees but you didn’t mention minutes. Why was that?” 
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He puffed at his pipe and regarded me with a polite smile: “What difference 
does a sixtieth of a degree make when all the meridians are bunched together? 
This little landing strip must cover twenty or thirty minutes at least. And the 
seconds of longitude here are shorter than a man’s stride.” 

Our position was 89°04’ North and 147° West, we were just on the fringe 
of the Canadian sector. Strictly speaking, we were a hundred kilometres from 
the mathematical point of the North Pole. When we flew here, we had left the 
earth’s axis behind and a little to the left. Had it actually existed and been 
sticking up, as it does on a globe, I should have been able to see it. 

The plane did not land exactly at the Pole, but what more could you want? 
Even if you get the earth actually spinning round your own spine you can’t feel 
it. And in any case the planet sways slightly and the Pole is not constant. From 
year to year it turns slowly anti-clockwise to the extent of several metres. It 
was enough that I had come to the drifting station in the month when it was 
nearest to the Pole. 

Striding across meridians, I walked up and down the ice floe — two kilometres 
from end to end. 

The day lasted approximately 4,320 hours. The sun moved constantly in 
a circle almost the same height above the horizon and it was impossible to guess 
the time or tell in what direction lay the south and Moscow. It was a strange, un- 
canny feeling; the planet was not itself 

The low-hanging sun now vanished in the clouds, now reappeared, making 
everything around glitter with an almost painful brightness. 

During the short summer the ice floe had thawed to two-thirds of its usual 
thickness. And then it would freeze again from underneath. There was a lot of 
water about, the men said. But now it was freezing slightly. Summer was pass- 
ing without autumn into winter. The puddles and pools of thaw water were cov- 
ered with thin ice, and fresh snow had fallen on them. I crunched and splashed 
into these snow-covered puddles and was afraid at first that I was falling into 
the depths of the ocean. 

The pressure of the ice packs had built ridges round the edges of the 
floe. Blocks and slabs of broken ice were piled high and icicles dangled from 
their snowy tops. At times the ridges moved with a rustling and rumbling 
sound. 

The ridges were not very high, but they prevented one from seeing the sea. 
It reminded me strangely of the southern steppes of Russia, with their growing 
forest strips. They are a plain too, but there is no breadth of view. You can’t 
see the horizon for the trees. 

All round the floe there was a jagged ridge, like the line of a distant moun- 
tain chain. The low peaks stood out against the clean enamel of the sky in inex- 
pressibly delicate shades of gold, green and light blue. There is something like 
it round Moscow once a year—in March, under a young moon, in the early evening. 
The ice floes with their crust of snow were sometimes white, sometimes flecked 
with faint blue shadows, sometimes bathed in orange, sometimes suddenly 
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violet. Now and then one could see the air rising from the cavities between the 
ridges—a dense lilac gas, like smoke. ‘ 

I did not make my tour of the floe alone, there was someone with me armed 
with a carbine. He was the doctor and he had the job of guarding me from polar 
bears. 

If I got used to thinking of the Arctic as an ordinary place I might easily 
run into trouble with bears, for they are hardly seen against the white background 
of the snow. While lying in wait for their prey, they hide the black dots of their 
noses in the snow. 

The bears might not have been averse to having a go at me. They had only 
recently attacked a “hopping party ” of hydrologists whose hopping had taken them 
to a distant floe to get readings. Dropping their instruments by the hole in the 
ice, the men had managed to reach their helicopter before the bears, and then 
were forced to shoot them while hovering over the floe. The animals’ bellies 
were found to be empty, except for the chewed rubber of a radio balloon which 
one of them had hoped to digest. 

In the little mess, which stands on runners and looks like a big covered sledge, 
I saw a piano, an object that has surprised many by looking so ordinary. And on 
the wall behind it, next to the library shelves, a chess tournament list and a 
wall-newspaper called “In the Ice,” hung an order: 

“Individual hunting of bears is forbidden.” 

I sat in the mechanic’s tent, which was more like a workshop than a place 
to live in, for the drifting station’s mechanic was an inventor. While we talked 
we munched apples. That box of apples was a severe blow to the mysteriousness 
of the Pole in my eyes. But the instrument standing beside the tent restored it. 
The mechanic had rigged up a drill that bored through the three-metre thick ice 
floe, making a hole through which the thaw water could drain away into the 
ocean. 

In the hydrology tent, which stood over a hole in the ice with slippery bottle- 
green sides, there was a motor winch. At the touch of a lever it lowered a collect- 
ing apparatus to the ocean bed. A graduated scale indicated the depth. Beside 
the winch lay yellowish-grey containers filled with silt from the ocean bed; in 
glass jars there were biological specimens preserved in spirits: reddish star fish, 
pink crustaceans, bright-crimson jelly-fish. 

We walked along the edge of an ice-hole with a lump of ice floating in it. 
Suddenly a motor engine burst into life somewhere in the camp and, to the an- 
noyance of the dogs, the whiskered face of a seal with unblinking black eyes, rose 
out of the water. 

I found the meteorologist at a very ordinary occupation: he was studying 
for his university exams. Under his books on the table in front of him lay a synop- 
tic chart which he had just finished filling in. In his little tent lost in the wastes 
of the North Arctic Ocean that man knew what was going on in the weather world. 
He knew that Dixon Island was having a heat-wave that was quite exceptional 
for the Arctic, that there was a cold front over Kamchatka, and that a cyclone 
was approaching Franz Josef Land. 
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At the meteorological station there is a mast with a weather vane at the top. 
The letter N points to the north. But the mast and its letter N have often to be 
turned round because of the twisting of the ice floe. And what if the floe drifted 
right over the Pole? What would the meteorologist do with his N then? 

A cameraman tcok me to another floe to take pictures of the camp from the 
ice ridges. We jumped across a crack and he remarked simply: “Hope they don’t 
break apart, we’ll be cut adrift.” 

They took me up in the helicopter. Thaw patches, snow-fields, a pattern- 
work of cracks, everything I had seen from high up now floated past not far be- 
low me. The cabin swung sideways on the turns. The lower the helicopter flew 
the more wonderful it was; I was seeing the world in new dimensions, from an 
unusual angle of vision. 

I slept the night in a round tent like a yaranga. The cameraman and the 
doctor lived there. They put up a camp-bed for me in the middle. I slid into a 
sleeping bag made of wolverene fur. The doctor finished typing out the minutes 
of a recent Party meeting, glanced through a volume of Shaw, chatted with me 
for a while, then turned out the gas stove and drew the curtains.The midnight 
sun made it hard to sleep. 

When I awoke, it was dark and quiet. The floe was drifting silently. But 
the stillness did not soothe my anxiety: three metres below me was the Arctic 
Ocean. Some of its layers were mixed with the waters of the Pacific. Somewhere 
there was a layer of the Atlantic, which had not yet lost the warmth of the Mexi- 
can sun. Lower still, at a depth of four kilometres, the slopes of Lomonosov Ridge 
plunge downwards. Peaks and gorges lie deep in the icy waters. The invisible 
mountain chain, even now only felt out by the sounding line, stretches right 
across the ocean, joining two continents—and I was floating just over that 
ridge. 

; In my sleep I heard the sound of the planet revolving. I imagined the earth 
as a lump of sugar spinning in a cup, melting into the universe, leaving me to 
face it all alone. , ; 

Later on, in winter these warm days with their mysterious stillness would 
vanish without a trace. The floe would be wrapped in the darkness of the polar 
night. A blizzard would be howling. In a- temperature of -45°C rubber crumbled 
and metal seared the skin as though it were red hot. The ice ridges piled on one 
another with a grinding rumble. The floe splintered like glass. Cracks appeared 
under the tents and widened rapidly, revealing the black water. By the light of 
torches men ran about across planks, dragging stores and huts across the gulfs 
to neighbouring floes, but these, too, splintered, heaved and threatened to break 
apart. 

; It was all very well for me to have come to the Pole without as much as an 
overcoat. But there was a lot more to it than that. My flight to the Pole had been 
made possible by years of human effort, years filled with achievements of which 

knew nothing. 
"The tects ingenuity. The meteorologist’s forecast. The endurance of 
the men at the intermediate bases. The radio operators’ sleepless nights. The 
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daring and resolution of the pilot. And all these people here, on a fragile drifting 
ice floe. : 

We may grant that since the time of Nansen, Peary and Sedov the physical 
hardships have been reduced. There is less expenditure of time. But life has led 
to new difficulties of a higher order. 

There is still work for the muscles but the main work has to be done by the 
mind. The mind must be equal to solving the most complex problems of the mod- 
ern scientific world. And the mental tension is greater than ever before. 

The planning of large expeditions involves scores of aircraft, hundreds 
of tons of freight, co-ordinated work on the part of many scientific institutes and 
specialists, an exact timetable, distances of thousands of kilometres. 

Records must be kept of all kinds of phenomena from the bed of the ocean 
to the ionosphere: the structure of the sea bed, its depth, the chemical composi- 
tion of the water, its biological life, the regimen of the ice, the strength of the 
sun, the weather, the balance of temperature in the ocean, magnetism. 

All kinds of machines, apparatuses of the most delicate and accurate kind 
must be developed—such as instruments for measuring the thickness of the ice 
from the air, for guiding heavily loaded aircraft down on to the ice in pitch dark- 
ness. 

No, the world has never known anything so strange and wonderiul. 

The Arctic is not easy but difficult. And yet we are at home there. 

That is what makes it so exciting. 


IN THE CENTRE OF THE WORLD 


Ae its short run, the plane rose from the ice-floe, 

turned away from the North Pole and headed along the 
meridian, southwards. Southwards in the wake of migrating 
birds. | began taking note of the latitude—every hundred 
kilometres or so-it went down one degree. 

The Arctic landscape was now far below. From a 
height of two thousand metres I could see a_ huge flat 
circle. White, tinged with pink by the sun, it was scarcely 

distinguishable from the enamel-bright horizon. The ice fields were threaded 

with lines that looked like swollen veins; these were the ridges caused by the 
clashing of the floes. Dark patches of water on the white background of the ice; 
when the sun appeared the water changed to blue. Broken ice in narrow cracks. 

Thaw patches frozen over but not yet covered with snow; these varied from light 

blue to lilac, like ink blots on a table-cloth. 

_ And nowhere any sign of life. Nothing indicating change, the passage of 

time, a beginning and an end. 

The mosaic of white floes on the sombre background of the ocean re- 
called a fairy-tale of my childhood: in the castle of the Snow Queen in the 
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frozen north Kay arranges. slabs of ice to form the word “ETERNITY.” With 
he certainty of genius, Andersen chose that word out of a hundred thousand 
others. 

Our course is as straight as a taut string. But a taut string vibrates when 
it is plucked. 

Suddenly my heart sank. The horizon slid out of sight of the left-hand win- 
dows and heaved up on the other side. 

Nothing to worry about—just a bank. Perov was going down towards a 
strange-looking floe, something like an island. 

In the Arctic our airmen have seen floating “ice islands” covering tens or 
hundreds of square kilometres, with hills and traces of rivers, soil and boulders. 
These icebergs, which have broken away from the ice of the Canadian archipelago, 
drift slowly in a clockwise direction in the eastern part of the polar basin. There 
was an American drifting station working on one of them. The Soviet drifting 
station SP-6 is also situated on an iceberg. 

Perov had interrupted the flight and reduced altitude to see if the mass of 
ice below was a floating island. Now the plane was again heading due south. 

The door into the pilot’s cabin is open and the view over the instrument 
panel is so empty that one would think we were flying in outer space. Yet strange 
though it may seem we are in the very centre of a civilized world. 

A planet spinning in the universe has neither top nor bottom. The way we 
represent it with the North Pole at the top and the South Pole underneath is 
purely conventional. It is only through habit that we think of the Arctic as 
being far away, on the edge of the map. 

The globe can also be drawn another way, from above instead of from the 
side, with the North Pole in the middle of a circle formed by the equator, and 
the meridians radiating from it in the shape of a star. We then find that the pop- 
ulated countries of Europe, Asia and North America lie round the edges of a 
blank spot, whose emptiness keeps them apart. A map like that, with the Arctic 
in the centre, hangs on the wall of the office in Razin Street, Moscow. 

It would be more correct to call the Northern Arctic Ocean the Mediterra- 
nean Sea. The routes between the countries lying on opposite shores of this Arctic 
Mediterranean are made longer because they usually skirt it. From Moscow to 
San-Francisco via the parallels of latitude is fifteen thousand kilometres, but 
the direct route across the Arctic is less than ten thousand. 

Men have still to tackle the problem of direct travel across the Arctic. 

The Soviet northern sea route skirting the northern shores of Eurasia is based 
on this principle. Passing through high latitudes it reduces the distance between 

west. : 
iy ashe be better, of course, if ships, instead of coasting along the shores of 
the Arctic, could go straight across the Pole. But there is too much ice a iS ae 

In the good navigational year of 1948 the American ice-breakers Eas ee 
and Edisto reached 85°N. The Soviet ice-breaker Litke crossed the ace ir 
parallel in 1955. But it looks as if no ordinary ice-breaker will ever reach the ae 
Only an atomic ice-breaker can do that. Such a vessel is being built in the 
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Soviet Union. I twill smash through the ice of ages with an expenditure of only 
forty-five grammes of uranium per day. 

It is as yet impossible to sail across the Pole, but flying across it has been 
possible for a long time. Twenty years ago Chkalov and Gromov opened the trans- 
polar air route. Many people have flown it since. Now there is a regular air ser- 
vice from Copenhagen via the North Pole to Tokyo. 

Non-stop flight across the Pole is a comparatively simple business. An air- 
craft with the speed of the Soviet passenger jet TU-104 could do the trip from 
Moscow to San-Francisco in a few hours. 


FOGGY LANDING 


Piving in the Arctic is not so difficult, but landing is 
a different matter. 
The automatic pilot steered our plane southwards. We had 
flown a thousand kilometres from the Pole. Now the clouds 
were coming up towards us. The ice had dropped out of 
sight in what looked like a mass of cotton-wool. 
We had enough fuel to fly to an aerodrome on the 
mainland and make a safe landing there. But Perov wanted 
to land earlier, on one of the islands of the Severnaya 
Zemlya archipelago, the place where we had taken off for the Pole. Now he was 
going to search for that little spit of land near the mountainous shore. 

When he had landed there to pick me up, Perov had brought with him an 
elderly hydrographer who had come to check some data there. People spend the 
winter on that flat bare strip of land, but it is hardly the place for an old man 
and, before he left, Perov had told the hydrographer: “Don’t worry, old chap, 
I’ll be coming back from the drifting station in a few days and I’ll pick you up.” 

We were going there because someone was waiting for us. 

We reached the island at midnight. The sun had yellowed a little but was 
shining bright as ever. The pink humps of glaciers stuck up through the glittering 
fluffy coverlet that concealed earth and sea. 

Perov said: “Down we go.” 

He pushed the eye-shade up off his forehead, gripped the control column 
and steered the plane into the swirling clouds. What a pity I was alone—nobody 
to slap on. the shoulder, nobody to share the excitement. ° 

Just before we plunged, the shadow of our plane flitted across the mass of 
vapour in a rainbow circle. Then the white flakes turned into grey mist. It grew 
suddenly dark and, so it seemed to me, damp. Icicles glittered on the windows. 
I had a popping sensation in the ears. We were going down through the mist. 


A message came through from the island: “Cloud almost down to ground 
level, visibility bad.” 
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We had no special instruments for blind landings. I knew the island was 
so small that the radio station could not be set up on the airfield which was right 
on the shore. The radio station was to one side and the pilot had to make an allow- 
ance for the deviation of his radio compass which would otherwise have guided 
him straight to the landing ground. 

The descent seemed endless. I could feel the weight of the atmosphere, of that 
great mass of dark cloud, pressing down on my shoulders. Fog and still more fog. 
At such times the beginner always thinks he ought to have touched down ages ago. 

It is easier to land in pitch darkness than in mist during the daytime, for 
lights can be seen in the darkness. ) 

Suddenly the fog seemed to turn black. No, it was water—a few feet below 
us! The plane was almost scraping the tops off the waves. Engines roaring, we 
flew so low that a single wobble would have brought us down into the water. 
Yet the fog did not clear. The clouds must be at ground level on the island too. 
What was Perov doing, why had he decided to land? 

Every nerve in my body was quivering with the awareness and thrill of danger. 

Sea and still more sea, if only we could see something in the mist. And sud- 
denly we flashed slantwise across the coastline with its jumbled ice floes. Their 
jagged tops seemed to scrape the underside of the fuselage. Not an inch to right 
or left—Perov kept straight on his original course. I could scarcely believe my 
eyes as the striped pyramid of the landing mark loomed up to one side through 
the mist. A bump and the wheels were rumbling over the ground. 

When we got out we felt cold, there was an icy drizzle mingled with wisps of 
cboud, and ice on the wings; flame and dense smoke was pouring out of red contain- 
ers on either side of the runway. The last man to get out was Perov—tall, broad- 
shouldered, dark and brisk in his leather flying suit. 

I said to him: “What a brilliant pilot you are!” and broke off. He did not 
answer except for a sombre flash of his dark eyes. Then I saw the old hydrogra- 
pher embracing him with tears in his eyes. 

We all went in to supper together. We ate in silence. Then we began talking 
about ordinary things and suddenly Perov burst out: “A little Eskimo boy once 
saw a horse and said: ‘What a huge dog!’” And he roared with laughter. 


80°N 


paeode the stones on the island | found a bicycle 
wheel. The chief of the group wintering on the island, 
an ex-airman, who had left the air in order to help the 
aircraft flying to and from the Pole, told me: “Ushakov 
used to have that fixed to his sledge and used the mileo- 
meter for measuring the distances he covered over Sever- 
naya Zemlya.” 

: The oats Zemlya archipelago, discovered by 
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chance before the first world war, was put on the map by Ushakov’s expedition 
in 1930-32. The deserted hut, the flag-pole and upturned boat where the expe- 
dition had its base can still be seen on Domashny Island. 

Ushakov tells of these places in his book Quer Untrodden Land: 

“I have seen Chukotka, forsaken by Nature, I have seen blizzard-wrapped 
Wrangel Island, I have twice visited Novaya Zemlya weeping in mists, I have 
seen Franz Josef Land... but newhere have I known such grim and inhuman 
lifelessness. . . .” 

The landscape here is grim indeed. Yet it has a kind of charm, a greatness, 
a solemn majesty, I would call it. Why should these bare cold stones arouse 
such a feeling? It must be that their severity stimulates in men a fresh strength, 
strength to live, to fight, to admire the beautiful. 

Two huts and a little bath-house stand together on the shaley shore of the 
bay. There are radio masts sticking up. A wind stocking billows in the wind that 
never drops for a second. 

The island is narrow and flat. There is no soil, except for a few dark patches 
of clay here and there among the sharp pebbles, where the bright yellow petals 
of the polar poppy blow in the wind. They seemed to me like the first sign of 
organic life on a dead planet. 

The beach is scattered with driftwood—grey larch trunks, dry and bare, 
ae here by southern currents from Siberia. The gnawed bones of the green 
aiga. 

The sea round the shore is cluttered with ice. It murmurs quietly, not like 
the roar of surf. A scarcely audible rustle, a distant rumble, an anxious whisper. 

In August the sun is in the sky all the time, but at noon it is slightly higher, 
at midnight, slightly lower. As it sinks, it floods the ice with the colours of early 
evening, a drop of purple dissolves in its dazzling glare. Distances become clear- 
er, the icebergs show up distinctly and their icy domes glow like fire. Early even- 
ing or early morning? The sun mounts the sky again and the pink glow vanishes. 

But then comes the polar night. Utter darkness, only occasionally scattered 
by the northern lights. The frost sets in. The blizzard howls and slashes your 
face like a knife. The ice begins to crash and roar in the bay. The snow falls fine 
as powder and packs up round the door so tight that you couldn’t cut it with a 
saw. The windows are boarded up, ropes are stretched along the pathways. It is 
tisky to go out in the passage, there might be a hungry bear taking shelter there. 

But the planes keep to their schedule, carrying supplies and fuel to the Pole. 

And the chief of the station in his short sheepskin coat stands on the dark, 
snow-swept aerodrome with his back to the wind, giving orders to light the flares, 
and firing signal rockets from his pistol. 

“Call this bad weather? I’ll get him down.” 

_ Lyova Sosin, the wireless operator, has been working here for a year without 
relief and he scarcely leaves his set. Sitting hunched in his office, he taps out a 
message, then listens in, and once again the station is alerted—there’s an aircraft 
aa ey in the misty sky. Lyova presses down the key to give a beam 

guide the plane in. Then we hear him speaking to the pilot: 3 
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“Cloud level fifty metres, cross wind, snow falling, rotten visibility. Don’t 
worry, we’ll get you down.” 

On a neighbouring island the geologists’ radio was out of action, they were 
completely cut off. 

“Don’t worry, Yemelyanov is there. The ice-breaker will come and take them 
off on time.” 

Carpenters have been building a polar station all the winter by lantern light. 

“The ice is drifting now, there are bears knocking around making a nui- 
sance of themselves. But we’ll get it finished by the spring—and painted too.” 

There are eleven men spending the winter on the island, they have signed 
contracts for two or three years. When their time is up they will go on leave, then 
return to this island, or spend the winter on some other Arctic station. It’s a 
hard life, but they make light of it—they know they have a job to do. 

The heroes drifting on the ice are known nearly ali over the world. But who 
knows the heroes living on this little island, and on many other similar bases, 
aerodromes and polar stations? 

At these winter stations there are good books, a supply of films, accordions, 
a gramophone, but no special planes bring them flowers or “letter records” or New 
Year’s trees. Articles are not written about them in the papers. They don’t get 
their favourite arias broadcast to them over the radio. But without their ardu- 
ous work, life on the drifting stations would be impossible. 

They are not in danger of losing the ground under their feet in the darkness 
of the polar night and plunging into the icy ocean, but they have plenty of other 
dangers to face, plenty of other difficulties and responsibilities. And above all, 
they are every bit as ready to show heroism if need be. 


SEN Vaan AHITCH 
ie > oO" my way to the Pole I had spent a week on this 


island. 

») I had been brought here direct from Moscow by a plane 
of the Arctic flying service, with a blue circle and a polar 
bear standing up init on the fuselage. With me there 

aie had been a reporter from the radio and a radio operator 

&e with a recording set and reels of magnetic tape in yellow 
cardboard cases. We had been in a state of high excite- 

ment all the way and scarcely stopped talking—conversation is, alter all, the 
tadio commentator’s profession. The aircraft was filled with the aroma of the 
subtropics, for we were carrying oranges, plums, apples, melons and some kind 
of decorative plants that to me looked like cauliflowers. We even had a box 
of fresh black earth for growing spring onions at the Pole. 

It was Perov’s job to come and pick up this cheerful party at Severnaya 
Zemlya. And come he did. 
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When he landed he said: “I’m not going to the Pole.” 

People who have reached the shores of the Arctic Ocean in the short space 
of two days inevitably succumb to the temptation to regard the Arctic as easily 
accessible. And suddenly they hear: a5he 

“The Pole’s too warm. The ice-is melting, the airfield is flooded, landing is 
impossible.” 

“No hope at all?” Pr 

“No. They’ve rigged up another strip but it’s jammed between an ice ridge 
and the water. And it’s too short. And bumpy. I won’t risk the plane.” 

“But what shall we do? Surely we haven’t got to go back?” 

“You may have to.” 

Perov compressed his lips, pulled his hood over his head and turned away 
to order the mechanics to warm up the engines for his flight back to the mainland. 

At the last moment, just as he was climbing into the cockpit, he paused, 
looked round and let his eyes rest on us for a moment. 

Then the plane took off and disappeared. 

We were aghast. The Pole was closed to us. Yet Perov did not seem quite 
sure of himself: flying was dangerous but retreat was bitter too. 

The days dragged on. 

We waited for the outcome of the struggle that had begun in the soul of the 
Arctic flyer. He stayed at Dixon and kept quiet. 

In this region, where the sun shines all round the clock and where the nights 
no longer mark the rhythm of life, we at once lost count of the days. The hands 
of the clock told us nothing—two o’clock at night or in the morning? It was 
just as light as usual. 

We lost the habit of keeping regular hours, and instead of going to bed in 
the evening, which never came, we slept when we felt like it. And we got up not 
in the morning but when we felt we had had enough sleep. 

Our only thoughts were of the Pole slipping out of our reach—nothing else. 
We had never wanted to get thereso muchas now. Had Perov agreed at once, we 
might have been worried about the risk of landing. But now that we were faced with 
an obstacle the final goal was all that»counted. If only we could get into the air. 

Suddenly Lyova the wireless operator came running out of his office: “Pe- 
rov’s on his way. He’s been asking what the weather is at the Pole!” 

A roar of engines—he was coming. We could see him. He came in low and 
landed at his first attempt. 

We stood on the airfield with our ruck-sacks on our backs, the recording set 
was packed and ready. 

But no, not so fast. 

“Landing at the Pole means risking death. I won’t take any passengers. 
The freight will have to go or it’ll spoil.” 

Crushed, we dragged the crates of oranges from the storehouse to the plane, 
and the wooden box with its cauliflower bushes. Enviously we pushed on board 
a Husky dog which remained quite unaware of its superiority over us. And Perov 
took off on his desperate flight, without another word or a glance. 
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We heard over the radio that he had landed on the floe, but how, we could 
only guess. On the way back he flew over the island without landing. 

Our affairs were in a bad way. But probably he in his Dixon hotel was losing 
a lot of sleep too. 

To kill our impatience we tried hunting. On the north shore of the island, 
where the white armour plating of the sea is ploughed up in dark furrows, we 
stalked seals basking on the ice. A shot sent them plunging into the water in a 
fountain of spray. Then we had a long wait before the bodies appeared again. 

On the advice of experienced hunters we even tried singing to tempt these 
inquisitive animals to the surface. But it was a waste of time; even if we did hit 
anything we should not be able to recover it. 

We recorded a birdconcert. The operator pulled the set along, the commen- 
tator crawled forward with the microphone, I scared the sea-gulls. Forced to leave 
their young, the gulls soared over the cliff in a black cloud, sobbing and crying. 
But not all the gulls took flight. Some of them remained sitting on their nests, 
regarding me steadily with their dark berry-like eyes. There are cowards and 
heroes even among sea-gulls. 

We visited the neighbouring polar station and made a strange discovery. 
They had a horse there which ate meat. 

But nothing helped. 

“Lyova, what’s Dixon say?” 

“No news.” 

And so it went on day after day, or rather, all through one endless day. 

But towards the end of the week there was a shout: “Perov’s coming!” 

Again the flares were lighted in the mist, again signal rockets were fired. 

There was a roaring in the clouds, then the plane swept over the top of the 
bath-house and landed perfectly. 

“I’ve decided to take you.” 

“Why? Has the airfield improved?” 

“No, it’s as bad as ever. Last time I broke my rudder. Are you ready?” 

And with the rest of the freight we took off for the Pole. 

We started off in a mood of jubilation but this soon gave way to rather tense 
discussion. There was an ironic note in our humour: “Today’s the thirteenth but 
you needn’t worry, at the point in the western hemisphere where we are to land 
it’s still only the twelfth.” 

When the time came to land the cabin was silent as the grave. 

The navigator came in: “Approaching the Pole. We land in nine minutes.” 

The plane was losing altitude. The white ice became even whiter, the blue 
even bluer, the black thaw patches spread alarmingly. On the snow-covered field 
I could make out the black dots of tents. 

Our commentator was a bold fellow and rarely at a loss. Even now he was 
preparing to give a running commentary of the landing. The operator set the 
tape going and put on his big earphones. The commentator started talking into 
the microphone. But at the vital moment his voice broke off and a long pause 
was recorded on the tape. 
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We went down steeply. The engines began to splutter. My heart leapt into 
my mouth. > 

Before us lay a short narrow strip. On one side it was lined with flags, on 
the other there was a wide gap in the ice. The black water seemed to fly straight 
up at us, one wing was poised over it. A ridge of ice reared up in front. Bump! 
Lumps of ice rattled on the fuselage. We were thrown forwards and upwards. 
There was a snapping of ropes and the crates slipped out of position. Bump! 
Bump! Stop. 

Then I heard a voice saying: “Our plane has landed on an ice floe at the 
North Pole.” 


THE FERTILE TUNDRA 


Oo the way back from the Pole I spent about an hour on 
the island; time enough to have supper, refuel, and 
collect the hydrographer. 

The weather was deteriorating. Severnaya-.Zemlya 
looked grimmer than ever. Then it simply disappeared. 
As we walked over the airfield in the cold grey gloom, 
with snow and mist driving in our faces, I could see nothing 
in front of me but the phantom-like back of Perov, who 
strode on with his head bent against the wind as though he were striding not over 
the earth but over the bare crust of the planet. Hard enough to walk in such weath- 
er, how did he expect to fly? But we took off easily and burst through the gloom. 

_ High up the tender white layer of cloud covering the earth was flooded with 
brilliant sunlight. The hydrographer sat with his back to the window and read 
a novel, I stretched myself out on a seat and went to sleep. For the past few days 
I had not had time to sleep more than two or three hours in twenty-four. 

We covered a good distance south. When I woke up I saw the blue sea below 
me. A few remaining ice floes were floating on it like bits of driftwood. To one 
side a desert island bathed in the bliie—grey-brown cliffs with white shadows 
of snow. Ahead I could make out the hilly outlines of Taymyr, there was a hint 
of green in the brown of the hills. A small black ship was pinned to the blue; 
it must have been moving, but in the distance it seemed quite stationary. The 
little speck had such a charge of life in it that the great virgin waste seemed to 
acquire a new meaning and purpose. . 

The plane made a circuit over the settlement with its striped wind stocking, 
then landed on the beach of the cove in a cloud of sand. The engines stopped 
but there was no stillness; near at hand, almost under the wing, the surf was 
breaking. We were on the mainland of Siberia, in the tundra. 

_ df one imagines the Arctic fitted on to the globe like a cap, then the tundra 
is the globe’s cap-band. It circles the shores of the Arctic Ocean, enclosing the 
planet in a cold, damp, forestless ring. 
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Cold, damp, forestless. ... From our homes in the south the tundra seems to us 
the last boundary of living nature, the biological minimum, the end of habitation. 
But after a trip to the high latitudes it appears as a green and pleasant land. 

Flying over the tundra on my way north I thought regretfully: Wasted land. 

But on my way back I looked at things differently. Either from habit or from 
ignorance we still have very little appreciation of the riches of the Far North. 
The tundra proper and its forested part cover a seventh of the U.S.S.R., an area six 
times that of France. That alone makes the tundra a place to be reckoned with. 

A scientifically organized tundra will give the country much more venison, 
pelts, wool, and suede leather than it does now. Fisheries will be increased.The rivers 
of Siberia carry so much living organic matter into the Arctic seas that Arctic fish- 
ing must be muchricher than we think it is. Hunting will develop, for the animal 
life isabundant, both on land and sea. Animal breeding will be organized. It has 
been proved that polar agriculture is possible; well drained and fertilized allotments, 
protected by forest belts, will supply the population with vitamins. The wind will 
be turned into power, for the tundra is the windiest place in the Soviet Union. 
Fresh mineral deposits will be discovered. New towns and villages will be linked 
by rail and motor roads, the Far North will cease to be just a place of transit. 

But for the time being I like the tundra as I find it. ; 

Coming from the eternal ice of the north, I reached the boundary where the 
sun’s warmth has got to work ontherocky crust of the planet. Damp moss squelch- 
es underfoot. Little trumpets of lichen stick up brightly. Cloudberries grow all 
around. There are little flowerbeds of lilac saxifrage, yellow buttercups, pink 
tar-flowers, blue forget-me-nots, violet geraniums—the colouring of the flowers 
here is far more vivid than in our wooded regions. On the higher ground round 
the burrows of a polar fox there is thick grass. Wild geese fly overhead. A little 
tailless animal, a lemming, runs squeaking through the grass. 

On the Taymyr coast where we landed there was not a single tree, not a single 
bush. The hollows were flooded with water. Patches of snow lay on the northern 
slopes. But listen to the gentle song of the chiff-chaff! 


MEN WITH HEARTS 


75° North. Not far from the northern edge of the 


mainland. = ee 

What kind of people live here? This will give you an 
idea. : 

We were met by the chief of the aerodrome; he was 
wearing a big shaggy fur cap, and carried red and white 
flags under his arm. 

“Hoping to have a rest? Nothing doing, I’m afraid. You’ve got to go on 
to Dixon. Khaliletsky’s had a heart attack, he’s only just keeping alive. 
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Khaliletsky was in charge of ice reconnaissance on the Taymyr coast, he 
had an aircraft and several young workers at his disposal. _ 

They brought him on to the airfield. He was an old man in naval uniform, 
I could picture him lecturing at a university. Now he was pale and unshaven, 
toothmarks showed on hislips and he was clutching his chest. _ 

“Ah, Vitya,” he shouted to Perov, “you’ve come just at the right time. It’s 
got me again. They wanted to send me off in my plane, but I wouldn’t let them. 
Give me a lift if it’s on your way.” 

At one time he had been a pilot himself. He could have retired quietly on 
his pension. But he didn’t give up working and it was work that had brought 
him to Taymyr. He gave no one any peace, in the air or on the ground. He had 
had the volleyball posts painted and made the women embroider the curtains at 
the sports club. He had been ill for two days, his face was furrowed with pain; 
he had to be taken to hospital in Dixon as soon as possible. But he had flatly 
refused to use the expedition’s aircraft. And there was no moving him. “Go out 
on reconnaissance!”—and that was that. His boys had gone out to work. 

He was lifted into our plane, and we took off immediately for Dixon. 

I knew that the route by air was over the sea, across the curve of the 
coast. But I felt we were bumping too much for that. I looked out of the window 
and saw that we were flying not over sea but over land; hence the bumpiness. 

Later we learned why Perov had made the detour. As we flew into Taymyr 
Bay the mechanic had noticed that oil was seeping out of one of the engines. 
Without any fuss or asking for help, Perov had flown straight on from Taymyr to 
Dixon, merely taking the precaution of flying over land instead of sea; if the en- 
gine failed he could put his passengers in the tail and try to pancake. 

We got to Dixon safely. A log-built town, warehouses, ships in the port, 
black cliffs with greenish patches of lichen. The whole island is made of diabase: 
instead of digging a telegraph pole into the earth, a wooden board is nailed to 
its base and then weighted down with stones. 

We landed. Perov was saying to Khaliletsky: 

“Come on, let me fly you to Moscow; if you die here you’ll get buried in 
rock, but there at least they’ll cover you with earth.” 

I was horrified at such a joke. But d need not have been. I did not know these 
people well enough. Perov’s words were greeted with a friendly laugh: “Go on 
with you, lad, I won’t need burying yet.” 


ACROSS THE POLAR CIRCLE 


(puss is the main junction of the routes that cover thou- 

sands of kilometres across the Soviet Far North. The 
airport hotel there is like an island haven for migrating 
birds. Pilots, navigators, flight mechanics, wireless ope- 
rators and passengers are always to be found crowding the 
corridor on the first floor. If you stand there and listen to 


the talk for a while you can’t help thinking: At one time our planet used to be 
a big place, now it really does look as if it has grown smaller. 

_ Twas just entering the corridor when I ran into Professor Sushkina, a woman 

ete ae cee crea ay ae under her arm, and carrying 
mptes, and speckled guillemot egg in a pi 3 

“Where are you from, ProieScor? 5 re pein abe 

“From Novaya Zemlya, went all the way round it by boat. I’ve done plenty 
of running up and down rope ladders.” 

Another woman, just as indefatigably active, who would not change the 
discomiorts of travel for anything in the world, is Professor Klenova, a geologist, 
and an expert on the sea bed. She is carrying a long box with a tube in it for 
fishing up samples of prehistoric silt. 

“On my way from Chukotka. I’d explored all the seas except the Eastern 
Arctic, and now I’ve been there.” 

Pilot Maslennikov came along, he is a painter, too. 

“I’m from the Lena, by flying boat.” 

And there was Academician Shcherbakov. He had just arrived from Moscow 
with a bunch of fresh phlox. 

“Where are you bound for, Dmitri Ivanovich?” 

“Franz Josef Land. Where are you from?” 

“I’m from the North Pole.” 

We chatted for a few minutes then took wing in different directions. 

Flying south from Dixon, we crossed the broad trumpet-like mouth of the 
rivers Yenisei and Ob, passed over Yamal (Land’s End in the Nenets language) 
and the extreme tip of the Urals chain. On the left we could just make out the 
Pai-Khoi hills, and on the right, beyond Vaigach Island with its cape that goes 
by the humorous name of “Fool’s Nose,” amid distant clouds were the faint 
outlines of the mountains of Novaya Zemlya. 

Somebody in the plane pointed out to me a little hut on a lonely headland. 

“A trapper has been living there for many years, all alone. Must have got 
used to it. Not a single living soul all round, except for the polar foxes he sets 
his snares for. It’s a tough job. When he comes to clear his traps the poor fox greets 
him with such melancholy eyes. But the trapper chokes him all the same.” 

On the flat brownish green surface of the tundra, which looks almost as if 
it had gone rusty, there are thousands of small round lakes scattered about. 
They are quite shallow, the Nenets people drive across them in their sledges. In 
places the lakes cover a greater area than the land. They are all of different 
colour, even the ones next to each other—dull, bright, brownish, bluish, 
green, silver. a ae 

They are joined by almost stagnant rivers, curved and glittering like sickles. 

From time to time we landed at airfields and, after pegging down the plane 
with wires, refilled our tanks. Sometimes we had to wait hours for flying weather. 
The tundra is foggy. On the bank of the Ob inlet, through a cloud of mosquitoes 
I saw a Nenets camp and a herd of northern deer; in Amderma I saw the biggest 
house of culture in the Far North being built; Naryan Mar looked every bit the 
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centre of a national area, with its municipal buildings, portal cranes and heaps 
f 1 on the wharves along the river Pechora. 
: The degrees of latitude were falling, and at 66° 33’N we at last crossed the 
polar circle. 7 

This was the first planetary mark on our route down the meridian. Ahead 
lay the tropic of Cancer, the equator, the tropic of Capricorn. South of the circle 
there is neither polar day nor polar night. Sliding down the surface of the globe, 
I had left the ice cap that, owing to the inclined angle of the earth’s axis, spends 
so long in shadow in winter, and in summer so long under the sun. 


OVER THE FORESTS 


wae the polar circle the face of the earth changed. As 
we flew south we reached places where the sun’s rays 
fall steeply enough to provide sufficient warmth to grow 
a tree. 

There was only moss and grass growing on Taymyr. 
I saw. the first bushes somewhere on Yamal; there may 
have been trees about the height of mushrooms, but I 
didn’t notice them. But near the airfield at Naryan Mar there was a grove of 
stunted firs. And at last real forests appeared under the wings of our plane. 
Dense conifers, clearings, the shadows of cumulus clouds. 

The forest zone stretches from Scandinavia to Kamchatka and on beyond the Pa- 
cific. The sloping shoulders of the globe are clad ina prickly collar of dark-green fur. 

We spent the night in Arkhangelsk, on the Kegostrov Island which faces the 
town across a broad stretch of river. I grew up in forest country and how pleasant 
it was for me to stay in a house that was not screwed or nailed together but made 
of jointed logs. Though here the chinks between the thick timbers were filled not 
with tow but with twisted strips of dried grass. | 

The streets of the island are springy underfoot because they are scattered 
with resinous shavings. The shavings underneath have rotted and more shavings 
are brought ircm the timber yards and scattered about to raise the level of the 
ground and reduce the mud. The land on which Arkhangelsk is built contains a 
generous propoition of sawdust. 

Rafts float down the Northern Dvina. The timber yards stretch out their 
arms into the river and pluck the logs out of the water. Great blocks of sawn 
timber line the banks. Packets of boards are being loaded into the holds of ships. 
You have only to turn down a side street and you are faced with a gigantic stack 
of timber three storeys high, and it even sports a kind of tower on top. The marshy 
streets are spread with freshly sawn planks which look like slices of cheese. The 
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tails along the beach have such thick balusters that one realizes at once that one 
is in the land of trees. 

Forest all the way to Moscow, with the shadow of the plane flitting across it. 
It runs across fir thickets with dark winding rivers, glides over fresh birch 
groves springing up on tracts of burnt-out forest, crosses single-track lines lead- 
ing from timber felling sites, floats out on to meadows with log-built villages. ° 

Among the forests I saw the curving outline of the peaceful Onega with an 
ancient tent-shaped tower on the shore. Beloye (White) Lake passed by below; 
it really does look whitish. Then the creeks of the Rybinsk reservoir came into 
view, their waters brown as kvass. 

Our last refuelling was at Cherepovets, on the bank of the Sheksna, opposite 
some new blast furnaces. We flung open the door and stepped out. There was 
forest all round us, a horse was pulling a load of hay, a little blonde girl went 
past with a basket of raspberries. 

And the smell of the grass. Russian, forest grass. I had never thought its 
smell could have any significance. I simply never knew it had such a smell. 

Even without trees a landscape can be beautiful; I think the most beautiful 
landscapes I have ever seen were in the mountain valleys of the Pamirs; high above 
the clouds, they were enchanting in their bareness. Or that icy waste on Sever- 
naya Zemlya, as majestic as an anthem. But trees make the landscape more en- 
dearing. 

When I am in a forest I never cease to marvel at the way the soft, crumbly 
earth can engender those great tall trunks, hard as tempered steel. Every year 
a cubic kilometre of timber grows in the Soviet Union—and we talk about forest 
soil being impoverished! 

Timber is used for building and for five thousand other purposes. Wood is 
even turned into liquid, and from liquid, back into solids: a litre of ethyl spirit 
makes a pair of galoshes, fifty litres, a motor-car tyre. 

The country needs a lot of timber. Every tree felled for a sensible purpose 
is good. But if a tree is felled in the wrong place and without need it is a crying 
shame. The sight of a treestump makes me want to count the rings—with a few 
strokes of the axe someone has swept from the face of the earth the fruit of a whole 
century. 

Ae present we harvest only a half of the natural growth, and even if felling 
were doubled, the country’s supply of timber would not decrease. But the situa- 
tion varies from place to place: in the depths of Siberia, where the forests are 
inaccessible, trees stand too long, while in the south and in the centre they do 
not get time to grow. : 
_ It is a joy to see forests properly looked after. In the Moscow region trees are 
veing planted in nearly every clearing. But it is sad to see denudation caused by 
the needs of the moment: the beech forests are diminishing in the Carpathians; 
he districts round Irkutsk are growing bare; the birch groves across the Urals 
wre coming down. ; 

In Verkhnyaya Khortitsa, not far from the Dnieper power station, stands 
| massive oak with a fence round it. In Alma Ata’s city park I saw a mulberry 
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bound up in iron hoops to stop it from collapsing with age. The old limes on the 
embankment of the Volga in Yaroslavl have also been patched up with iron. 
Among the cramped tenements of old Baku one can find an olive tree of increadi- 
ble age. A chestnut of enormous girth grows peacefully in the middle of one of 
Stalinabad’s streets. : 

But here is a disgraceful fact. Not long ago the park on an estate near Li- 
petsk was cut down and the tree with Lermontov’s initials carved on it was de- 
stroyed. Incidentally, were it not for the fact that he was a great poet, we ought 
to censure the spoiling of a tree with a knile. 

I was greatly struck by the people’s love of trees in Sweden. I don’t know 
whether it existed previously or whether the Swedes have only recently realized 
that in his efforts to convert timber into money the industrialist will stop at 
nothing. More than three-quarters of the Swedish forests are in private hands 
and apparently it is difficult for the government to prevent them from being cut 
down. 

There is not only a love of forests in modern Swedish culture. It goes deeper 
than that, I think. After a good taste of capitalist utilitarianism the Swedes are 
drawn very strongly towards nature. 


If you travel in summer in Sweden you are always coming across.campers’ 
tents. As soon as the Swede has a free day he moves his home nearer to the woods 
and meadows. And the Swede’s love of sport, of glowing health—is that not 
also a love of nature? : 


I have seen new districts being built on the outskirts of Stockholm. The city 
is spreading cautiously among the pine woods and mossy cliffs of the glacial land- 
scape. Asphalt roads wind among the crags. Sometimes the middle of the ground 
floor is buttressed with an outcrop of natural granite. The houses actually grow 
into the rock. And the forest remains forest. A pine is not felled even if it grows 
right up against a wall. 


But the new flats are not only surrounded with trees. In the woods a few 
paces from the front door even the birch thickets and juniper still thrive. The 
red bilberries are not uprooted, the grass is not trodden down. 


Does the forest lose its beauty when invaded by man? Everything depends 
on how he invades it. A forest is a pitiful sight if it is half felled, and littered with 
rubbish. But the forest’s beauty is enhanced if man enters it with love and a 
desire to preserve. 


I have seen wild forests ennobled by man’s intervention in eastern Siberia. 
_ The deciduous taiga there is much disfigured by the bare poles of deadwood 
that poke up like dead hands among the evergreens. But now a motor road has 

been built through the region and one sees the forest through different eyes. 
Either it is because the landsape has acquired a new shape, or else it is human 
pride stirring, but the taiga has lost something of its wildness. 

I remember when I was travelling by car from Magadan to the river Koly- 
ma, I kept saying to myself as I looked at the shaggy taiga: 

“What a lovely forest!” 
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NEXT OF KIN 


= ae O" of my fellow passengers in the plane was flight me- 


chanic Leshchenko. He was a man of parts, with an 
observant eye and an original mind. Added to which, he 
was a poet. His poetry was not written but spoken, he 
agee everything he composed not on paper but in his— 
ead. 


In spite of the noise of the engines the flight mechanic recited his poetry to me 
all the way from Dixon. I think he must have put every triumph and disaster 
that we have experienced in the Far North into rhyme. 

Unmoved, I listened to: “The northern lands stretch far and wide...” 
and “the snow is lit with fairy light.” 

But suddenly I thought I heard a note of true lyricism and, with the author’s 
permission, I quote here: 


In distant lands I long for home, 
For on that shore love’s diamond lies. 
There’s not a gem I’d rather own, 

I never shall forget those eyes. 


The polar day gives way to night 
And all the river’s iced o’er, 

The blizzard howls with wolfish spite, 
While yearning grows the more. 


What are you dreaming of, my love? 
Or are you worried by some care? 

Do you remember me sometimes, 

Or does memory fade while I’m not there? 


Frosts, winter darkness, cracking ice floes, landings in log—it is easier to 
overcome fear of all these than to forget one’s longing for dear ones far away. In 
the hour of danger men think not of themselves but of those who are waiting 
for them. As the winter draws to a close on the drifting stations the men count 
the days impatiently. 

In Moscow we landed at the polar service airport. An airport official met 
us with papers in his hand; it was the same man who had issued my ticket when 
I set out for the Pole. 

I remember how he asked my full name, took five roubles insurance fee and 
with an expressionless face enquired: “Next of kin?” 5 
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MERIDIAN. THROUGH MOSCOW 


fo the first time Moscow was not my home but a point 
on the-meridian, a stage in my itinerary. 
The stop, it is true, was longer than I expected. You 
can’t go off to the Antarctic just when you want to. I 
was to sail for the southern hemisphere on an ocean 
tanker which was going to the Antarctic to refuel 
the whaling flotilla Slava and collect a cargo of 
whale oil. 

The tanker had to reach the flotilla not later than 
when it had burnt its last ton of oil, and not before it had captured enough 
whales. 


While I was waiting for that time to come round, I discovered a little world 
unknown to many people. In Teatralny Proyezd, Moscow, there is a building 
where amid the scrape of pens, the rustle of papers, and the hum of lifts conver- 
sations are held with the oceans. 

Words fly from aerials stretched between the masts of distant steamers and 
reach Moscow across half the globe: 

“We are unloading at Buenos Aires.” 

“We are in trouble off the Aleutian Islands.” 

“We shall celebrate the New Year in the Java Sea.” 

I got out of a trolleybus, pushed open the heavy door and went upstairs, 
passing men in bright buttoned uniforms with folders under their arms. In the 
office the man I was talking to had to answer the telephone: 

“I’m sorry. Hullo. Makhachkala? 


“A south-easter blowing, you say? Take the tanker out into the 
roads.” 


Down went the receiver and we continued our conversation. 


The further I got from Moscow the more acutely I became aware of these ties 
with the home city. 


I remember a conversation on a drifting floe: 


“I forgot to wind up my watch on the journey, it’s slow. I make it twenty 
to eleven.” 


“Mine says eight minutes to.” 


“Never mind, it doesn’t mean anything at the Pole. All the meridians and 
all the time zones converge here. You can go by any time you like.” 

A joke, of course. The drifting station goes by a definite time. And of course 
it is Moscow time. 


The floe is drifting in the middle of the Arctic; four thousand kilometres 
from Moscow. But the drifting station’s Party organization is accredited to the 
Sverdlovsk district of the capital. 
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FARTHER SOUTH 


ANG the end of January news arrived from the shores of the 
Antarctic that it was time to send the tanker. 

The tanker Ashkhabadets, an Odessa ship, was ordered 
to Novorossiisk for loading. I flew there. 

Again I was chasing the meridian south. Again the 
angle of the sun’s rays increased before me. 

Not long ago, coming from the Pole, I had seen below 
me the forestless tundra. The rays of the northern sun 
were too low to give trees enough warmth to live. But as the angle increased, it 
grew warmer and forests sprang up, green and rustling. Now, as J flew further 
south, about a hundred kilometres from Moscow, beyond the Oka, the forests 
again began to disappear. 

I had descended yet one more step of the ladder between north and south. 
The steppeland zone was approaching. 

Heat and warmth on this floor of the planet so combined that with the help 
of decaying grasses in the course of thousands of years the upper layers of the 
earth’s crust were turned into black earth, rich in compost. Man came and the 
zone of fertile steppes became a zone of rich ploughland. Beyond the Urals, where 
there is still much unploughed land, this transformation is taking place before 
our eyes. 

At first a plain entirely covered in snow stretched out below the aircraft. 
The white surface would have resembled the white sheath of the ocean at the Pole 
but for the variety of hills, ravines and villages. But somewhere on the latitude 
of Voronezh the sun began to give so much heat that the snow melted, and from 
above we could see that the whole steppe was ploughed up. ; 

As I watched I noticed that the dark plain was ruled out in white squares. 
What were these white lines on the black background? They ran straight, some- 
times crossing each other, sometimes disappearing altogether. Why, of course, 
they were the protective forest strips; the snow had disappeared from the fields 
but it remained among the trees. A sight one can only see in early spring. 

We have taken less trouble with the forest strips than we should have done, 
but nevertheless they have grown, our labour has not been wasted. The founda- 
tion of a forest network in the southern steppes has been laid. _ 

That is how life has turned out for the steppes. The first thing that strikes 
you about the steppe is its lack of timber. But now people are planting forests 
in the steppe. The wide open spaces will disappear. No matter where you look 
from the fields, the tree-tops will hide the view, just as the ice ridges do at the 
Pole. Soon it will be impossible to call the steppe “spacious” or “boundless. 
But if that is so, shall we still be able to call it “steppe?” Perhaps we shall de- 
prive the planet of one of its zones? No, the steppe will remain the steppe, for the 
main thing about it is not the view but the black earth. 
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Forest strips do not destroy the steppe, they enrich it. I once happened 
to be near Voronezh, in the district I was now viewing from the air. It was late 
summer. An indifferent harvest had ripened in the open fields under the scorching 
breath of dry winds. But in the areas of the Kamenny Steppe enclosed by walls 
of forest the wheat was as superb as at any exhibition. Late in the autumn of the 
same year I visited collective farms between the Don and Volga. The forest strips 
round the fields there are already well grown and it was quite noticeable that in 
the middle of the fields the narrow blades of winter wheat had yellowed, while 
nearer the protecting forest wall they were still a bright green. <a 

We are not going to abolish one of the planetary zones, we are improving it. 
And in so doing we are improving the planet itself. 


es AN OCEAN IN A BAY 


aa : Phe sun climbed higher and higher, the earth grew round- 
\ er, and before us rose the Caucasian Mountains. No- 


rer = vorossiisk lies at their western tip. I was in ahurry to get to 
cay & o Novorossiisk before the tanker arrived, so as to get accus- 

= = > tomed to the sea. 
Se In the distance I caught sight of the Black Sea coast, a 
= bay surrounded by mountains with a mole across it, and 


full of ships; a pall of smoke from the local cement works 
hung over the cluster of city buildings. I was so excited at the prospect of my 
long voy age that I imagined this bay with its busy harbour as the beginning of 
an enormous world ocean. After all, its water must be just as fluid and wet as 
that on the equator and among the icebergs of the Antarctic. I went up to the 
embankment and stood rooted to the spot. The green waters of the bay were 
tossing wildly and lashed with foam. There could be nothing more treacherous or 
nels Regie: How was I going to live three months in the open sea on waves 
ike this! 

There was a fierce north-easter blowing over Novorossiisk. The air rising 
from the plains of the Kuban to the coastal mountains flowed over them and fell 
heavily into the bay. You could even see it; grey streamers of mist hung from the 
Markhotsky Pass like tufts of beard. This so-called “bora” wind is well known 
in Novorossiisk. I noticed that the young poplars recently planted along the 
embankment were fastened down with steel wire; I don’t know whether they 
will live their time, for the “bora” has been known to overturn railway carriages. 

The water in the bay foamed and boiled under the buffeting of the wind and 
I felt defenceless before the might of the ocean. 

But later on, when the voyage began, I realized I was not living actually 
on the sea but on a sturdily built ship, with my feet on a firm deck. And as the 
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voyage went on I forgot about the ocean, it became something external that had 
nothing to do with me, not an ocean but the water overboard, water of a certain 
temperature and a certain degree of agitation. 

_ Habit deadens fear. But the pity of it is that it also deadens freshness of feel- 
ing. I forced myself to remember the first days in Novorossiisk and tried to take 
pears in every heave with which the ocean reminded me of its exis- 
ence. 

The seaport atmosphere of Novorossiisk went to my head like wine. I watched 
the ships coming and going. One left for the shores of Iceland, another for 
Viet-Nam. Icebergs for one, tropical seas and sea serpents for the other. The 
ships took their farewell like living beings—three long hoots, then a short one. 

The deep-sea captains with little golden sextanis on their cap badges 
used to gather of an evening to eat chebureks at the Volna restaurant in 
the port. 

“When I was in Sydney....” 

“When I was in Colombo. . 

No one in the restaurant except me paid any attention to the Aivazovsky 
picture hanging innocently on the wall. Shipwrecked sailors clinging to a broken 
mast amid the waves. No one listened to the whine of the north-easter. No one 
thought of the sea stories of Alexander Green. 

A new world was revealed to me in Novorossiisk and soon I even began 
talking like a sailor. 

Early in the morning I saw a big ship slowly approaching the port through 
the mist, giving long blasts on its siren. That vague wailing phantom was to 
carry me to the wildest waters in the world. 

Sharp-nosed, with anchors in her nostrils; a low deck cluttered with cranes 
and piping; amidships a white four-deck superstructure; a double-deck super- 
structure with a broad stumpy funnel astern; on the funnel a red band with a ham- 
mer and sickle on it; a long railed fore-and-aft gangway stretching the length 
of the ship; one of her long grey-blue sides was covered with blotchy traces of 
whale oil from the previous voyage. 

I heard a shout from the bridge, the rattle of an anchor chain, the creaking 
of the fenders against the wharf. The gangway was lowered and I was on board. 

I liked everything about the ship: the cleanliness, the gleaming brass of the 
rails, the cosiness that comes from having nothing superfluous about and 
everything’s being used for a purpose. is 

Only the lifebelt hanging beside the bunk in my cabin disconcerted me a little. 
And I was worried by the instructions written over the bunk. In the event of an 
emergency it was my duty to drag the barrels of fresh water to the lifeboat and 
a@ebeas reserve rower. ... . 

The lifeboat hung on the spar-deck opposite my porthole; strips of wood 
were fixed to its curved keel. I asked why. 

“To hang on to if it turns over,” was the answer. as 

Three months later I was sorry to part with that lifeboat and ship’s boat— 


badge of the vigorous life. 


” 
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ON THE SOUTHERN FRONTIER 


efore putting out to sea we called at another Black 
S Sea port—Batumi. That brought us one more step down 
@ the climatic ladder. 

. In the sub-tropics there are plants that do not cease 
living all the year round.. In that respect they are tropical. 
} But summer gives way to winter, and although the winter 
is warm, the prefix “sub” must be added in describing the 
climate. The lemon-trees on the mountain slopes are wrap- 
ped in white muslin. There have been times when a wave of cold air has reached 
here from the north, even from the Arctic. 

Sub-tropics of various types—with a dry or rainy winter, with a dry or rainy 
summer—stretch in an uneven belt all round the globe. This is the place where 
the orange-trees bloom. The poetic blossoms, but above all, oranges, lemonis, 
olives, grapes, fruit so valuable that it is worth while digging into the mountains 
and making plantations on artificial terraces. 

Farming in the sub-tropics takes a lot of labour, but we make it easier by 
using machines. Before me lies a long voyage through the Mediterranean sub- 
tropics from the Bosporus to the Atlantic, where there are far fewer machines. 

But it is a pity that the special machines that have been invented in our 
country for work on mountain slopes are being introduced too slowly. They are 
badly needed, for an ordinary tractor slips sideways. 

But the greatest pity of all is that we have too few sub-tropical regions. 
Only a small fraction of their northern fringe. 

But they are real sub-tropics, the rain on a February day in Batumi was 
quite warm; and when the sun came out it was stuffy at once and the earth steam- 
ed. The moist wind ruffled the palm leaves. The buds on the peach-trees were 
swelling. Roses were in bloom. Camelias shed pink petals on the damp pathways. 
It was a foretaste of the hot latitudes to come. 

The pilot had gone up on the bridge. I leaned on the rail of the spar-deck 
thinking. From the shores of my country I cansee the whole world. In a few min- 
utes the captain will give the order, “Anchors aweigh!” What more do I want 
of life? I have everything. . . 

But preparations for a long voyage are joyful until the moment comes to 
say good-bye. My heart sank as the buzzer sounded all hands on deck. It is hard 
to break away from your homeland. 

_ The frontier was “closed” behind us. The frontier guards and customs of- 
ficers left the ship, the gangway was hauled aboard, and a significant gap appeared 
between the ship’s side and the wharf. 

The suspense lasted at least an hour. To cast off and steam out of a narrow 
harbour an ocean-going vessel needs a great deal of time. In spite of the great 
technical developments in the fleet, the business of tying up ships to a jetty seems 
to have advanced very little since the days of Robinson Crusoe. A stream of or- 
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ders flows from the bridge, the pilot or the captain gives them quietly and the 
mate repeats them loudly through a megaphone. 

When the moorings have to be cast off, he shouts: 

“Cast off the spring line!” 

“Cast off forward!” 

And the heavy ends of the mooring lines are loosed from the bollards and 
flop into the water. 

Then he rings down to the engine room: 

“Slow ahead!” 

“Stop! ” 

We move a little, then stop. 

“Anchors aweigh!” 

“Haul in the slack!” 

The anchor chain rattles round the capstan and the bell in the forecastle 
rings to say how much is leit. 

“Ease off to starboard!” 

“Keep to starboard!” 

And the gap between us and the wharf grows wider and wider. 

A tug puffs about round us, helping the ship to turn, until it gets a shout: 
“Tug, ahoy! Thanks for your help!” 

All the time the wives have been standing on the wharf. We waved and shout- 
ed to them to go home, but they didn’t. 

At last we reached the open sea. The pilot jumped into his launch. 

The water foamed back from the bows like liquid marble. Sea-gulls soared 
behind the ship, their little yellow legs hidden, their black eyes squinting down 
at us. A thin wisp of smoke trailed out of the funnel, then suddenly turned into 
a thick stream. The engine gave a faint grunt and the ship vibrated. And a melan- 
choly feeling overcame me as I watched the shore-line sinking slowly into the sea. 


THROUGH TURKEY 


ities ship steamed on across the Black Sea. No sign of land 
by day, no gleam of light at night. This emptiness 
of sky and sea had surrounded us on purpose to make us 
feel the break from home more deeply. To make us reflect. 
To give our souls time to acquire a fresh longing for im- 
pressions. 

I went up to the chart-house to look at the navigator’s 
charts. Left. of the pencil line indicating our course lay 
the coast of Anatolia. I picked up a pair of binoculars and through them saw 
the clouds dissolving into mountains. The misty silhouette of a foreign land was 
looming up out of the sea. 
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The outlines of the coast grew clearer. At length it began to show its colours. 
Green slopes, brown stone, carmine tiles, minarets sticking up like white candles. 

How amazing and mysterious. There are people like myself living there, 
but they live differently; I want to know how. 

Through the thin curtain of mist I could make out a crack in the mountain- 
ous shore. The exit from the Black Sea is like the eye of a needle. The Bosporus 
is so narrow that at one time they used to lock it up with a chain. Many nations have 
put their eyes to this chink. As we came nearer we saw the ruins of bastions and 
watch-towers on the yellow-red cliffs at the entrance to the straits. The waves 
were breaking over the worn, broken stone slabs. 

At the gates of Turkey we hoisted a red flag with white crescent and star 
as a gesture of courtesy. Then we hoisted a yellow-and-blue-striped flag to show 
that we needed a pilot. The two long blasts and one short blast on our siren were 
like a knock at a door. 

A launch came chugging out to meet us. A tall, lean Turk jumped on board. 
With a solemn face he went up on the bridge, shook hands with everyone in 
silence, then a smile suddenly softened his sharp cheek-bones: 

“Keep on your course,” he said in broken Russian. 

But that was as far as his Russian went and he broke into English: “Full 
speed ahead!” 

_ We overtook a félucca with pointed sails and entered the Bosporus. During 
the winter, cold winds had been blowing into the mouth of the Bosporus and the 
crowns of the Lebanon cedars had been combed back from the north. But now 
winter was over, we had left it behind somewhere on the voyage. Here spring 
was in full bloom. 

It was a continuation ol the sub-tropics that had begun in Batumi. Every- 
thing was green. The trees were clad in young leaves. Purple clusters of Persian 
lilac, and the white blossoms of apricots and apples filled the parks. The bright 
green was splashed with yellow petals. Women were hoeing the reddish soil. 

It was sad in the midst of this peaceful springtime to see the dangling ears 
of a radar installation on the top of a hill, a column of tanks, soldiers parading 
in front of barracks; the long barrels of coastal guns seemed to have been placed 
there on purpose so that I could not fail to notice them. 

An officer ran out of a coastguards’ cottage and peered at us through a long 
telescope. I felt like shouting to him: “Don’t worry, Turk, there’s no need to 
think badly of us.” 

The Bosporus is built up practically all the way along and looks like a street 
made of water instead of asphalt. It is a street that runs right across Turkey. We 
went down the middle, following the gentle curves. Lightly built houses with 
balconies and galleries hung over the water, casting a trembling reflection; the 
steps of marble villas flanked with cyprus trees came down to the water’s 
edge; black, blue and green cars raced to and fro along the asphalted banks; a 
donkey loaded with baskets; a Turk with his trousers tucked into thick woollen 
stockings with a cabbage under his arm; an old woman muffled in a shawl was 
climbing a flight of steps with her grandson, and the little boy overtook 
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her as she began to tire; a beggar sitting with his cap on the ground in front of 
him; fishermen in boats hauling on their lines rocked on the waves almost 
under our bows; a woman came out of her house to throw rubbish into the water 
and she was so close that as she turned her back I could even see that the strings 
of her apron were tied in a bow. 

Here and there men were standing about with their hands in their pockets, 
standing looking at us, at the straits. Advertisements cried the praises of foreign 
goods, most of them with English names. I recognized the names of world-famous 
firms on the boardings: Singer, Philips, Shell. And there were the rich foreigners. 
A cream-coloured limousine, all glass, swept past; it pulled up and out stepped 
a gentleman in an immaculate suit with hair that looked as if it had been 
varnished, behind him a lady in a fashionabie coat with her hair cut in tousled 
style. They photographed some ruined battlements. 

Then there were other foreigners, of more imposing appearance. American 
and British warships, a whole squadron of them, lay at anchor in the straits. 
Among them was a huge aircraft-carrier with aircraft perched all over it and 
lifebelts hanging round the rail. On deck there were sailors in shorts. Those 
bare knees and shorts were the only thing that fitted into tranquil scene of the 
springtime Bosporus. 

Evening was coming on and Istambul floated towards us in a veil of twilight. 
On the right bank, beyond the palaces and towers bordering the straits the city 
spread up the hills in a glittering cloud of lights. 

Through the darkness ahead of us a flat dome loomed over the city. In the 
last rays of thesetting sun I caught aglimpse of Aya Sophia. Its four exquisitely 
delicate minarets made it look even more majestically huge. A young moon rose 
and gilded the mosque with a small shining image of itself. 

The Cathedral of Saint Sofia was built by the Byzantines one thousand five 
hundred years ago. Its majestic form in the light of the moon might have carried 
me back into the past and given rise to many romantic thoughts had it not been 
for that other, unnecessary shadow, cast by the bomber that roared low overhead. 

The pilot came out of the first mate’s cabin with a cheerful satisfied face and 
went down the rope ladder. 

The Sea of Marmora spread out darkly before us. We steamed on and on in 
solitude. The ship was wrapped in stillness; there was no one about except the officer 
of the watch bending over the illuminated chart in the chart-house, calculating 
our position, and the look-out staring into the darkness, listening to the silence. 

Late at night I went up on the bridge. The captain was there; the shore 
had converged and risen up before us. 

Soon we steamed into the Dardanelles—in the darkness the straits looked 
like a narrow river. Their low winding banks were deserted, except for the mys- 
terious flashing of red and white beacons on either side. As far as I could make 
out the beacons were indistinguishable from one another, but the captain busied 
himself with an instrument finding the angle between them, worked something 
out and reasoned aloud: “Can’t afford to be careless over this turn. There’s a 
reef to port that could tear the bottom out of us.” 
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And he shouted to the steersman in the darkness: 
“What’s the course?” . 
“Two hundred and fourteen degrees.” 

“Add three degrees.” 


“Three degrees it is.” ; 
At the town of Canakkale gleaming faintly on the left the straits reached 


their narrowest point. It was probably the bad crossing at this point that enraged 
the Persian Tsar Xerxes into whipping the straits. It was probably here, at the 
Hellespont, that the lame but daring Byron swam across them. At the very nar- 
rowest point there is also a sharp bend. The tension on the bridge was something 
like that at a critical surgical operation. But the wheel span, the stern swung 
round, the shore lights turned in a circle and the danger was past. 

Now Kemal Ataturk. was looking at our backs. His gigantic profile is out- 
lined with electric lamps on a steep hill slope, just where the straits turn and run 
straight towards the Aegean Sea. Every ship approaching Turkey from the south 
has first of all to face the leader of the Turks. 

And then comes another monument. On the Gallipoli Peninsula there is 
a lighthouse. And every now and then its revolving beam falls on a tall stone obe- 
lisk on a hill. In 1915 the Allies, particularly the British, made desperate and 
stubborn attempts to storm the Dardanelles in order to break through to Con- 
stantinople. They were afraid Russia would grab the capital of Turkey before 
them, and with it the straits themselves. The fruitless struggle cost the Entente 
266,000. men. 

I watched the beam of the lighthouse glide over the memorial obelisk. A 
quarter of a million lives. That meant that every square kilometre of British 
soil yielded up a man to die here. I stood on the after deck watching the me- 
morial to the dead and saw the fiery face of Kemal fading into the distance; Kemal 
Ataturk’s social ideas were far removed from ours but he fought for the indepen- 
dence of Turkey, lived on friendly terms with us, and wanted peace. 


ATTICA 


ie the surrounding blackness the sky and sea were one. 
The waves splashing from the ship’s bows could be 

heard but not seen. Then I noticed that the darkness was 
becoming tinged with blue. Through the glassy blueness 
masts appeared. The sky parted from the sea and the line 
of the horizon could be seen through the melting shadows. 
It was far away, so the straits must be behind us. We had 
reached the Aegean. 

A new day was beginning, and with it began Greece. 

The sun rose and everything around turned a lightish blue. A gentle breeze 
was blowing and the bright water was covered in glittering scales: 
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The last headland of Asia Minor was dropping away to port. On the navi- 
gator’s chart it was marked as the “ruins of Troy.” Life here had once burned 
with a brightness that had illuminated the whole world, a brightness that still 
shines through the centuries. Shall I not see high fortress walls, the gleaming 
helmets, the painted shield on the left arm of Achilles? No, from the ship I cannot 
see even the ruins—only bare rusty hills that look like crumpled parchment. 

We followed the archipelago for a long way south. Islands, the rocky peaks 
of mountains that had sunk to the bottom of the sea, floated past like fragments 
of the mainland. The brilliant sunlight reflected by the sea played on the cliffs, . 
making the rock seem transparent. The distant islands were so suffused with blue 
that they seemed almost bodiless. 

In this land of beauty no ship can be anything but spick and span. The tan- 
ker’s side was stained with whale oil so we hove to and a painters’ cradle was 
lowered over the side. 

While we drifted we hoisted two black balls at the masthead to show that 
we had no steering. The engine was silent. A stillness instantly descended on the 
ship, the sea and the islands that one never feels while the ship is in motion. 
And in this stillness we merged with our surroundings and for two hours lived 
at one with the ancient archipelago. 

The sun shone warmly from the clear sky. The sea was a colour impossible 
to describe—something between light indigo and a dark silvery blue. A faint 
lapping sound came from below. Gulls wheeled in the air and settled on the water 
with cries. A bee that had flown out from one of the islands buzzed around. Fish- 
ermen on the shore were hanging out their nets. Smoke curled above the white 
cubes of their cottages. All around lay quiet islands in a scarcely discernible mist. 
Near or far, they enclosed the horizon, bounded the sea and locked it in stillness. 

What a good thing we had to paint our side in this land of pure blue. 

High above the sea a fire blazed up in front of a cave. Perhaps it was Cy- 
clops roasting a sheep there? Below range the steps of dark-grey marble, a 
white strip of serf—and is it the many-oared ship of Odysseus? No, it is the 
Greek ship Andriana passing us and she brings me back to the modern world. | 

- The side is painted, the black balls are hauled down, the Diesels are set in 
motion and the sea boils in our wake—the end of stillness. 


LIGHTS OF THE MEDITERRANEAN 


tt was the title of a book I noticed the captain reading and 
I I took it for a novel. But it turned out to be a thick 
catalogue of lighthouses and beacons. * 

Tall white or striped towers on lonely inaccessible 
* cliffs, gleaming beacons, winking lights on the mole at the 
entrance to a port—a mere list of their names was more 
fascinating to me then than any novel. 
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Steaming from one beacon to another we traversed the whole Mediterra- 
nean in five days. We set our course by them and they brought us into 
silent contact with towns and countries that we*-could see only in the 

nee. 

a ended with a three-cornered lighthouse on Cape Matapan. Sicily 
began with a hexagonal lighthouse on the hill of Cozzo-Spadaro. 

Our route only touched its shores not far from Siracusa. I watched it float- 
ing by—the southern tip of Italy. Scorched by the steep rays of the sun and dried 
up by the dusty sirocco blowing across the sea from the Sahara, it is more like 
Africa. 

It is extraordinary. Sicily exists and I can see it. I can see it but I can’t 
see its life—the shore is too far away. 

There is the dark outline of an old castle— who captured it by siege 
and storm, who reduced it to ruins? The Carthaginians, the Romans, the 
Normans? 

I can make out an olive grove, the building of a storm-signal station paint- 
ed with white and black squares like a chess board, and a villa with a little 
tower. 


What a pity it’s not nearer. But perhaps distance gives me the right to imag- 
ine the rest. On the shore there lies a Doric column half-buried in sand; a bas- 
relief thrown down and splintered by an earthquake; an ancient coin with the 
image of a bearded god; rustling thickets of the Egyptian papyrus which grows 
nowhere in Europe but here. 

Suddenly a shout from the look-out: 

“Etna on the starboard bow.” 


Beyond the Cozzo-Spadaro lighthouse, above a bank of mist, just visible about 
a hundred and fifty kilometres away, I caught sight of a snowy cone. The biggest 
volcano in Europe. Its faint silhouette dominates Sicily. No comparison can be 
made between its eternal grandeur and the lighthouse, the ruined castle, and the 
hill with its tasteless villa. 


We steamed on and the lighthouse quickly dropped behind, but Etna re- 
mained towering to the right of us. * 

As you gaze through your binoculars, you search for movement, you want 
to see the town only just visible in the direction of Siracusa become a place of 
human habitation, not just a mere dot on the map.... Suddenly a beam of 
light flashed through the sunlit mist. Perhaps a Sicilian woman had opened her 
window and it was the glass flashing? 

Why not? The sun here is strong. After all it was here in Siracusa that Ar- 
chimedes set fire to ships with a bunch of reflected sunbeams. 

And now the reflected sunlight spurted up in the distant sea into the eyes 


of a greedy dissatisfied traveller, whose ship was carrying him farther and far- 
ther away. 
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AFRICA ABEAM 


Sunny Sicily saw us off with a vision of snow, and Afri- 

ca greeted us with snow, too. Before the light on Cape 
Bon we saw a white strip drawn across the sky. Spring 
had not yet stripped the wintry covering from the spurs 
of Atlas. 

Like Doctor Astrov in Chekhov’s Uncle Vanya we al- 
ways think: “Well, it must be stifling out there in Africa 
now—terrible!” 

But imagine seeing Africa for the first time in one’s life—as white as a 
Russian winter. 

On my way here the snow had melted at the latitude of Voronezh. So it 
must be as cold up there on the African mountains as it was on the Russian plains. 

We steamed along the coast of North Africa. We could see the flat roofs of 
Arab villages with their minarets, and the sloping roofs of French farms. 

One rarely sees mountains so diligently cultivated. A dark-green network 
of hedges spreads between the tree-lined roads, bordering fields and orchards. 
The patches of desert are criss-crossed with bushes planted to anchor the sand. 

A peaceful scene? But there is a further entry in the log book: “At Bizerte 
take precautions to avoid collision with submerged submarines.” 

Towers with empty loopholes and crumbling battlements frown down from 
the cliffs. From a distance they look like relics of wars long past. But North Af- 
rica is at war today, a war for the independence of her peoples. ; 

Tunisia and Morocco, former French colonies, have already gained their 
independence. But in Algeria an armed struggle is raging. Somewhere up there 
in the mountains. 1 

A passenger aircraft with a double-deck fuselage flies overhead on its way 
north, to Marseilles and Paris. 

I have got so used to thinking of France as being west of Moscow, and there- 
fore west of myself, that I find it difficult to talk about flying north, to Paris. 
Where have I got to! 


MEETING WITH EUROPE 
But northwards far, in Paris... 


ushkin had it so naturally in The Stone Guest. His 

power of imagination was such that he had no difficulty 
in looking at Paris with the eyes of his Spanish heroine. 
Pushkin attained this geographical metamorphosis because 
he was a great poet, and also, I think, because he was a 
Russian. He was quite at home in Western Europe, even 
though he never managed to visit it. 
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“At home in Europe”—that’s what I was thinking on the shores of the 
Mediterranean, in Scandinavia, on the Elbe, on the Rhine. 

The peoples of Europe are different, they live a different life, and their 
views are different from ours in many ways. Among them we have many 
enemies, inveterate and bitter enemies. But we have more friends. 

In Western Europe there is too much that is alien to us. But with the best 
there we have a bond of kinship. One feels that stronger than anywhere else, per- 
haps, in Paris. 

A group of Moscow people, myself among them, went there on a visit. The 
last suburban stations with their flowering shrubs on the platforms had rumbled 
past, the factories with advertisements plastered-on their walls and fences had 
flashed by, the sharp spire of the Eiffel Tower was pointing skywards over the 
city, and buildings with slender chimneys and a fine layer of moist dust on their 
roofs stretched along the line. Then the rumbling and whistling ceased and 
floated away up to the roof of the station. Waiting for us were friends, friends 
we did not know yet. 

I think I have always been rather a restrained person, but at that moment 
a French girl and I kissed each other. When our party stepped out of the carriage 
amid shouts of greeting she held out a rose to me: “Take it, friend. You are in 
Patisiss 
With excited fingers I pinned a white dove on her blouse: “My daughter 
used to wear it. Now my sister will wear it.” 

Then we embraced, this strange girl and I. 

But was she a stranger? We were separated by frontiers, but I have always 
taken an interest in her life with its ups and downs. Father and grandfather, school 
and my favourite novel introduced me to the world of her culture. Though we 
might agree about some things and not about others a feeling of kinship for her 
had been fostered in me from childhood, I loved her tenderly and not without 
ere For me, a Russian, it was a meeting with Europe, with the people of 

urope. 

On the map of our whole continent Western Europe is a peninsula, veined 
like a chestnut leaf and well saturated with the sap of life. A journey there is 
not a voyage of discovery, for one quickly finds one has not come from very far 
away. After all, we are neighbours. 

Before we got to Paris we had been greeted with rolling meadows, a green 
freshness, the pointed spires of towns hidden among trees, by a gentle, carefully 
tended countryside similar to that of the Soviet Baltic lands. 

And was not the rock of Greece, glittering in the sun and swathed in 
gleaming blue, reminiscent of the Crimea we know so well? The Black Sea is a 
part of the Mediterranean and it makes us part of the ancient world. 

In Finland and Sweden, where mossy pine-covered cliffs look down at their 
reflections in the lakes, you recognize the old granite shield carved out by a gla- 
cier and shaded with conifers and think with a smile of your native Karelia. 

In the north of Germany the sandy hills, the firs and birches, the smell of 
hay, the water lilies in the ponds take you back to the countryside round Moscow. 

X\ 
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But why seek an outward likeness? The cathedral of Notre Dame, with its 
gargoyles, its stained glass that looks like embroidery, the chiming of its bells 
echoing from the middle ages, has played such a powerful part in our youth that 
it is as if we had seen it before and are returning to it after a long separation. 

We passed through Rouen which flashed by in a glimpse of Gothic towers 
and the mirror-like Seine, and regretted that we could not spend an hour to tread 
the worn paving stones, to go into those tiled cottages with their weathercocks, 
and to pay homage to the noble life of Jeanne d’Arc and to the tireless labour of 
Flaubert. When we stand on the spot where the Bastille was razed to the ground 
or at the wall of the Communards we feel Paris to be part of our own history. 

We have for long known that shimmering light that falls on the Champs 
Elysées, the benches of the Luxembourg Gardens, nights at Les Halles, the soft 
whistling, the gaiety, the simplicity. 

Our French friends liked our intense curiosity. But not all of them knew 
that while we were following them and listening to them, we were communing 
with the great guides who pointed the way here long ago: Lenin, Herzen, Tur- 
genev, Mayakovsky. ... 

There was the same feeling in Italy. Naples is not strange to us: Gorky lived 
there for a long time, Shchedrin and Ivanov painted there. Baratinsky died there. 
It is painful to leave Rome, for there Gogol wrote Dead Souls; it is impossible 
to name a more Russian book and it is also impossible not to repeat the words of 
its author: “Beautiful Italy, Italy of my delight... .” 

Wandering round Naples one suddenly comes across a copy of the bronze 
horses from the Anichkov Bridge in Leningrad. Looking at the tomb of Napoleon 
in Paris, one recognizes the dark-red Russian stone from Lake Onega. In Ver- 
sailles one thinks of Peterhof. Before the picture of Zorn in Sweden one recalls 
his frescoes on panels at Yaroslavl Station in Moscow. In the Palace of Peace 
at the Hague one finds a vase carved from Urals stone. In Zaandam there is a 
monument to Peter the Great. In Greece it gives one a little thrill to discover 
that there are words written exactly the same both in Greek and Russian: 
“TIPOTPAMMA” (programme). ; 

To travel through Western Europe is to confirm one’s earlier conjectures 
and to clarify previous notions. Do cornflowers grow in the fields there? No, there 
are scarlet poppies instead. How does the clock chime in the old palace in Am- 
sterdam that has aship with golden sails on its roof? I heard it: it goes on playing 
and playing, like a musical box. Where do the book-sellers on the embankment 
of the Seine keep their books at night? I inquired: they put them away in those 
same painted wooden boxes and lock them up with padlocks just like the ones 
we use in Russia to lock our woodsheds. , ria 

Just as I expected, on the hill of Montmartre there are artists standing in 
front of their easels; Holland, of course, grows tulips; in Germany even the water 
towers look Gothic. But I had thought the marble of the Parthenon was white 
and it turned out to be flesh-coloured. And the chalk cliffs of Southern England 
are not pure white but slightly yellowish. And Notre Dame looks black. The 
Paris boulevards are frequently not boulevards as we understand them but 
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streets with broad pavements and a single row of trees growing out of the asphalt 
on either side. Among the huge canvases of the Louvre the Gioconda unexpectedly 
turned out to be almost a miniature. The canals that thread through Amsterdam 
have no railings. And Vesuvius does not smoke. 

You realize something else, too, something more fundamental. 

The land there is cultivated with astonishing care. On the Greek islands 
and on the Italian coast even the cliffs are tilled: olives and lemons grow on ter- 
races in the rock, as though on shelves. The plain of Naples, one of the most dense- 
ly populated areas in the world, has meadows and orchards of three dimensions. 
Cereals and vegetables grow on the ground, grapes on high wire fences stretched 
between trees. In the forests of France you won’t find a single dead tree. In 
Holland ocean-going ships sail above the level of fields protected by dykes. Eu- 
rope is the materialized effort of many generations. 

The toiler of Western Europe, diligent and cheerful, wants to live without 
oppression and fear. Not everywhere yet have the ruins of war been cleared. 
There are gaps in the tight rows of houses in Rotterdam and Athens, like gums 
with teeth knocked out. On Avenue Victor Hugo in Paris there is a clearing 
that looks like a blind eye, where a monument was removed by Hitler. The flow- 
er fields of Holland are still made gloomy by the remains of block-houses, omi- 
nous as skulls. In Italian ports there are warships with new guns and expensive 
radar installations and the Italian stevedores go hungry. 

The sacred stones of Europe. We have bowed low to them with love. But 
we have a warm love for the young Europe, full of fresh strength, which is fight- 
ing the forces of hate and evil. 

All working Europe wants peace—both Paris and Moscow. With my own 
eyes I have seen that sacred and powerful word: “Paix!” 

Hence that kiss on the station in Paris, which stirred me to the bottom of 
my heart. 


ZONE OF DESERTS 


we steamed out into the Atlantic through the straits 
of Gibraltar. 
Before the fortifications of Gibraltar we had seen the tow- 
ers of Tarifa, relics of the struggle between the Arabs 
and the Spanish. One round, the other rectangular, they 
stick up in the straits like the fangs of a wild beast. 
“Outward bound!” How much those words mean. 
arnt RE Tae tees May be I would have preferred to set sail in a brig 
with billowing canvas. And, of course, I envy the daring of those who have 
crossed the ocean in rubber dinghies and on rafts. How could I have spent so 
long at home? Why did I content myself with repeating that phrase I read some- 
where: “Every morning one can discover a whole world at one’s doorstep... .” 
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Well, it’s good as it is. Captain Tkachenko is steering his oil tanker into 
the Atlantic Ocean and I am standing on the bridge. 

In reality there is only one ocean on our planet. It covers the globe and has 
no frontiers. The continents on it are islands, and the seas are gulfs. The ocean 
belongs to all mankind and binds us all together. 

I try to think of something to say about the ocean. But it’s no use. No 
matter what you say, nothing does justice to the majesty and simplicity of 
the pee In such cases Chekhov quoted the child who wrote: “The sea 
was big.” 

But the ocean is by no means the same as the sea. On the sea the waves are 
short and choppy, but here they are sloping and very long. They are more like 
hills of water with gentle valleys between them. They roll slowly. Echoes of 
distant storms, they roll even in a dead calm. The bows rise and fall on this great 
swell. Up and down, up and down. The ocean breathes peacefully. And gradually 
the steady rhythm day after day takes hold of you. Don’t hurry, get on with your 
job, there’s nothing to be afraid of. 

All the way from Greece our ship had been sailing westwards round Africa 
through sub-tropical seas, and now I again came out on the meridian. 

Every day the sun climbed higher. It was bringing us to a new zone that 
girdles the earth—the zone of deserts. There was a desert on our left, on the Af- 
rican shore. The Sahara. 

I watched the desert from afar. It was not for me to go tramping through 
those shifting sands, to trip on the stones, to burn my hand on the rocks. 

But the desert is not deserted; people live there, they even breed cattle. One 
can love the desert. Seidi, one of the classical poets of Turkmenia, loved the 
desert above all else: 


I go out in the springtime to roam, 

Far away they beckon, the paths of the desert; 

The hated hills. I shall leave, say farewell to my home, 
All lands are wretched before you, o desert. 


But no matter what you say, it’s desert. A brand seared on the body of the 
lanet. 
: The Sahara stretches before me, from the shore of the ocean. I can see the 
yellow stony hills, the naked stretches of sand. A barren patch, two thirds 
the area of Europe, spreads deep into the African continent, all the way to the 
Nile. And there, on the edge of the Sahara, free Egypt has quickly begun to win 
land back from the desert, strip by strip. In the new province of At-Tahrir the 
Egyptians have set about building life on new principles, without private capi- 
tal. The state has thrown an army of machines into the desert to irrigate the land 
and build new villages, each for three hundred families—hundreds of villages 
for former poor peasants; only the monogamos and the completely healthy are 
admitted. Here a new kind of life for the Arab East has begun to take shape; 
women, for instance, are being taught domestic science, for the first time they 


are being admitted to the mosques. ; 
‘ig WE 


Soon the Sudan, which recently gained its independence, will make a real 
start on the desert. ays 

But over the rest of its great breadth the Sahara lies in sultry slumber. 
Bareness, the patient camel, nomad tents—and the overseas prospector 
scratching for oil. : wae 

For a long time there has existed an idea of building a hydropower station 
at the straits of Gibraltar, where the flow of water from the Atlantic to the Medi- 
terranean is ten times more powerful than that of the Volga. Electricity would 
pour into all the neighbouring countries, it would bring water to the Sahara and 
cover it with fields and orchards.... Impossibly expensive? Here are the 
figures: the hydropower station would cost twelve milliard dollars, as much 
as the United States spends on armaments in a mere three and a half months. 

The sun’s rays plunge steeply into the earth of the desert, but without water 
their innumerable calories cannot bring to life a bush of cotton, an ear of wheat, 
not even a fig palm. To combine animal husbandry with agriculture and supply 
water to future industries the desert must be irrigated, and that is a question 
not only of water resources, but mainly of human energy. Human energy and the 
direction in which it is applied. 

I was once in the Kara Kum desert when a big irrigation canal was just 
being started. Far away in the desert, in a very remote place, geologists were 
reconnoitring the ground and marking out the track of the canal. The plane in 
which I flew from Ashkhabad to their canvas town landed on a natural strip of 
clay amid the sands. All around there were hillocks of rippling sand sparsely 
dotted with thorn bushes. A hydrologist was setting out in a jeep to visit the wa- 
ter-measuring posts setup at the wells; he took me with him. We went ahead 
slowly until we came across a lorry stuck in the sand. It was carrying a heavy 
boring machine to a point on the other side of the sand hills. The foreman, four 
workers and the driver were bustling about round the lorry, unsuccessfully at- 
tempting to get it moving by pushing boards under the wheels. No wheel had 
ever yet reached that point on the other side of the treacherous sands. The men 
worked, for several hours. When I thought all hope was lost, the foreman said: 
“No one’s ever done it before. But I’! do it.” 


A TROPIC OF CANCER 


Binding: scorching sunlight. It pours down from an incan- 
descent sky, rises from a hot glittering sea, blazes on 
the brass rails and ricochets from the. white bulkheads; 


> 

FF it shines so painfully in one’s eyes that they crinkle to a 

SSN thread. There is almost no shade. The ship moves on in a 
— Y ball of fire. 

——— 23°27’N. We have crossed the Northern tropic. I have 


reached the line where for a fraction of a second the sun’s rays actually fall 
vertically. 

Having passed through all the zones of the earth but one, I have reached 
the last. Eternal ice, the cold tundra, the deep forests of the taiga, the thickly 
populated steppes, the fertile sub-tropics, the naked deserts—and now the trop- 
ics. Soon the ladder will be turned upside down and the steps will come in op- 
posite order. 4 

Thirty degrees centigrade. Not so very much. After all there is water all 
round, not hot stone. In Soviet Termez in Central Asia it is sometimes fifty. But 
that fifty degrees is easier to bear than this thirty. There your sweat dries and 
cools the skin. But here you are continually wet and limp, as though you were 
being boiled and steamed in a cauldron with the lid on. 

I tried to sleep on deck and my perspiration was mixed with a heavy dew 
which soaked the bed. The dew in the tropics falls in drops the size of a button; 
one of them fell into my ear and it was very painful. 

In the deep hot blue of the night the sky burns brightly with unfamiliar 
constellations, for 1 am now looking at the other side of the universe. In the glisten- 
ing ribbon of the Milky Way rising from the horizon there is a kind of dark 
gap without stars. The coulter of the Plough sinks sadly behind our stern. Ahead 
gleams the silver rhombus of the Southern Cross. 

A phosphorescent light plays in the dark sea. Here and there bursts of blu- 
ish-green flame flare up under the water. The bows of the ship fling aside hissing 
cascades of fiery spray. 

Morning in the tropics is short, for the sun rises steeply from the sea. With 
the first glimmer of dawn its fiery ball begins to mount the sky. 

And dusk falls fast. Yet evening finds time nevertheless to colour the 
clouds so vividly that it reminds you of the Arctic. There it was just as colourful 
but more transparent: in the tropics it is thicker, more intense, there it was more 
gentle, here more brilliant. In the tropics the sun rises and, just as in Russia, 
creates cumulus clouds, and their lilac, purple and pale-yellow billows float 
on the golden sunset that reflect in the dully gleaming surface of the ocean. 

I waited in vain in the evenings for the green ray. But I did once see a pale- 
blue ray sticking up out of the setting sun like a sword. the 

The sky burst with tropical downpours. We saw their dark shapes moving in the 
distance and sometimes the refreshing rain reached us, lashing us with cold water. 

All the way along the coast of Africa the ocean was full of life, particularly 
where fresh water poured into it from Senegal. Dense patches of plankton floated 
on the waves like confetti. Shoals of porpoises ploughed through the water. 
Fizalias floated about in red fleshy bubbles. Sharks flashed past, cleaving the 
sea with their sharp fins. acing 

Flying fish shot up from under the ship’s sides and with a flutter of wings 
skimmed across the waves, suddenly disappearing like stones dropped into the 
water. In the mornings we found these fish dead on the deck. I slit one open, 
gutted it, sowed it up with a salty rag inside, dried it at a porthole and took it 
home. Its wings are as transparent as a dragon-fly’s. 
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The first sperm-whales began throwing up their arched fountains. Once the 
ship ran into a flat-snouted, massive-jawed whale that must have been asleep, 
and shuddered from the blow. 

Sperm-whales with families roam the tropics, the unmated males migrate 
to polar waters for the summer. But there has been one very puzzling and unusual 
case when the whalers of the S/ava flotilla discovered a dead sperm-whale in the 
Aegean Sea. It would have made them laugh if they had remembered Chekhov’s 
Wedding: 

“Zhigalov: Hum. ... And are there whales in Greece?” 

“Dimba: Greece has got everything.” 

We were approaching Cape Verde, the extreme western tip of Africa. The 
shore, which had been out of sight below the horizon, was again coming nearer. 

I knew this was the land of the savannas, a part of the tropical zone with 
a rainy season and a dry season of six months each; grassy plains with scattered 
patches of scrub, thick-stemmed baobabs and long-necked giraffes. I knew it 
but could not see it. And again I had that feeling of disappointment. We kept 
going past everything. If only I could have a look, just a peep, something to give 
me a hint... ... 

We steamed round Cape Verde. It was ‘a low shoulder of rock standing amid 
fallen boulders and foaming breakers. In the bay is the French city of Dakar, 
from the ship we could see tall buildings in a haze of smoke and an aeroplane 
circling overhead. The hill behind was saddle-shaped. I looked through my bi- 
noculars and made out a tower with a tree beside it. The tree was just as thick 
as the tower. Is there any other tree in the world except the baobab as thick as 
a tower? And if I had seen a baobab, then I had seen the savanna. 

For us the continent ended at Cape Verde. We broke away from land into 
a boundless ocean. The tanker was sailing straight down the meridian to the south, 
while Africa stepped aside to the east into the Gulf of Guinea. 

The shore soon disappeared. The next day the last sea-gull vanished. Gone 
were the tropical forests with their humid gloom, their lianas and hanging roots, 
the cries of parrots and the shriek of monkeys, and the black people, half- 
naked in their huts of leaves. I could see nothing but sky and sea in a glow of 
pallid burning blue. . 


SHIP AHOY! 


Ory whalers sail due south from Cape Verde towards the 
Pole, and even they do not do so very often. On that 
route. you meet no one. The world shipping lanes lie far 
away. We were alone in a limitless empty ocean. 
The engine throbbed in the bowels of the tanker. 
Smoke trailed from the funnel. Foam surged back along its 


sides. Bows and stern gently rose and fell. A shelf vibrated in the cabin, And 
that was all. No other movement. 

It was like running on the spot, like mounting a descending escalator. 
There was no sense of movement because the surroundings were always the 
same. Even the water was the same. Only at night new and mysterious stars came 
up from the south. 

In the old days of sail ships were becalmed in these tropical seas, their hard 
tack turned mouldy, the salted meat became worm-ridden, the supply of fresh 
water went foul. The crews, exhausted by the heat, by thirst and scurvy, scanned 
the horizon for a ship—but without hope. Several times a day I, too, mounted the 
ene and swung my binoculars along the boundary between sky and sea—not 
a thing. 

On the African coast we at least used to come across fishing boats. Once we 
passed quite close by a schooner. I saw an Arab pull a big fish out of the water 
and stun it with a blow from a stick. Then he waved to us. 

At Cape Verde, just when we were parting with the land, we met a passenger 
steamer. 

The white vessel with its array of portholes and rakish funnel was making 
the run from South Africa to Europe. A handful of passengers in bathing suits 
were enjoying themselves in a canopied swimming pool on the spacious upper 
deck, but the steerage was crowded. 

But that had been a long time ago. Some time earlier, in the busy Mediter- 
ranean I had counted nine ships all in view at once. British, Finnish, French, 
Norwegian, Swedish, and tankers of several other nationalities were either 
bringing oil from the East or returning for more. Among them there was a 
tanker of the Negro republic of Liberia with the strange name of The Emperor 
Peter. 

Nearly all the tankers were of recent design. Speedy, brightly painted, low- 
masted, smokeless, with convenient life-boat gear and a small crew. Fast and 
handsome, like arrows from a bow, they seemed to have good reason for hurrying 
—perhaps they were afraid the Arabs and Iranians might soon want to make 
use of their own oil themselves. 

Ordinary cargo boats with clusters of cranes protruding round their masts 
crossed our path, too. | 

One of them was bound for London, it was called Ocean Trade. Its sides 
and the awning over its deck were painted with the British flag—identifica- 
tion marks calculated to make pirates see reason. The captain pointed it out 
to me: 

“That Britisher has been past Taiwan.” 

At sea, as everywhere else incidentally, there are fewer ill-wishers than 
friends. When we were painting our tanker among the Aegean islands the 
steamer Andriana changed course and steamed straight towards us. The 
Greeks had seen the two black balls at our masthead and came to ask if we 


needed help. 
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They came up to us. The whole crew was on deck. From the bridge the 
captain, a dark man in a beret, waved his hand and shouted something in 
English. 

We answered him: “Thank you, all is well.” 

The Greeks resumed their course. A sailor in the stern lifted his clenched 
fist high in a greeting much appreciated by us. 

The wider the sea the closer people feel one another. Some time afterwards, 
in the ocean near one of the Canary Islands, whose poetic-sounding name gives 
one a thrill just to pronounce it—Fuerteventura—we sighted a light ahead in 
the evening darkness. Soon a ship came steaming towards us illuminated 
like a large city building. An Aldis lamp started a conversation with us 
in Morse: 

“Who are you? Where are you bound?” 

We answered and asked the same questions ourselves. The big British liner 
was coming from Rio-de-Janeiro. In accordance with the age-old tradition of the 
sea we Wished them a fair wind. 

And suddenly we got an answer half in English, half in Russian: “Good 
nochi!” 

We saw an Australian passenger liner with a population of several thousand 
people, an Anglo-American naval squadron, a Norwegian destroyer, the peri- 
scope of a submarine, an Israel frigate, an Italian floating dock, a Greek yacht 
with an orange sail, a Turkish ferry crammed with cars—and what a joy to meet 
one of your own folk among all these foreigners! Somewhere off the coast of Al- 
geria we met the little timber ship Mironych from Arkhangelsk. There she was 
chugging along in those distant’seas. 

.Everyone dashed up on deck. The sirens hooted. Three flamboyant flags 
went scuttling up the mast together with a long pennant saying: “Read our . 
signal.” 

The signal that had been raised was a red square on a white background in 
a blue frame, below it white and blue vertical stripes with a corner cut out, and 
at the bottom, red stripes running diagonally across a yellow background: “I wish 
you a good voyage.” ‘ 

But that was all so long ago. 


Here, in the remote equatorial regions of the Atlantic Ocean, in that empty 
space between Africa and South America it was no good expecting to meet any- 
one. If we did it would be a miracle. . 


And then one night the officer of the watch wakened the captain: “Ship 
ahoy, bright light ahead!” 


The captain tumbled out of his bunk and went on the bridge. He looked at 


the horizon, where a pink torch was glowing in the deeper darkness that heralds 
the dawn: t . 


__ “What’s come over you, lad? Forgotten we’re in the tropics? That’s Venus 
rising.” on 
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GEOPHYSICIST ON THE EQUATOR 


PEwenty-four hours before we reached the equator the 

captain and I went to the bathroom, turned on the tap 
= and watched the water run away. It ran away just as it does 
= in a Moscow flat and everywhere else in the northern 
YA hemisphere—spinning anti-clockwise. 

“There you are, anti-clockwise!” we said to each other. 
‘ “Like the traffic in Dzerzhinsky Square, Moscow.” 

The next day at 11.20 in the morning the tanker’s 
_ siren blew. No one but the crew of the Ashkhabadets' heard it. The sound died 
away in the deserted ocean. That in itself had a devastating effect. Ships some- 
times talk to each other with their sirens, but now there was no one within a 
hundred miles of us. Only the blinding glitter of the sea. 

The siren died away and the loudspeakers spoke up: 

“All hands muster on the port side of the main deck!” 

At that moment a side of the cask that had been dragged on deck fell out and 
the water ran away. Amid laughter someone ran to fetch a hammer and nails. 
It was a drole combination of cosmic events with an amusing game. 

We formed up under the blazing sun. I risked looking up and a great flame 
from the very middle of the sky hit me straight in the eyes. Not so long ago at 
the Pole I had been, so to speak, a continuation of the earth’s axis; now, standing 
at attention on the equator, I had become its exact perpendicular. 

A tremendous heat was rising from the metal deck. I glanced down at my 
sandaled feet and saw a tiny black circle—all that was left of my shadow. The 
only thing that could change its dimensions now would be for me to get fat or 
thin. 

At the Pole I had cast a long shadow of equal length at midday and mid- 
night, and that shadow had revolved round me. But here, at noon I had in effect 
lost my shadow, almost like Peter Schlemihl in that wonderful story written by 
the romantic Adelbert von Chamisso. The only difference was that Schlemihl 
had been recompensed for the loss of his shadow with seven-league boots which 
gave him the enviable ability to pass at a stride “from the equator to the Pole, 
from one end of the world to the other... .” 

Suddenly a crowd of devils charged on to the deck, howling and capering 
and beating on trays and basins. Their black bodies glistened, their teeth and the 
whites of their eyes flashed wildly. 

The devils jumped about for all they were worth. Of course, they never sus- 
pected that they need not have used so much energy—every body at the equator 
is half a per cent lighter than it is at the Pole. 

' The devils were followed by a grey-bearded god with a trident in his hand, 
wearing a white robe with magic signs on it. The captain, in full dress and therefore 
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dripping with perspiration, reported to him in all seriousness, as though he were a 
minister of state and not just the fourth mechanic Starostin. 

After exchanging a few pleasantries with the captain Neptune roared: 

“Where’s my literate devil?” oe 

The literate devil with a copper necklace on and sackcloth round his loins 
unfolded a scroll and read out the sentence to be passed on the novices. 

There turned out to be two novices—a young sailor of the deck team 
whose name was Timkov, and myself. As custom demands, we were to be submit- 
ted to the ceremony of initiation. On top of that, Neptune ordered Timkov 
to learn his multiplication tables by the time he crossed the equator next 
time. ; 

We were seized, soaped with a paint brush, shaved with a plywood razor 
and thrown into the font. And thus I became initiated. Sitting in the water cask 
I was revolving round the earth’s axis in the widest possible circle. Now I was 
twenty-one kilometres further from the centre of the earth than at the Pole, so 
in my journey round the planet I had been going uphill all the time, and now 
I was beginning to go downhill again. I had covered a quarter of the meridian, 
that quarter of the meridian which was divided into ten million parts and gave 
us the basic unit of the metric system. I had reached a point where the South 
Pole was as near as the North. South of this line it was not warmer but colder. 
Here the day was always equal to the night. Here there was no winter, no spring, 
no autumn. 

The ocean water with which the cask had been filled was exactly the same 
temperature as the air—30° C. But nevertheless it was refreshing. And I would 
not have minded sitting in it a little longer had I not soon found that the cask 
was becoming overcrowded. The devils had run amok and were ducking not only 
the novices but anyone they could grab hold of. 

In the end Neptune himself and his trident were tossed into the cask. Then 
with wild shouts the devils began ducking one another. 

The ship was in the southern hemisphere. 

The next morning the captain and I went off to the bathroom to see the water 
run away. It still span round, but in a.different direction. 

“There you are, clockwise!” We nodded at each other. “Like the traffic in 
Piccadilly Circus, London.” 

One day after we had crossed the equator I went up into the wheel-house. 
Timkoy was at the helm. 


“I don’t get it at all,” he said, “the sun has started going backwards. 
Us BGs the sky from right to left. And at noon it deviates to the 
north.” 


“That’s nothing,” I replied. “Soon there’ll be a new moon. We’ll see what 
happens to that.” 


In the evening the astonished Timkoy came to see me: 


“There’s a moon. But it’s not on the left of the sunset, it’s on the right. 
And the funniest thing is—look, it’s upside down.” 
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LAND! 


Gomewhere on the left, a week’s voyage away, lies the Afric- 

an shore with its mango groves, its palms, and ele- 
phant tusks. On the right, only half as far away, but still 
very far over the convexity of the earth is Brazil and the 
Amazon, broad as the sea, with its Indians and the won- 
derful city of Rio-de-Janeiro. 

But still we steamed on over an endless watery plain— 
* all alone in the world. 

In that remote unfrequented part of the Atlantic Ocean Fate has scat- 
tered five or so tiny islands. Their cliffs rise solitarily above the water, remote 
from roads, remote from time. 

Two thousand miles from the equator, beyond the tropic of Capricorn, when 
Africa was behind us and Brazil had become Argentina, when the Antarctic was 
approaching ahead, right in the middle of the Atlantic, equidistant from all 
three continents, we came across one of these islands, the one at the head of the 
little archipelago. The island was lost in the ocean just south of the latitude of 
Buenos Aires. It was called Tristan da Cunha. 

Tristan da Cunha! I have known that name all my life. I can’t explain why, 
but it has always fascinated me as a symbol of romantic voyages. Since ,childhood 
it has stirred me like a vow, a password, a challenge. Just as the woodland flow- 
er Ivan-da-Maria is for me a symbol of Russia and home, so is Tristan da Cunha 
a symbol of a distant world. 

It was 1915, I was ten years old. On a winter evening in Sadovniki Father 
was sitting over his glass of tea, reading the newspaper. For my birthday he had 
given me a parcel of books by Jules Verne. I was sitting at the table under a 
clock with a pendulum—it still hangs over the piano and keeps correct time, 
though its wood has darkened in forty years. The noble Glenarvan, the funny 
Paganel and the youthful Robert searched for Captain Grant in the Andes and 
the pampa. Then the yacht Duncan hoisted its sails and set off along the thirty- 
“seventh parallel for the shores of Australia, and on the way it came to the island 
of Tristan da Cunha. 

Never since that day have I forgotten that cone of an extinct vol- 
cano in the ocean, and now Fate had brought me to it. Out of a thousand 
possible directions it was here that our course crossed the thirty-seventh 


parallel. 
But good luck was mixed with bad. We were to pass the island on a dark 
night. I was on the bridge, I had been waiting forty years for this moment. On 
the starboard side lay that island of cooled lava. It belonged to Britain, it had 
a population of three hundred and a mimeographed newspaper called the Tris- 
tan Times, which cost half a cent, or three cigarettes and two potatoes... I 
could see nothing. And now, after remembering the island all my life and actually 
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finding it in this boundless ocean, I was to pass by without seeing it. Darkness. 
the foaming of the waves, utter darkness. 

But I did see it. I saw Tristan da Cunha in the wheel-house. There was a small 
apparatus with humming red and yellow valves in the corner. I looked into the 
soft eyepiece which smelled of.rubber. On a dark faintly shimmering back- 
ground a narrow beam was revolving round a bright point. When it darted to the 
righthand corner, a yellowish-brown circle, like an old copper coin, appeared 
there. 

In the far right corner the circle was only hazily outlined. I knew the shape 
of the island of Tristan da Cunha very well. It was a circular. But the extinct 
volcano towered two kilometres above sea level. The top of the mountain was 
preventing the radiolocator from feeling out the far right shore. That was why 
the outline was faint there. 

I went out on to the bridge. Nothing to be seen, just darkness. I went back 
into the wheel-house and looked at the screen. There it was! 


ST. HELENA 


Pee 1816-1821 England maintained a garrison on the 
island of Tristan da Cunha. It was guarding Napoleon, 
exiled to the island of St. Helena, over a thousand miles 
to the north. 

On the return voyage our tanker passed the steep 
cliffs of St. Helena. 

It is strange to come across a place that is famous 
just because it is so remote. It was so remote that it was 
chosen as a prison for the most-feared man on earth. 

In one year I chanced to see the place of Napoleon’s death in the midst of 
ocean, and his grave in Paris. o 

On St. Helena he passed the last bitter years of his life, never doubting his 
own greatness, vexed merely by the ill luck which he considered the cause of his 
ruin. In Paris he lies under a high dome as a national hero, whose misdeeds 
have all been forgotten. 

On St. Helena there is nothing to remember him by. Thesmall rocky island 
takes up a whole sheet of the large-scale chart. I inspected it carefully: “Fortress, ” 

Parade Ground,” “Hospital,” “School,” “Church”—nowhere on the map of 
the little British island was there a trace of the historic figure who had been held 
prisoner there. I have heard that a lonely French brigadier on the island is caretaker 
of a model of the house where the emperor lived and tends his empty grave. But 
across the ocean, in Paris, he has been accorded the highest honours. On the stone 
of his tomb not a single word is carved. It is assumed that a Frenchman is not a 
Frenchman if he does not know whose tomb it is. 
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However, a few words have been engraved on the floor round the tomb. 
They are the names of the places where the general won his victories. I found 
Moscow there. Such is the irony of history that the day of Napoleon’s ruin has 
been accounted one of victory. 


_ A CHAT WITH KHOR AND KALINYCH 


Ape southern hemisphere was much colder than the nor- 

thern. Soon after the equator the tropical heat vanished 
without a trace. The southern trade wind blew in our faces 
and we had that pleasantly warm, fresh weather that is 
usual at sea in the sub-tropics. 

But these were the sub-tropics turned upside down, 
the southern sub-tropics. Winter in July, midsummer in 

a _ January. It was hard to get used to it. 
At the end of March we called in at South Africa. The 
parks there were shedding yellow autumn leaves. 

We made the visit on our homeward voyage. After one and a half months 

sailing the tanker turned away from Antarctic waters towards the African coast. 
Our supply of fuel and fresh water was running low and we were in a hurry to 
reach Capetown. 
_ For six days there was a storm. The waves swept across the deck, beating 
themselves into foam. The walls of the cabin groaned under the impact. The 
only reason my chair did not fly up to the ceiling was that it was chained to the 
floor. No, I was not sick. But the storm induced a mood of boredom and wear- 
iness. Enough of roaming, it was time to go home. 

Russian literary men at sea all acknowledge the same teacher—the author 
of The Frigate Pallada. From Goncharov’s letters I learned that, when overcome by 
a fit of nostalgia, he would turn to Turgenev’s A Huntsman’s Notes. 

I went to the ship’s library, opened the book and, sure enough, right from 
the first page starting with “Khor and Kalinych” I felt such a gentle breath of 
home that my soul was appeased. The storm seemed to fade away. But let me 
say it in the words of the man who gave me the idea of reading Turgenev: “The 
camphor and bamboo-trees, the bushes, the sea. But where was I? I had forgotten 
everything. It was Orel, Kursk, Zhizdra and Bezhin Meadow that seemed to be 
all round me.” 

Amid the waves I could see the forest, a clearing, a heap of pine logs and 
those two Russians, both akin and yet opposite to one another, the embodiment 
of two features of the Russian character: common sense and poetic soul. 

Unwittingly I began looking at everything through their eyes. Just as 
though I were back home. But it would be a long time yet before we were 
home. First there would be Africa. 

Suddenly I read about Khor: “He learned that I had been abroad and his 
curiosity was immediately fired... . Kalinych did not lag behind.” 
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So those Russian peasants of Turgenev’s from near Zhizdra did not con- 
fine their interests to tar and bees. They wanted to discuss the world. 

What is more, each of them had, it seems, his own particular approach to for- 
eign lands. Kalinych, who was of a meditative turn of mind, “was more affected 
by descriptions of nature, mountains, waterfalls, strange edifices, great cities. 
The practical Khor “was interested in matters of administration and the 
“state.” 

And I began to wonder how I should talk about South Africa to these dear 
friends of mine had they been children of our century. 

It would be simpler to satisfy Kalinych’s curiosity. I need only take an in- 
terest in the variety of the world and remember the things that struck me at a 
glance. And he would quickly reward me with his impressionability. 

For a man like Kalinych this is the kind of thing I would keep up my sleeve. 

The captain awakened me at dawn: “We’ve sighted the Cape of Good Hope.” 

I went up on the bridge; it was dark and windy. The instruments were tick- 
ing in the wheel-house. The steersman adjusted the wheel slightly. Far ahead 
there was a flickering beacon. In what direction did it shine? Away from humani- 
ty towards the South Pole. And we were coming out of the darkness of the ocean 
towards this blinking, human light. 

And then the dawn came. The waves shone red. Fading city lights were 
spread round the bay, at the foot of the Table Mountain. We flew the flag of the 
Union of South Africa from our masthead, steamed past a hooting buoy and 
dropped anchor in the harbour, between an Italian refrigerator ship and a 
Norwegian timber carrier. : 

That day I visited Capetown. 

As I walked along the pavements I caused eddies among the flow of pedes- 
trians. I suppose it was partly from not being used to the “keep left” rule, which 
is the same as in England, and partly from my desire to look round at every- 
thing. A descendant of the Boors, an Afrikander in shorts, a fashionable English- 
woman with a short tousled hair-do, known as “motherless child,” a gigantic 
Negro in overalls, a mulatto woman wrapped in violet cloth, an Indian in a red 
fez, and a Malayan in a black one. 

I was bemused by the whirlwind of advertisements. The neon signs, the 
gawdy placards, the arresting shop-windows, and on top of it all, the huge hoard- 
ings: “Africa land of lions, drink Lion’s beer!” 

On every corner I was offered threepenny newspapers. The headlines were 
sensational. Autumn fashions were to be shown by the world’s nine best mane- 
quins (exact waist, hips and bust measurements indicated in inches) brought spe- 
cially from Paris. 

Cars of the latest type raced past the shops, offices and banks. Amid the 
stream of glistening metal I noticed some with smoked-glass windows—they were 
taking tourists to look round sun-dazzled Africa. The Karroo plateau, the Dra- 
kensberg Mountains, the Limpopo river... . 

The captain and I also made a brief tour of Africa. Ribbons of asphalt un- 
wound before us at a speed of a hundred kilometres per hour. First the foaming 
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beaches, then the sharp peaks of lamellar cliffs, then the plain with its harsh 
bushes of protea which has leaves like the oleander. 

f Woods above a river. Light sifted sand. Green boulders. Sheep pastures 
tenced with barbed wire. Farmhouses of red and white brick with vineyards and 
orchards and the tall rosettes of wind-engines. City streets with petrol pumps 
and dusty palms. 

We saw an extraordinary abundance and variety of flowers. No other region 
ue globe has given world horticulture so many different species as South 

Tica. 

___ We visited the Cape of Good Hope too. “The most beautiful cape a man can 
find though he sail the whole world,” is how it was.described by Francis Drake, 
the famous sailor and buccaneer. 

In the grove where we left our car, blue birds with brown wings were flut- 
poring about. Monkeys jumped on to the bonnet. The leaves had an astringent 
smell. 

We climbed up to the lighthouse on the cliff and before us stretched a great 
boundless sweep of blue, where the Atlantic Ocean joins the Indian. . 

Kalinych, of course, would have been all ears. But Khor would have begun 
to frown by this time—when would the story-teller get on to something deeper? 
When would he start talking about the foundations of this life and connect it up 
with his own time? 

For that I must return to the morning in Table Bay. The anchor plunged 
into the water, the gangway was run out on to African soil and we at once received 
an invitation to a party at the Flying Angel maritime club. The notice read: 
“Dances (for Europeans only). Partners provided.” 

- For white only—that is the basis of the life here. 

In South Africa labour is colonial. The Negro works for the white man, or 
rather for the white man who is rich enough. But it is not a colony in the usual 
sense of the term. The white society, living, accumulating, and consuming, is 
not only overseas, it is on the spot—for every eleven million of the coloured 
population, there are three million whites. 

The difference of potential is therefore greater here than anywhere else. 
On the one hand, monopolies, electric railways, buildings like skyscrapers, on the 
other, four hundred thousand hungry Negroes drawn from straw huts and thrown 
into the deep mines of the Transvaal where, choking in quartz dust, they dig 
gold ore in a temperature of 40°C. That contrast can be kept up only by force— 
hence the racism and cruelty of the South African government and its prime 
minister Johannes Strydom. 

The Negroes may only live where they are told. They are not allowed to 
go anywhere without a pass. The proportion of black blood is determined by 
examination of the nose and hair. All Negro people receive a number at birth. — 
For reading Gorky’s Mother or, say, Aldridge’s The Diplomat a man can be im- 
prisoned for five years. 

At the time we were there the Negroes were being forcibly expelled from 
the city districts of Johannesburg as part of a police move to crush unrest; Negro 
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children were boycotting the new racist law on schools; in spite of government 
action country-wide preparations were being made for the Congress of African 
Peoples, which finally assembled and agreed upon a Charter of Freedom. 

While I was admiring the facade of the South African parliament—the walls 
are deep-red, the columns beige—a debate was going on inside. Speakers were 
proving to each other that morality demanded that the Capetown Negroes 
should be deprived of the right to ride in buses together with everybody else. 
When I read about this the next day in the local Cape Times | found it quoting 
from Fyens Stiftstidende, a Danish conservative newspaper, whose opinion was 
that there was nothing to choose between the late Adolph Hitler and the living 
Johannes Strydom. 

We visited a Negro location. 

Bare earth, rubbish and waste paper blown about by the wind. The streets 
were named like those in New York: First Avenue, Second Avenue, and so on. 
But instead of houses they were lined with sheds of rusty iron that boomed and rat- 
tled when the wind blew. We entered a hut without windows or floor and an old 
man started up: “I haven’t done anything, and my children haven’t done any- 
thing. We haven’t done anything.” 

No, we were not the police, we told him. We sat down with him on.a bench— 
he eyed us nervously and said nothing. We offered cigarettes to him and his wife 
—they were touched. I heard the old woman whisper: “Such a dear present, I'll 
smoke it tonight.” 

At one time Russian volunteers helped the Boers fight for their national 
freedom. Somewhere in the Transvaal there is a Russian common grave. We used 
to sing with love and admiration: 


Transvaal, Transvaal, my country, 
With a blazing fire you burn.... 


I see in those words a new meaning. 

The struggle between the British and the descendants of the Boers has been 
swallowed up in a conflict which though hidden is of greater proportions: Brit- 
ain versus U.S.A. The United States has the advantage in the struggle both 
for gold and for uranium. In recent years it has been discovered that the dump 
heaps of the gold mines contain large quantities of uranium. Uranium plants 
have already come into operation. South Africa is now one of the capitalist world’s 
chief exporters of atomic raw materials. The uranium rush has given impetus to 
the processing industries: steel, sulphuric acid, car and aircraft manufacture, 
synthetic petrol. 

While we were there, there was a parliamentary scandal. Against all the 
traditions of the British dominions, the upper house of the South African par- 
liament began its session with a prayer that for the first time in history contained 
no mention of the Queen! The Union of South Africa, the biggest chunk of in- 
dustry and white population on the African continent, is aiming at becoming 
a republic. But what kind of a republic? There has been talk of giving it the title 
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of the United States of Africa. The more hopeless the position of the colonial 
powers becomes in Asia, the more desperately they cling to Africa. Would not 
Strydom like to become chief functionary in a set-up of this kind? 

As I walked down Adderley Street I saw a leather wallet in a shop window. 
There was a picture on it of the African continent with no internal frontiers and 
above it was written: “Pan-Africa.” Today Strydom is suggesting the creation 
of a Pan-African military bloc, the core of which would be the “South-Af- 
rican bastion.” Radar installations are being set up in remote stretches of de- 
sert. | saw heavy bombers over the Cape of Good Hope. The slogan is: “In the 
face of communism we begin the battle for Africa.” 

The things I have just been talking about are far more important than mon- 
keys and palms, but it is hard to describe a social theme vividly in a small space, 
and Kalinych would perhaps be rather bored. Khor on the other hand would 
still be listening with interest. And he would not only listen, he would want to 
know if I had come across anything instructive. 

But what would be my reply? 

Perhaps there is something in the external appearance of things that de- 
serves our attention? After all, the author of “Khor and Kalinych” brought up the 
subject of foreign countries to show that the Russian does not wear blinkers. 
Though he brushes aside things he has no use for, Khor is ready to accept any- 
thing useful. “The Russian, ” writes Turgenev, “is soconfident of his strength and 
firmness that he does not mind breaking some of his habits. He has little time 
for his past and gazes boldly ahead. If there is something good to be had, that’s 
what he wants; if there is something sensible, then let him have more of it....” 

Khor insists and I must give way. 

In technical matters we have probably nothing special to learn from them. 
There is no point ina mine-owner spending money on new machines when the cost 
of labour is so low. But perhaps they might teach us something useful about sink- 
ing mine shafts, the mines here are very deep, they go down to three kilometres 
in places. Not long ago the U.S.S.R. set up a world record for speed of shaft- 
sinking—the previous record was held by South Africa. 

A thing I really did like were the new houses. One comes across some rather 
fantastic modernistic designs, too, but most of the recent building is good. Sim- 
plicity without monotony, comfort that does not exclude elegance. 

But no matter how well the house is built, the owner keeps his Negro ser- 
vant outside it, in some neighbouring hut, where there is often not even electric 
light. Courtesy depends on the colour of one’s skin. 

So does commerce. I went into a chemist’s to buy a nerve specialist’s ham- 
mer as a present for a doctor I know in Moscow. They hadn’t one in stock. But 
the salesman did not just say, “We haven’t got any.” He offered me a chair and 
went off to a shop in the next street to get one. 

I realize that this courteous gesture was dictated by the interests of the firm 
and the desire to enhance its prestige. But I could not help thinking that such 
attention was pleasant in itself. , 
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Khor would have listened to me and muttered: “No, that wouldn’t do for 
us here... but this now is a good thing to have.” 

We paid for our fuel and water. And again we were on the high seas with 
the wind blowing hard. 


we ALBATROSS 


(hes passing the Island of Tristan da Cunha, the tanker 
went on steaming south. Every day it grew colder. 
The sea-gulls had left us along time back, at Cape 
Verde—they don’t like to get too far from land. True, I 
did see a sea-gull at the Pole, in the middle of the Arctic 
Ocean, but there the ice floes made up for the lack of dry 
land. 


In the boundless ocean we missed the birds. Then one morning the first 
herald of the southern latitudes appeared—an albatross. 

What a bird it is! A broad white breast, a long powerful beak, slender brown 
wings with a span of a good four metres. Without a quiver of its wings the alba- 
tross glided over our foaming wake, making circle after circle without dropping 
behind. 

Its turns were magnificent. Diving low, it swept the water with its 
dark wingtip, as though using it for support while making the turn. But the 
wingtip never touched the waves; with incredible sensitivity it skimmed their 
crests without wetting a single feather. 

The albatross followed us all day, and next morning there were four of 
them. 

We threw them bits of bread from the stern. The albatross cannot eat while 
flying. For every scrap the birds settled on the water, folding their wings in 
three. Then they took off with a run, like aeroplanes. 

It is hard to catch an albatross. Our boatswain, a veteran sailor and hunter, 
nicknamed Transbaltic, was so tantalized that he flung a weighted line at one 
of the birds. Quite unexpectedly it twisted round the albatross and the bird 
came down in the water by our side. Scarcely able to believe his eyes, the boat- 
swain hauled it on to the deck alive and was tremendously pleased with 
himself: 

“Oho, I’m the one for catching an albatross!” 


I wondered what they would do with the bird. At first everyone just gasped. 
Then they photographed it—the albatross paid them back with ainful 
pecks. Then they discussed how it should be stuffed and what museum to give 
: to. And in the end, overcome by its beauty, they took pity on it and let it 

y away. . 9 
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DIARY OF THE ROARING FORTIES 
February 25 


or the first time the moon was shining through cirrus 

cloud. Round the moon the high autumn sky was mot- 
tled, as it is sometimes at home. Cirrus cloud means that a 
cyclone is in the offing. We are in for a change of the weath- 
er, 1 thought. 

The morning was cheerless and overcast. The ocean 
had turned from blue to black. The breeze was freshening. 
It did not seem long since we had been in the blazing 
tropics, and now that we had passed Tristan, even the sub-tropics lay behind. 
All the time, it had been getting colder at the rate of one degree a day. But to- 
day the thermometer fell abruptly. I screwed up my porthole. 

In my cabin I tidied up and made everything fast. To stop the fan rolling 
about I pushed it under the bunk—it wouldn’t be needed any more. I wedged 
my ink bottle tightly between the books on the shelf. I fastened the chain that 
attached my chair to the floor. : 

But stiil the wind did not blow. 

The captain’s face wore a frown. Timkov looked pale. And I? 

From the books I had read when I was a child about whalers and pirates I 
knew that the globe is girdled by a belt of fierce west winds—the forty degree 
latitudes of the southern hemisphere, the “roaring forties.” A ring of hurricanes. 
whirls round the planet, and now the time had come to break through that 
terrible ring. 

In the mess we ate in silence. Suddenly it was broken by the voice of our 
waitress Faina, who had been working in the Slava flotilla for two years: “When 
we crossed the forties last time, I slept in my life jacket. And I’m going to this 
time as well.” 

Even the Antarctic is not so frightening as those ten degrees of latitude, a 
strip of about six hundred miles. It was absolutely inevitable that we should 
run into a storm. and it was the feeling of inevitability that got you. 

The captain went round the ship, checking every crack, making sure every- 
thing was battened down and the ship was ready to weather a storm. 

I had a talk with the boatswain. I asked him why the crew was worried, it 
wasn’t the first time they’d done it. 

“They’re worried because we’re overloaded. If the weather stayed like this 
it wouldn’t matter, but it won’t.” 

We did indeed have a heavy overload. The ship was deep in the water and 
any wave a little bigger than the rest washed over the deck. 

“But why are we overloaded, why didn’t they calculate the thing properly?” 

“We put in rather a lot before we left, thought we’d burn it before we 
got to the forties and get back to normal. But then we took on another load at 
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Gibraltar so that the flotilla would be able to carry on till the end of the 
season. That’s how it was.” 

“Is it so very terrible?” 

“Nothing terrible about it. No point in doing things if you’re going to be 
afraid afterwards. The only thing-is we may run into a wave so big it’ll tear the 
pipes open. Once the water rushes inside, it’s all over. Remember the weight of 
a wave on the deck is pretty near a thousand tons.” 

“Why are the pipes exposed like that, it’s an oceangoing tanker, 
iS bei tran 

“I don’t know, that’s how they build them. And the electric wiring isn’t 
very well protected either. If a wave carries that away, we’ll lose our steering 
and start wallowing.” 

We entered the forties at eight thirty in the evening. Sea calm, wind vari- 
able but mainly east. When would it blow from the west? We jettisoned our sup- 
ply of fresh water and rationed ourselves. 

I asked the captain what he thought of the situation. 

“Looks dangerous.” 

If we had been about to launch a desperate attack the atmosphere could not 
have bee more tense: But so far the sea was calm. We were steaming full speed 
ahead to meet the storms, all alone in this great dark expanse of ocean. 


February 26 


I went on deck at two in the morning wearing a thick padded jacket. Rain: 
Mist. Cold, wet darkness. At first I could see nothing except the lights at the 
mastheads. The lantern on the main mast cast a dim yellow circle. The cone of 
light suspended from the lamp on the foremast was very faint. Sounds? Just the 
beat of the engine, an occasional scraping, the flop and hiss of the waves. An 
eerie feeling of loneliness. 

Then I began to get used to it. The mist was lighter on the starboard side. 
The smoke from the funnel was blowing in that direction. Good, the wind was 
still east. ; 

The deck was gleaming faintly. Far ahead in the darkness the bows ploughed 
blindly through the waves—all alone, there was nobody forward. Footsteps from 
above. The officer of the watch was pacing the bridge. What could he see ahead? 
He must be able to see something. 

I climbed the ladder. The second mate was on watch. In his naval cap and 
sheepskin coat he stood there staring into the darkness. 

“What’s the latitude?” 

“Crossed the forty-first just after midnight.” 

“When did it start last time?” 

“Forty-third. ” 

“Fog’s thickening, that’s bad.” 

“Bad and good. There’s less chance of a storm when there’s fog about. On 
the other hand, we might run into an iceberg.” 
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“It’s too early for icebergs.” 

“We met them here last time. At night, too. Just managed to turn in time 
or we’d have been like the Titanic. The fourth mate was on watch, just spotted 
it in time. Icebergs are notsobad though, they’re sort of luminous. It’s worse 
when there are floes about. You can’t see them, but there’s about five times 
as much ice under water. They’re sure to hole you.” 

The night passed peacefully. Sometimes the ship gave a heave and I thought 
it was starting, but no, it was a false alarm. I felt cold in my sleep. By morning 
the temperature on deck had fallen to 4°C. 

When it grew light, the fog seemed thinner than at night, but it may have 
been the same. You get used to it and it seems less. There was no rain but it 
was damp, the deck was wet. An albatross was trailing us. The barometer was 
falling. All quiet at sea. 

In the wheel-house a map of the Kuril Islands lay on the table upside down. 
The latitudes were the same, but it was a different hemisphere. The navigator 
was plotting his course across the islands. As long as it’s a mercator’s projec- 
tion, it doesn’t matter what map you use when there is no land anywhere 
around. 

Near the pencil line of the course there was a message the captain must have 
written late in the night: “Look-out! Take up position on the foredeck! If the 
mist clears or visibility improves, give her full speed ahead. Keep radar screen 
working forty minutes out of fifty.” 

I could see the figure of the look-out right in the bows, scanning the mist 
for icebergs. The rule is this. If you see anything to starboard—one bell; to port, 
two bells; ahead, three bells. 

At eight in the morning we crossed the forty-third parallel. Still no wind. 
Why not? 

We sounded our siren frequently in the mist, not because we thought some- 
one might hear us, but to get an echo from an invisible iceberg. After every blast 
we listened intently. 

It was misty and calm all day. At two o’clock we reached the forty-fourth 
parallel. Everybody in a state of suspense. 

We were standing on the port side when I suddenly noticed either spray or 
mist sweeping over the starboard rail—from the west! 

“Look,” I shouted. “A west wind!” 

The fog vanished and white foam-caps appeared on the waves. A wave from 
the south-west swept over the deck and fountains of water spouted among the 
maze of pipes. an, 4 : 

“It’s started,” the captain grunted. “Now we’ll be taking it on the right 
cheek.” And he climbed on to the bridge. 

But no, it hadn’t started yet. The wind blew for a bit, then dropped again. 
We reached the forty-fifth parallel safely. What was to come? It was now eight 
in the evening. It grew dark. The third mate had his supper and with a sigh went 


up on watch. ie 
This was unbearable. I would rather have a storm than this waiting. 


The cabin floor was heaving slightly. Moscow came through on the radio 
with a lot of crackling. The Kremlin chimes sounded over the ocean. The ice@ 
bergs lurking out there in the misty darkness could have counted twelve. Then 
we listened to some poetry by Koltsov. And tonight we might be holed by 
floating ice! +s 

All I can do is wait, and be patient—and rejoice that I am still alive. But 
the captain keeps passing along the corridor to go up on deck and see for 
himself. 

Why should I sail to the Antarctic? What’s the point in wagging your finger 
at invisible icebergs and wondering whether there’s going to be a west wind or 
not? Because I want to blow away the dust of triviality and get an insight into 
the real, hard things my comrades are striving for. Petya Timkov in his sheep- 
skin on the foredeck is straining his eyes in the darkness. I can hear the captain 
pacing about, still awake. People and things fall into correct perspective, the 
best perspective. “Correct” and “best” mean the same thing. 


February 27 


I woke up at night and listened—still no storm. The ship was steaming 
on steadily. I went off to sleep and dreamed of other things. 

The temperature at nine in the morning on the port wing of the bridge 
was 2°C, on the starboard wing it was down to zero. No mist. The sky was 
grey with clear patches. Waves not very big. We crossed the forty-seventh 

arallel. 
; As usual I read the night’s entries in the log book. Beautiful reading! 

“Came on watch at 00:00 hrs. Course still. . . (figures). Thick fog. Look-out 
stationed in the bows. Radar working continuously... . 

“Fog thinning. Visibility up to five miles... 

“Visibility 0.1 mile. Speed slow. Handed over watch to first mate. 

“04:00 hrs came on watch. Course still. . . (figures). Moving in dense fog.... 

“08:00 reveille, crew begins work. State flag of the U.S.S.R. raised.” 

I spent all the morning on the bridge. The weather changed rapidly, now 
fog, now clear. One scarcely knows what to prefer. When there is fog, we are 
afraid of icebergs. When the fog lifts, there is more risk of a storm. 

In the afternoon a dense fog spread low over the water—the sunlit tops of 
the masts still gleamed in a blue sky. But we could see nothing ahead except. 
grey cotton wool. And so it went on hour after hour. The captain lost his temper 
and shouted: “Come on, that’s enough of this hanging about. Get on with it!” 

We crossed the forty-eighth parallel in a dead calm. . 

We crossed the forty-nineth—still dead calm. Faster, faster! But every de- 
gree was sixty miles, over a hundred kilometres. 

At dinner the captain grunted: “There’s a Swede on the forty-sixth has a lot 
to say. He’s run into a hell of a storm.” 

_ And suddenly, at seven in the evening, when it was still light, the smoke 
from the funnel swung round to the east. More shouts of “West! West!” 
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But no, the smoke streamed out behind us again. 

By evening it was dead calm. Mist but no foam, only a few ripples on the 
water. A dark evening. Though one is used to it, the sound of loud voices or 
knocking gives one a start. 

Happy days, I am living seriously, might run into an iceberg at any mo- 
ment. I’ve outdone all the novels. What’s the best way of making oneself feel 
this deeper, so as to remember it and not let it waste away. The most surprising 
thing is when a man is not surprised by the surprising. 

At ten in the evening we crossed the fiftieth parallel. 


The captain cheered up and said: “There are typical things in Nature, but 
nothing is absolute.” 


PENGUINS 


(cs sounded through the fog. Either it was aman shouting 
or a goose cackling. A gust of wind drew aside the curtain 
of mist and I saw a torpedo pop out of the water behind 
us. It flew about a metre through the air, then plunged 
into the water again and began overtaking the ship. Now 
we really were in the Antarctic! Penguins! 

Why do people find penguins so absurd and charming? 
It must be because they see in them a parody of themselves, just as they do in 
dolls. ; 

The animal world in the person of the ape ceased to be four-footed at the 
end of a long process of development culminating in the appearance of Man. 
And this is just a bird, but it waddles along on two feet and waves its arms. 

The penguins webbed feet make him look as if he is wearing spats. In the | 
water he rows with his wings, and when he walks he uses them to balance him- 
self, like a man on a tightrope. 

And the penguin wears clothes. He wears a black dress-coat with long tails 
and a white waistcoat covering his tummy. His little face has a black cord under 
the chin. 

That is enough to make you snigger. But the parody goes deeper than mere 
appearance. Penguins have character. 

They treat people as their equals. They never show a trace of fear. A com- 
plete lack of prejudice or predilection in one of the lower creatures at once 
strikes us as funny. Particularly as the penguins combine their imperturbability 
with a curiosity of an extremely persistent kind. No sooner had we lowered a 
board from the tanker than one of the penguins started climbing on deck. He 
slipped off and fell into the water, then started climbing up again. He fell off 
again but still went on trying until he got there. 

Pushing his way through the crowd of sailors that surrounded him, and 
taking no notice of their jokes, the penguin went off to inspect the ship—a business- 
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like little fellow no higher than a man’s knee. He was knocked off his feet by a 
wave that swept over the deck. He got tangled up in the pipes. But nothing could 
stop him. And when the sailors, having laughed till the tears ran down their 
cheeks, threw him back into the sea, he let out several disgruntled quacks in 
farewell. P 

A flock of penguins always waits for any of their number that has fallen | 
behind. Penguins quarrel and fight for the right to look after a youngster that 
for some reason has been left by its parents. Fathers as well as mothers sit on the 
eggs to hatch them. And they do it so conscientiously that if a man comes near 
they refuse to leave the nest. And if they do leave it, they take the egg with them. 

One day a flock of penguins was shut up in a pen, but by morning they had 
all disappeared except one. The same thing happened several times until the keep- 
ers realized that one of the birds was sacrificing itself by letting the others climb 
on its shoulders and get over the netting to freedom. That is something more im- 
pressive than mere curiosity. 

You may laugh as much as you like, but soon you start thinking perhaps 
this isn’t a parody but a fable. 


| ICEBERGS 


JE c some miraculous fashion we had been spared a storm 
ee in the forties. But we were not free from the threat 
a of a storm altogether; it might come at any moment. 

> And we still had a long way to go. 


=P : < 
=s } pees Every day it grew colder. An icy wind was blowing. 
The sea darkened and seemed to grow heavier. It was as 
if the tropics had been placed specially in our path so that 


we should feel the harshness of the Antarctic to the full. 

One day, while listening to the news, we heard a message from the Slava. 

“It’s late autumn in the Antarctic. We have just weathered a full gale. It 
is snowing and foggy. We are lying olf the ice in the region of the polar circle.” 

On we went. Icebergs floated slowly towards us. 

In the fog they passed like grey shadows. It was like being in a mountain 
gorge, with great cliffs on either side. 

When the sun shone the icebergs gleamed a bluish white. In the sun’s rays 
even an old dark sail shows up dazzlingly white at sea, how much more so an 
iceberg! In the sunset they glowed yellow, pink, and orange. 

These icebergs were far bigger than the ones I had seen in the Arctic. Huge 
mountains of ice break away from the mainland glacier of the Antarctic and melt 
gradually as they float northward. People are said to have seen an iceberg a hun- 
dred miles in length. The crew of a whaler once counted two hundred and twenty 
icebergs in view at the same time. 
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The slippery slopes of these floating mountains of ice are scarred with niches 
and caves. Tall, pointed towers rise from their summits. You can hear the sound 
of the surf breaking round them. Rocks can be seen held fast in the ice. Sooner 
or later those rocks will plunge to the bottom of the ocean. If they could be 
brought to the surface, they would tell geologists about the structure of the 
Antarctic mainland. 

Icebergs crumble. We often noticed a trail of small wave-swept floes flow- 
ing in the wake of an icy cliff. Icebergs turn over. We heard the great roar as 
they did so. Icebergs breathe with icy breath. When they approached us, the 
temperature on board fell about two degrees. 

Perhaps one day this ice will be towed to desert shores thirsting for fresh 
water. At present it just melts away uselessly in the ocean. 

We had sailed ten thousand miles from the Black Sea and at last we saw a 
big ship, first on the radar screen, then with our own eyes. 

The ship’s two funnels standing abeam of each other were belching smoke. 
There was a smell of boiling fat. It was the Slava boiling whale fat off the 
shores of the Antarctic. Little catchers were towing whale carcasses to the 
flagship. 

; We hooted, the Slava hooted—and it made your heart leap. We had met 
our own folk far from home. 

Now the tanker would moor alongside the Slava and begin pumping oil into 
her. But no, not just yet. When we were-within an ace of our goal the storm hit us. 


STORM IN THE ANTARCTIC 


[ only our luck had held, we would have got rid of our 
hundred tons overload and then the storm could have 
howled and tossed and raged as much as it liked. But it 
caught up with us at the last moment. Now it was out of 
the question to approach the whaling ship—if we touched 
each other in those mad seas the two heavy ships would 
crack like egg-shells. 
The sky suddenly darkened and came lower. The wind 
sprang up, and began to howl. The short choppy waves seemed to smoke with 
spray. Transparent clouds of water lashed over the ocean and tore away on the 
wind. The air seemed to thicken with tiny drops of moisture. Someone was 
i were running. 
See sean heaved. My aca rolled off Ue table. A bulkhead creaked. A plate 
i crash. A metal door slammed. 
ai was nothing compared to what was happening on deck. It lay so 
low in the water that the seas came over it, wave after wave. Throwing up pen- 
guins and fish, they swept under the communication bridge and broke among 
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the piping and deck machinery in hissing fountains. Before the second wave 
could strike, the first drained back over the rolling ship and they clashed in a 
foaming mountain of spray. ; 

Every hour the storm increased its fury. An Antarctic storm can grow to 
tremendous strength. One of the waves that hit the S/ava smashed and washed 
overboard a searchlight on the roof of the bridge, twenty-two metres high. In the 
Antarctic the oceans join together without restricting shores and a wave can roll all 
the way round the globe if it wants to. 

The Slava was drifting two miles away. Those on board understood. Solya- 
nik, the chief of the flotilla, said to us by radfo-telephone: “You see yourselves 
we can’t come alongside. The forecast is bad, there’s a whole string of cyclones 
coming up, the storm’s only just begun. I’ll send you the catchers, try and get 
rid of some of your fuel on to them.” 

But it was already getting dusk. By the time the catchers came back irom 
hunting and steamed towards us it was quite dark. 

Our heavy stern plunged groaning into the deep, then leapt high out of the 
water. The tanker’s low sides scooped up the ocean and the spray swept over her like 
a snow-storm, and to complete the hellish scene, clouds of steam rose from the 
hold, where the fuel. tanks had been heated before unloading, so that the oil 
would flow better. Far away behind the stern I made out a light, rising and falling. 
The ship was invisible, only the pinpoint of light kept dancing and swinging in 
the pitch darkness. Then it turned out there were three of them: red and green on 
each side and a double white at the masthead. Then the little ship loomed up out 
of the darkness. The waves were tossingit in the air, dropping it onits side, bury- 
ing it under water, then tossing it up again.... Very slowly it crept towards 
us. Moored to its side was the long sleek carcass of a dead whale. To get an idea 
of its size you have to imagine a Moscow River pleasure boat with one of the col- 
umns of the Bolshoi Theatre fastened alongside. At sea the catchers use their catch 
as fenders to prevent the ships from bumping each other when they are close 
together. Only very recently have catchers begun to use special rubber fenders. 

We drew level. The tanker switched on its searchlight. Now we could see 
the whole of the catcher, its sharp bows with a harpoon-gun mounted above them, 
the white cube of the bridge with a number on it, the tall funnel. And the crew. 
They were dressed in sea boots and oilskins with cowls to cover their winter 
caps. Men were leaning over the sides with coils of rope in their hands, ready 
to cast them at the tanker. Vain hope! The catcher and its whale rose and fell 
in great leaps so that sometimes it was much higher than us and sometimes we 
could only glimpse its mast far below. Down it went with the whale, then up 
again.... The shouting was unbelievable. Our men yelled and the catcher’s 
men yelled back, trying to make themselves heard above the roar of the gale. 

But it was no use. The catcher jumped about at our side, then steamed on 
into the darkness. 

A quarter of an hour later it again appeared at our stern. Again the waves 
played catch-ball with it. Any moment it looked as if it might be tossed on to 
our deck, then we would surely go under. 
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It was a desperate risk. Suddenly there was a crash—the catcher had 
smashed one of our boat davits and bent two frames. That ended the attempt. 

I heard the political officer saying to the captain: 

“Let’s keep our chins up. I understand you feel responsible but you can’t 
do anything about it. 

At that point we got a radio message with permission to jettison our extra 
freight. Pour oil into the sea? The captain would not take that step. 

We heaved and wallowed all through the night. Every time we plunged 
it seemed the ship would never rise again. 

The wind beat on the cabin wall with the force of buck-shot, driving the 
spray into the cabin even through the tightly screwed porthole. When had I been 
in such a wind? A typhoon off Sakhalin, a blizzard in the Khibiny, a whirl- 
wind in the Pamirs, the bora at Novorossiisk? No, I had never heard such a 
roaring and howling before in my life. 

The floor seemed to be snatched away from under your feet. The water- 
bottle made frantic attempts to jump out of its wooden frame. To move about 
the cabin I had to slide in one direction and climb steeply in the other. 

At midnight one of the pipes was badly bent but did not spring a leak. At 
dawn I fell asleep but woke often and lay listening to the storm. 

In the morning, holding on to the ceiling beams, I made my way to the 
mess. 

“You missed something while you were asleep!” the captain shouted to 
me. “We nearly reached the limit.” 

“What force did it get to?” 

“Force eleven at six this morning.” 

“But it couldn’t be! Ten on the Beaufort scale means the wind can pull 
a tree out of the ground.” 

“There aren’t any trees here, if there were they’d have been torn up roots 
and all.” 

We passed an exhausting monotonous day on the furious ocean. There is 
a Russian saying about “waiting on the beach for the weather to change,” but 
what about waiting for it to change at sea! 

It didn’t make you sick, it was a choking, gnawing sensation. The sudden 
changes of air pressure, the constant tossing, the awareness of danger and help- 
lessness—they ate into your soul. 

During the voyage the wireless operators had complained of bad reception, 
but now for some reason they could get the whole eastern hemisphere: 

The steamer Sukhona was in distress in the Bay of Biscay; 

Ships in the North Sea had received orders to answer an SOS, 

The Ivan Polzunov was being driven aground in the Sea of Japan. 

And then we got a really terrible message: 

“To captains of all ships. Cyclones of hurricane force are spreading over a 
wide area. They have caused disaster to ships of various countries. Captains 
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During the day no one attempted to come near us. All the time, in spite 
of the storm, they were hunting for whales. 

Even when darkness fell, the catchers were still busy. After the hunt they 
started collecting the break-aways. 

The whales that have been killed are made fast by their tails with hawsers, 
but in a hard gale the tails break and the whales are swept away. They have to 
be found in the foaming sea and caught in an emergency sling—I have no idea 
how. Men stand up to a strain that breaks even steel hawsers and the whale’s 
massive spinal cord. It is work for Giants. 

The catchers were busy, but we needed help. An attempt was made to send 
us a refrigerator ship. It had arrived from the Baltic just before us and was to 
take whale meat on board, but like us it had been unable to moor. It had been 
creeping along behind the Slava, fishing up the bundles of whale meat that the 
factory ship tossed under its bows. 

Now the refrigerator was tossing beside us in the darkness. She was smaller 
than the tanker but bigger than a catcher. Two dead whales were flopping along- 
side her. We were flung together, then apart. 


What did they want to do? It was impossible, more than flesh could bear! 
But I could see men flitting like black shadows along the deck, over wet shining 
metal or knee-deep in water. They grabbed the lines and hauled on them until 
the pipe was dragged across the gulf. In a moment it had been made fast. The 
oil was being pumped. And still the ships bucked and tossed, one up, the other 
down, pummelling the whales. 

The poor whales—even after death they came in for a good beating. Their 
striped bellies showed as they wallowed, their tails tied to the bows. A penguin 


scrambled on to one of the slippery carcasses; it was washed off but climbed back 
again. But no one laughed. 


Through the roar and howl of the wind I could hear the white nylon haws- 
ers fastened round the bollards crackling. As they are drawn taut they make a 
sound like a discharge of electricity. Hemp ropes would be no use at all at a 
time like this, they break like thread. Steel hawsers would be no good either— 
they tear apart and throw up a shower of sparks. 

The captains were on their bridges with megaphones. Their job was to keep 
the tethered ships lying parallel across the waves at all costs. The tanker and 
the refrigerator ship must. move slowly forward at exactly the same speed and 
on exactly the same course. At night, in these mad seas! 


If the bows or the sterns were flung apart the lines would start to snap. Then 


Slash the others and get away quick or there’ll be a collision and someone will 
get a smashed hull. 


The captains were shouting through megaphones at the top of their voices: 
Tanker! My speed is dead slow!” 


“Refrigerator! I am steering two hundred and thirty!” 
“Bear off!” 


“Keep to port, where’re you going!” 
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Darkness all round, lashing rain, and the wind howling. Two ships moored 
together at night in the Antarctic in a full gale. Never will I see anything like 
that again. 

They managed to pump off three hundred tons. Then one of the whales 
broke loose and the ships parted as fast as they could. For the rest of the night 
nothing more could be done. 

In the morning the sea seemed calmer. We risked approaching the Slava 
and the work started well. Oil went pouring along two pipes. Barrels of salt 
and boxes of food slid down the hawsers in rope slings. 

The two ships were held apart by six whale carcasses, and together by six- 
teen mooring lines. The men on the bridge seemed to be riveted to the spot in 
idleness, but their tense vigilance tired them out as much as the loaders. Many 
times the order was_heard: “Bo’sun, ready with your axes!” 

One hour, two hours, then a sudden clanging of the emergency bell. A rush 
of feet. Bowing their heads against the wind, the men struggled to their 
stations. 

The ocean had turned white. The waves were not merely white-capped but 
white all over. The smoke vanished from the S/ava’s funnels. It was ripped 
away by the wind and scattered instantly. It was impossible to stand in the hur- 
ricane blast. 

In a second the winches on the Slava had flicked up the pipes. The stern 
lines were cast off and flopped into the water. 

“Stern clear!” came the shout. 

But in the bows there was trouble. One of the lines was jammed and would 
not break. 

The ships were lurching apart at their sterns, but the bows were locked. 
They would smash each other’s sides! Men rushed forward with axes. But a 
wave again flung the tanker towards the factory ship and the two smashed to- 
gether over the whales. A crash and shouting. 

An axe-blade flashed and the severed hawser whirred away. A wave hurled 
us back from the Slava. One of her portholes had been staved in and part of the 
deck was adrift, but there was no hole. The steel posts supporting our after deck 
were bent like hairpins, one of them had been swept away altogether and the 
deck was twisted back, but there was no hole. 

Full speed ahead, full speed against the waves! 


THE BIG GLOBE 


qe storm lasted eight days. 

Somehow we got used to it. The crew was busy work- 
ing all day; there is always something for the sailors 
to do. And in the evening there were hobby groups and 
the cinema. Chess was played; to stop the chessmen slid- 
ing about they damped their cloth bottoms with water. 
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I was asked to tell the men whatI had read about the Antarctic. I stood 
in the crew’s mess, holding on to a table screwed to the floor. My legs flexed 
and straightened alternately, as if I were standing on a seesaw. The porthole in 
front of me looked out now into the depths, now at the sky. 

Drifting in a storm means steaming against the waves, then turning back. 
The worst rolling comes on the turn, when the ship lies for a moment parallel 
with the waves. At such times we, in the mess, would get an order from the 
bridge: “Mess! Make fast the crockery!” 

As if there was nothing more serious to worry about. 

Eating, true enough, had become a complicated business. Soup had to be 
poured out in two helpings. We held our plates at the point of balance but the 
soup still splashed out of them. Kettles of hot water went sliding over the table 
and had to be held down with wet rags. No glass would stay in its saucer so it 
had to be placed beside it. 

Realizing that the delay might be a long one I went to the wireless room 
to send a telegram to Moscow: “Shall be delayed owing to storm.” 

But the wireless operator said: “Wait a bit, it’s rather awkward at the 
moment. I’ve just had a row.” 

“Who with?” 

“With Nyura, she’s on the set at the other end. [t was tit for tat. Let’s 
wait for it to blow over.” : 

I was more taken aback than amused at the situation. The ship had sailed 
ten thousand miles and they had just been tapping out a quarrel together, and 
now they were going to make it up. What had happened to distance? Or had 


technique really reduced the size of the planet? Even poets, perhaps, no longer 
dream as of old: 


And dreams I had of palm groves, an ocean strange, 
And the secrets of the Poles.... - 


When I get back to Moscow some friend of mine will say in the traditional 
manner, without even meaning it: 

“How many summers, how many winters since we met!” 

But this time those words will have a meaning. The seasons of the year 
have in fact slipped past me, and strangely enough, in opposite order. I flew 
to the North Pole in the middle of a hot summer and found myself first in au- 
tumn, then in winter. Then I came back to the summer. I sailed for the Antarc- 
tic and had my spring in the Mediterranean, my summer in the tropics, and 
late autumn in the southern hemisphere, and now, after autumn, I have summer 
in the tropics ahead of me and spring in Moscow—all in the space of three months! 
Perhaps the world is not so wide and boundless after all? 

No. It’s not quite true. In fact, it’s not true at all; on the contrary, the world 
has grown bigger. 

_ After all, it is not the hours and kilometres that count, it is how they are 
filled. If life is full, every minute is vivid and precious. If life is empty, the 
years pass in a monotonous stream. 
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It may seem to us that distances have been reduced. But impressions have 
multiplied. 

Modern science can take us in a few hours to any point on land or sea. It 
brings the whole globe within our field of vision. It makes us indeed inhabitants 
of the planet Earth. 

Every people has a country of their own; the right of every people to own 
their country and follow their own customs is sacred. And if the peoples will 
live in freedom and peace, there will be no unnecessary curtains. The English- 
man will delight in the blossoming of Japanese cherries. The citizen of China 
will hear the roar of Niagara Falls. The Negro will see the coniferous 
forests. 

The roads between north and south, east and west have grown shorter. This 
means that in a lifetime people are now able to see incomparably more than they 
saw before. For all of us the planet has not grown smaller but larger. The world 
has become broader and more enticing. 

On the nineth day the storm blew itself out. And at last the tanker and the 
Slava moored alongside each other. 


EXTREMES MEET 


f pe arc of my journey was complete. 

In the Antarctic I found the same spirit as at the 
start of my journey at the North Pole. The scale had 
sounded all its mnotes—forests, steppes, tropics—and 
here again was the same note. The sun was shining just 
as low, its rays seemed to slide across the earth. The ice 
glittered a bluish white. It was cold. At night the polar 
lights gleamed in the distance. 

Again I saw my own people in an unusual setting. 
I saw them doing their hard tasks on the edge of the world—calm, cheerful, and 
strong. ; 

The same atmosphere of heroism, regarded as the performance of one’s duty 
to the best of one’s ability. The same effort of will, made easier by an understand- 
ing of purpose. It had been like this on the ice floe. 

But couldn’t I send my friends back there, at the drifting station, a message 
of welcome? It turned out that I could. The arc of the meridian contracted and 
an electric spark jumped across its ends. 

“Now so far away, at the South Pole, I constantly remember the time I 
spent with you recently at the North Pole. I send you greetings from the other 
end of the world’s axis. Probably the sun has risen in your skies by now and 
spring is near. But here we are deep in autumn, it is stormy and snowing. I shall 
be grateful for an answer.” 
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Without any surprise at what they were doing, the Slava’s wireless opera- 
tors picked up the call signs and started a conversation between the anti-— 
podes. The message ignored all other radio stations flew straight from Pole 
to Pole. 

How did that sort of thing come to be regarded as ordinary? After all, it 
is far more extraordinary than pursuing a whale in a rowing boat with a fifty-_ 
pound harpoon in one’s hand. 

At this whaling base in the middle of the Antarctic Ocean you can take mud 
baths. In the ship’s hospital they can, if necessary, perform complex operations; 
the ship merely slows down to reduce rolling. A printed newspaper comes out 
twice a week. Nearly a third of the whalers are taking correspondence courses, — 
and our tanker, besides its cargo of whale oil, will take back their examination 
papers to another hemisphere. Am I to gasp with admiration at all this or just 
take it as a matter of course? 

When I entered Alexei Solyanik’s cabin, he was dictating a telegram to 
youngsters at a Moscow school: “The two penguins caught at your request will 
be delivered to Odessa at the end of May... .” 

No, it was not a business telegram, it was a little fairy-tale, for it ended: 
“But, remember, young friends, that a penguin needs two kilograms of. fresh 
fish every day.” 

In the middle of the night a catcher moored itself to the flagship. I went 
on deck to go aboard her. Lumps of whale blubber and meat and bundles of sawn- 
up bones were sliding down ropes to round funnels with steam rising from them. 
Fresh carcasses were being raised from the water. Sailor butchers set about the 
whale with long knives, like hockey sticks, which they sharpened now and then 
with whetstones, as the mower does his scythe. With searchlights glaring through 
the darkness, winches screaching, holds gaping, rain and snow falling together, 
the slippery deck heaving, it was amazing to hear it here—that familiar ring of 
metal that one hears in the meadows at haymaking. 

The rolling is much worse on the little catcher than on the tanker. The catch- 
er’s bunks are like deep boxes, to make sure the sleeper does not fall out. 

Over the captain’s bunk, among the compasses and barometers hung an 
embroidered peacock, and a photograph of the one who had embroidered it, 
and two boys. The Slava gives the country as much fat for margarine and lard 
as three million sheep, added to which it gives the raw material for vitamin A, 
a vitamin that preserves sight. That is why men go out to the stormiest place 
in the world for eight months in the year, and then they have to repair their 
ships in port. How much time do they get at home? ) 

Solyanik has given his soul to the whaling industry, he has been sailing 
to the Antarctic for many years without a break, but on his desk I noticed a 
calender with the days crossed off on it. That is the first sign that a man wants 
time to hurry. 

I even got as far as hunting whales myself off the shores of the Antarctic. 
From the bridge the captain, the officer of the watch, and the steersman keep 
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a look-out for whale spouts. The man in the crow’s nest has the broadest view 
but he and the top of the mast, where he is perched, swing round in circles like 
the Big Wheel in our amusement parks. The harpooner, a grey blue figure in 
waterproof overalls, stands at his gun in the bows. His name was Gnilyak, one 
of the first men to hunt whales in storms. 

Since dawn we had put scores of miles between us and the Slava. The ocean 
stretched monotonously round us with ice floes here and there. 

_The ocean seemed monotonous to me. But on the bridge they were busy sur- 
veying their domains. There was a flight of birds, they must be after fish, and 
where there was fish there was plankton, and where there was plankton there 
must be whales. Seals were sighted, they weren’t there for nothing either, they 
must be looking for food. And those dark patches, they were crayfish. 

Suddenly we sighted the black hump of a whale and a white spout, bowed 
palm-like by the wind. A shot. The pulleys screamed as the line was dragged 
down to the depths by the wounded whale. Then the whale surfaced, blowing 
up jets one after the other. Gradually it was drawn towards the ship. It was 
breathing with a hoarse whistling sound. Bloody waves washed over it. The 
officer of the watch made an entry in his log: “10 :05 hrs. Death of 
whale 283.” 

But what follows is more interesting. The bows were plunging head on into 
the waves, tossing us high and low. As they broke in two the waves flung spray 
higher than the bridge. Spray froze on the rail, the deck, and the shrouds. It 
drenched the harpooner from head to foot and every wave made him duck. His 
clothing was white and crackling with ice. There was no rail round the bows. 
I asked Gnilyak how he managed to stand there so calmly even in a storm. His 
reply was an epic one: 

“When a wave hits you fall over backwards not forwards.” 

I had not had time to take all this in properly when a telegram arrived. 
iow the North Pole, from a place as far away as any place could be on this 
planet. 

“We thank you for remembering us at the other end of the globe. For us 
a long, difficult, and dark polar night is ending, very soon the sun will rise. We 
can already see the dawn, soon we shall.see the great radiance of the snow. The 
ice floe you remember was badly chopped up in the middle of the polar night 
and we had to move our quarters for the third time. Everyone still well and 
cheerful as ever, soon be going home. Good health to you.” 

After two days hunting it was time for me to return to my ship. 

The catcher came up to the tanker late in the evening, in darkness. The 
sea was rough. The ships drew alongside each other. As usual there was a dead 


whale between them. 
The catcher’s captain came to me in my cabin, I noticed he was rather em- 
-_ barrassed. He was from the Russian North, characteristically stern, but gentle 
and shy. 
“What is it, Lev Ivanych?” 
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“Well, how are we to put you aboard? You’ll have to go in the basket. It’s 
dangerous. Are you willing?” 

“There’s no other way, is there?” 

“No.” 

“Well, the basket it is.” 

“Come along then.” 

I went up the ladder to the communication bridge and found the narrow 
basket in the darkness. I only just managed to get inside. Somebody shouted: 
“Keep your head down!” . 

I tucked my head between my shoulders. There was a jerk as the rope tight- 
ened and | went flying into the air. Bang! I was on the deck of the tanker. I 
looked at the joyful faces surrounding me and thought the crew were glad to 
see me back. Actually they were glad about something else. 

Afterwards I was told how they got me over. 

Under the catcher’s mast there was a winch. From its drum a line went up 
the mast, through a pulley at the top, and down to the basket. Attached to the 
tail of the basket was another line that had been thrown across the gulf to the 
men on the tanker. The winch was set in motion and the basket was hauled aloft. 
Then the men on the tanker pulled the rope and the basket towards the 
tanker. 

It was all very simple in a calm sea. But the fierce rolling kept flinging 
the ships apart. If the basket was hauled aloft when the ships were coming to- 
gether everything would be all right. But if a wave sent them apart, the rope 
would be dragged out of the men’s grip and the swinging basket would crash 
against the catcher’s side. 

While I was still sitting in the cabin they had tried it out. A big wave threw 
the ships apart, the rope was torn away from the tanker’s crew and the basket 
smashed hard against the mast. At the second rehearsal the waves brought the 
ships together and the basket swung over to the tanker. 

After these two rehearsals, while the chances were still even, the captain had 
come to me for my consent. That was why he had been embarrassed. I had been 
lucky—the wave had heaved the ships in the right direction. 


AT THE SOUTH POLE 


O: this happy voyage I had, as Peer Gynt dreamed of 
doing, “Exhausted myself with looking.” Now it was 
time to go home. 

But wasn’t I sorry to be leaving? Yes, I was. I had 
not quite carried out my plan of going all the way down 
the meridian. I had reached only the approaches to the 
South Pole. 


Holding tight to stop myself from falling, shielding 


my face from the wind and spray, I stared over the ship’s side through the bliz- 
zard towards the south. Not. far away, through that sombre haze there was a 
continent that had been discovered by Russians more than a hundred years ago. 
Parts of its shore are still only marked on the map with dotted lines. Many 
places there have never been visited by man. 


A white petrel with a black beak was hovering over our stern, announcing 
that shore ice was near. The floes cast a silvery reflection on the bank of clouds 
screening the horizon. Fine snowy dust was blowing from there on the wind. 

Well, distances have contracted—perhaps I shall still reach the Southern 
ae Why not? A handful of our people are struggling with the elements 
ou ere. 


Their ships sailed unknown waters till they reached a high cliff of ice. The 
edge of the glacier was crumbling, but the men managed to unload their ships 
there, despite the burning rays of the sun, the fog, and the hurricane winds. 
An Australian scientist has calculated that in this region three hundred and 
forty days of the year are stormy. In a few days a rusty chain was polished by 
the blizzards till it shone. Bare cliffs were discovered among the creeping ice 
and men clung to them; a town of prefabricated huts grew up there, soon to be 
buried in snow-drifts. A power station began to work, wireless operators made 
their voices heard in Moscow. Then the thermometers, the barometers, the ane- 
mometers and hundreds of other even more sensitive and complex instruments 
began to work; there were enough of them to equip a whole research institute. 
Aircraft took off to reconneitre this land of ice, where no one had ever been be- 
fore. Snowcats moved over the snowy plateau into the white silent depths of 
the continent and headed for the Pole of inaccessibility and the geomagnetic 
Pole. 

For the Third International Geophysical Year other expeditions besides 
the Soviet appeared in the Antarctic. The Americans set up scientific bases on 
the shores of Ross Sea and at the South Pole, the British are forcing a path 
tight across the ice continent, the French are heading for the magnetic Pole, 
Australians, Norwegians, Japanese, Argentinians, Chilians are studying the 
coast. 

When calculating what area of land is held by this or that country, people 
usually exclude the Antarctic as uninhabited and say that the U.S.S.R. oc- 
cupies one sixth of the globe. But now, if one were to be strictly accurate about 
the matter, that calculation would probably turn out to be out of date. What 
a tempting aim—to add to the oecumenicos, if only in the shape of a network 
of scientific stations, a continent larger than Europe! 

Of course there would be rather few inhabitants for an area of fourteen mil- 
lion square kilometres—only a few thousand. But the principle is the important 
thing. This huge slab of rock locked in the ice would cease to be an unnecessary 
appendage to the world, humanity would bring it into the increasingly rapid 


rhythm of its life. ie 
Academician Karpinsky once said: “The geologist needs the whole world. 
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The geographer, the geophysicist, the climatologist also need the whole 
world; the world cannot be known unless scientists have it all in their field of - 
vision. 

Everything in nature is interdependent. A certain astronomer once said 
that when a child throws its doll out of its perambulator it upsets all the stars 
in the universe. The curve of the earth’s surface, the lines of its geological struc- 
ture, the heat regimen in the high seas, the trajectories of cosmic rays, magnetic 
storms, disturbances of the atmosphere, none of these have preconceived limits. 
The planet Earth is a single entity and on the blue and brown globe we can no 
longer tolerate that tantalizing white patch at the bottom, where it rests on — 
its stand and where we rarely think of looking. 

The nature of our different-speaking, different-thinking planet is a unity 
and it is quite natural that the scientists of thirteen countries should undertake 
the joint task of eliminating this blank spot of the Antarctic. 

Even now the Antarctic, icy and remote as it is, is benefiting the dwellers 
of the Earth; it is uniting different states in a single peaceful aim. 

It was growing dark when we took up our course. The Slava picked us out 
with the warm beam of its searchlight. The lights of the catchers winked in the 
darkness. The three long and one short blast of our siren were drowned by the - 
wind. 

We sailed away from the lights glimmering at our stern. It is the same at 
home. Somewhere in the steppe, or among the forests you see the lights of a vil- 
lage through the darkness and you think: “That’s our own folk there.” 

They are not strangers in that distant corner of the planet. They are at home. 
The cold but fertile ocean, the packs of strange sea monsters, the whole great 
expanse in all its brave and sweeping beauty belongs to them—as it does to 
all men on Earth. 


Translated by Robert Daglish 


Illustrations by Naum Zeitlin 


Tidying up 
(irom the “Metro” series) 


By Leonid Soifertis 


Vallar, ball Re Naim 7 oitlin 


Tllusration 


to the Georgian epic poem “Song of Arsen” 
By Alexander Bandzeladze 


N GEORGIA people have a custom of calling their favourite classic 
writers by their Christian names, as though they were dear friends or 
close relations. 

When a Georgian hears anyone mention “Shota,” he immediately 
understands that it is Shota Rustaveli, author of the Georgian classic The 
Knight in the Tiger Skin, who is being spoken of. The same is the case with 
“Ilya” (Ilya Chavchavadze), “Akaki” (Akaki Tsereteli) and “Tato” (the nick- 
name of Nikolos Baratashvili). 

Galaktion Tabidze enjoyed the high honour of winning national acclaim 
during his lifetime, and in Tbilisi, “Galaktion,” means Galaktion Tabidze. 

It is not hard to recognize him. Tall, broad-shouldered, with a thick, flow- 
ing beard and wearing a carelessly buttoned coat, he strides unhurriedly along 
the tree-lined streets of Tbilisi, attracting friendly smiles from passers-by. 

In one of his early poems, Galaktion sang enthusiastically of the poet who 
would be both a “warrior and a judge,” “who would be loved as one loves Hope.” 

Tabidze’s long, varied career, his tireless experimenting in literature show 
that he always tried to live up to that standard which he set for himself as a 
citizen and as a poet. 

Galaktion Tabidze was born in 1892 in the Georgian village of Chkviisi, 
near Kutaisi. His father, a priest who later on became a school-teacher, was well 
versed in Georgian literature and enjoyed great respect among the local popu- 
lation. 

In 1900, the Tabidzes moved to Kutaisi. This ancient city made a deep 
impression on the lad. It was here that he wrote his first poems and made his 
first contact with the revolutionary movement which was destined to influence 
him so greatly as a poet. Kt ae 

His poetry appeared regularly in Georgian periodicals, and his first book 
of poems immediately attracted attention because of its romantic optimism and 
love of life. In those terrible years of reaction following the defeat of the 1905 
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GALAKTION TABIDZE 


Revolution, when marked individualism, dejection and lack of faith in their 
strength dominated the Georgian intelligentsia, the young poet, continuing 
the best civic traditions of classical Georgian poetry, wrote many poems in this 
vein: 

Disasters were. pow’rless to break us; 

I trust in the dreamers who fight, 

I trust, heart and soul, in our triumph, 

In the dawn of a new future bright. 


True, in the years that followed, he somewhat retreated from this position, | 
and his verse was influenced by the decadents (as in J and Night, The Desert, 
and some other poems). Though even then, Tabidze’s best poems were inspired 
with social ideas. 

Soviet power was proclaimed in Georgia in 1921. Tabidze became the editor 
of the magazine Lomisi in which he called upon all writers to extol the new way 
of life. 

In 1922, he founded Galaktion Tabidze’s Journal which became the centre 
of progressive literary forces in Georgia. In his verse, articles, and speeches; he 
fought passionately for the cause of the Revolution. For him, Soviet reality 
became an eternal source of inspiration. Keenly sensing the radical 
difference between the “yesterday” and: “today” of Georgia, Tabidze 
contrasted the gloomy past against the bright present of his regenerated Soviet 
homeland. 

In 1929, he visited several of the largest industrial centres of the Soviet 
Union. From his impressions, he wrote his cycle of verse The Epoch. Later he 
wrote three more similar lyrical-epic cycles, entitled Revolutionary Georgia, 
Pacifism and The Press. 

Galaktion Tabidze is a master of trenchant, purposeful poetry. His verse, 
however, is to a great extent devoted to lyrics in which he describes the emotions 
of the human soul and the beautiful scenery of his native country. His Breeze 
from Tskhaltubo has long been a song-of the Georgian people. 

The volume My Country, My Life, published during the war, 
ee out like a declaration of love and fidelity tc his country and to his 
peoplenms.. 

The main themes of his post-war poetry are the struggle for peace and friend- 
ship of peoples. The recently published Russian volume of his verse contains 


one poem, To My Country, the last lines of which express the poet’s 
sentiments: 


You are marching to glory, my country. 

In the bloom of your bright, sun-kissed youth. 
And to love you above all, my country, 

Is for me Life’s great lesson and truth. 


= 


AUTUMN 


Fill the autumn, O Sun, with your gold, 
Lend your bounty to fruit-tree and vine, 
Make the country a joy to behold 

As on vineyard and orchard you shine! 


Let the triumph of harvest reward us 

For our heavy, yet glorious toil, 

Lend your beauty to vineyard and orchard, 
Pour fertility into the soil! 


THE MUSIC OF THE ROOTS 


Lay your ear to earth. If you abandon 

Doubt and disbelief, ’twill bear rich fruits. 
You will hear beneath the earth you stand on 
The eternal music of the roots. 


There they sing their hymn beneath the surface, 
Many thousand voices hidden deep— 
’Tis the hymn of growth, of life resistless, 
Sung as future forests wake from sleep. 


Blessed are Nature’s mysteries eternal, 
Yet we know—no mystery is this: 

The heart of Spring beats out a promise 
Of throbbing life, of life’s undying bliss. 


GRIGOL ABASHIDZE 


PREDILECTION for epic themes combined with deep lyrical feeling 

gives Grigol Abashidze a place apart in modern Georgian poetry. He 

is known equally well for his lyrical verse and his long historical poems. 

He first appeared in print in 1938. During the war he wrote two 

long poems, the first, George the Sixth, on the Georgian people’s struggle against 
the Mongols at the time of Tamerlane, and the second, The Victorious Cauca- 
sus, on the defence of the Caucasus and the defeat of the fascist armies in the 


Caucasian foothills. 
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The distinctive features of Abashidze’s talent are best revealed in his latest 
volume, Mountains and Rocks. His love of life and of his fellow men finds expres- 
sion in the opening poem: 


Although you fain would close them, open wide your eyes: 
We live to see the world but once, no more— 

Its woods, its women, and its seas and skies. 

Although you fain would close them, open wide your eyes; 
Gaze, upon the world until your eyes are sore, 

Drink in its sights. Despite the hand that tries 

By force to close them, open wide your eyes: 

We live to see the world but once, no more. 


Abashidze is fond of philosophic meditation. He has attained a mastery of 
the brief, well-turned verse in which he makes extensive use of the system of 
imagery traditional to Georgian poetry, a system he is gradually developing and 
enriching in his own work. 

His best poems are marked by his ability to give plastic expression to man’s 
inner life and the beauty of nature. The dominant idea of all his work is that life, 
though brief, is beautiful and should be lived fully and worthily, with benefit 


to the people 
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SPRING 


Come out! The world is blossoming, 
The flowers peep through the leaves. 
The cold has gone and busy Spring 
Is rolling up her sleeves. 
For Nature, you will note, is not 
A lover of repose, 
But toils like any labourer 
In fields and furrowed rows. 
From dawn to twilight in the blue 
The soaring swallows sing, 
And I must get up early too 
To help the sun and Spring. 
Yes, Spring is hard at work indeed. 
She has no time for sloth; 
And we of harrow, plough, and seed, : 
Must ne’er incur her wrath. 
The grass starts upwards from the earth 
And swift the brooklets run... . 
Now, tell me, what would life be worth 
With neither Spring nor sun? 


SIMON CHIKOVANI 


WAS born in Naesakovo, a village on the Rioni, in Western Georgia, in 

1903. My father, though a semi-invalid from his early youth, was skilled at 

several trades. He was fond of poetry, was an ardent admirer of Chavcha- 

vadze and Tsereteli and could recite whole pages of Rustaveli by heart. 
My mother died a few days after my birth and I was placed in charge of a 
foster-mother in the neighbouring village of Tkviri which was famous for its an- 
cient church surrounded by centuries-old oaks and plane-trees. Very possibly, 
it was there that my love for my country’s history was first quickened. I was 
brought up by my grandmother who, like my father, was a great reader. The two 
would often compete to see who remembered the most stanzas from Rustaveli 
and other poets. Many of my forbears and relatives were fond of exchanging 
greetings in verse and perhaps my own love of poetry stems from my childhood 
and my family influences. 

Our village lay in a valley almost surrounded by high mountains whose 
peaks were swathed in a lilac-tinged mist. My father wanted his only son to grow 
up to be a mining engineer and therefore sent me to a technical school in Kutaisi. 
From the very beginning, however, my friendships were formed among the pu- 
pils of the Georgian gymnasium, where the emphasis was, of course, on the hu- 
manities. Kutaisi was a real cultural centre in those days and among the youth 
it was the gymnasium pupils who were the leading spirits in the literary readings 
and disputes. My interest in poetry now grew stronger than ever. I began to try 
my hand at it and to contribute to the hand-written magazines the boys put out. 

In 1918 my father died. To support myself I began to give private lessons, 
while continuing my own studies. In the summer I worked on the !and. Later 
I tried in my poems to relate my family history and give expression to my youthful 
impressions. I finished school in 1922 and moved to Tbilisi where I entered the 
University and began to work in the political department of the Georgian Red 
Army division. 

My first works appeared in print in 1924. Under the influence of Russian 
futurism, a literary group called Levizna (Leftism), had been formed at that 
time. Kutaisi and Tbilisi literary and art friends of mine were among its mem- 
bers. I had been brought up on the classics of Georgian and Russian poetry. My 
favourite among the Russians was Tyutchev. For that reason joining the futu- 
rists meant going against my natural views and tastes. 

As was only to be expected, after several years of experimenting with words, 
most of my friends and I myself dropped out of the Levizna group. An added 
reason for this as far as I was concerned was that modern Soviet life had by then 


become my main theme. 


Introduction by the author taken from his collection of works published in Russian in 
Moscow in 1957. 
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Besides writing poetry I have for the past twenty years also been doing 
editing, literary research and organizational work. 

In the past quarter of a century | have published fourteen volumes of lyri- 
cal verse and one long poem, The Song of David Guramishvili. 1 have also done 
a good deal of translation, deriving particular pleasure from the translation of 
Lay of Igor’s Host and the lyrics of Taras Shevchenko. 

Ever since my youth roads far and near have drawn me. My walking tours 
have taken me to practically every corner of Georgia. I have also travelled ex- 
tensively in other Soviet republics. The theme of the road has, in fact, become 
my favourite; it runs through all my work. It finds expression in my poems 
about Russia, the Ukraine ‘and Armenia. The following lines give an example: 


No force can make a work of art 

Idle its life away at home 

And poems, too, are born to roam 
From soul to soul, from heart to heart. 


SNOW 


The winter has a beauty all its own; 

The harness bell sings carols to the road, 

The snow-drifts stretch in dunes around my home— - 
How dull the world had seemed until it snowed! — 


Before me, in the hazy morning light, 

The weary smoke ascends in thoughtful curls, 
The flying snow-flakes dotting it with white— 
A winter’s day its pageantry unfurls. 


I feel upon my cheeks a stirring chill; 

The starry snow-flakes fall as in a dream, 

And slow my thoughts drift on despite my will 
As nature’s voice comes flowing like a stream. 


What more can I desire on such a morning! 
Here, candle-like, a slender fir-tree stands; 

I try to read the ciphers on the windows, 

And catch a floating snow-flake in my hands. 


For you—that you and I might gaze 
Together on its splendour, and admire 
The tremulous perfection of its rays, 

The wonder of its cold, but brilliant fire. 


Poetry translated by Dorian Rottenberg 


KARL MARX 
on A rt and Literature 


May 5, 1958 is the one hundred and_ fortieth anniversary of the 
birth of Karl Marx. Here we publish some of Marx’s observations 
on art and literature, and also extracts from Paul Lafargue’s 
Reminiscences of Marx. 


ART AS SUPERSTRUCTURE 


N the social production of their life, men enter into definite relations that are 
indispensable and independent of their will, relations of production which 
correspond to a definite stage of development of their material productive 
forces. The sum total of these relations of production constitutes the economic 
structure of society, the real foundation, on which rises a legal and political super- 
structure and to which correspond definite forms of social consciousness. The mode 
of production of material life conditions the social, political and intellectual life 
process in general. It is not the consciousness of men that determines their being, 
but, on the contrary, their social being that determines their consciousness. At 
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a certain stage of their development, the material productive forces of society 
come in conflict with the existing relations of production, or—what is but a legal — 
expression for the same thing—with the property relations within which they 
have been at work hitherto. From forms of development of the productive fore- 
es these relations turn into their fetters. Then begins an epoch of social revolu- 
tion. With the change of the economic foundation the entire immense super- 
structure is more or less rapidly transformed. In considering such transformations 
a distinction should always be made between the material transformation of 
the economic conditions of production, which can be determined with the pre- 
cision of natural science, and the legal, political, religious, aesthetic or philo- 
sophic—in short, ideological forms in which men become conscious of this con- 
flict and fight it out. Just as our opinion of an individual is not based on what 
he thinks of himself, so can we not judge of such a period of transformation by 
its own consciousness; on the contrary, this consciousness must be explained 
rather from the contradictions of material life, from the existing conflict between 
the social productive forces and the relations of production. No social order ever 
perishes before all the productive forces for which there is room in it have de- 
veloped; and new, higher relations of production never appear before the ma- 
terial conditions of their existence have matured in the womb of the old society 
itself. Therefore mankind always sets itself only such tasks as it can solve; since, 
looking at the matter more closely, it will always be found that the task itself 
arises only when the material conditions for its solution already exist or are at 
least in the process of formation. In broad outlines Asiatic, ancient, feudal, and 
modern bourgeois modes of production can be designated as progressive epochs 
in the economic formation of society. The bourgeois relations of production are 
the last antagonistic form of the social process of production—antagonistic not 
in the sense of individual antagonism, but of one arising from the social con- 
ditions of life of the individuals; at the same time the productive forces devel- 
oping in the womb of bourgeois society create the material conditions for the 
solution of that antagonism. This social formation brings, therefore, the pre- 
history of human society to a close. 


(From the Preface to A Contribution 
to the Critique of Political Economy) 


THE DISPROPORTION BETWEEN THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF FORMS OF CULTURE (SCIENCE, TECHNIQUE, ART) 


It is well known that certain periods of highest development of art stand 
in no direct connection with the general development of society, nor with the ma- 
terial basis and the skeleton structure of its organization. Witness the example 
of the Greeks as compared with the modern nations or even Shakespeare. As 
regards certain forms of art, as e.g. the epos, in its classical form, it is admitted 
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that they can never be produced in the world-epoch making form as soon as art 
as such comes into existence; in other words, that in the domain of art certain 
important forms of it are possible only at a low stage of its development. If that 
be true of the mutual relations of different forms of art within the domain of 
art itself, it is far less surprising that the same is true of the relation of art as 
a whole to the general development of society. The difficulty lies only in the 
general formulation of these contradictions. No sooner are they specified than 
they are explained. Let us take for instance the relation of Greek art and of that 
of Shakespeare’s time to our own. It is a well-known fact that Greek mythology 
was not only the arsenal of Greek art, but also the very ground from which it 
had sprung. Is the view of nature and of social relations which shaped Greek 
imagination and Greek [art] possible in the age of automatic machinery, and 
railways, and locomotives, and electric telegraphs? Where does Vulcan come in 
as against Roberts & Co.; Jupiter, as against the lightning rod; and Hermes, 
as against the Crédit Mobilier? All mythology masters and dominates and shapes 
the forces of nature in and through the imagination; hence it disappears as 
soon as man gains mastery over the forces of nature. What becomes of the God- 
dess Fame side by side with Printing House Square?! Greek art presupposes 
the existence of Greek mythology, i. e. that nature and even the form of society 
are wrought up in popular fancy in an unconsciously artistic fashion. That is 
its material. Not, however,. any mythology taken at random, nor any acciden- 
tal unconsciously artistic elaboration of nature (including under the latter all 
objects, hence [also] society). Egyptian mythology could never be the soil 
or womb which would give birth to Greek art. But in any event [there had 
to be] a mythology. In no event [could Greek art originate] in a society 
which excludes any mythological explanation of nature, any mythological 
attitude towards it and which requires from the artist an imagination free 
from mythology. 

‘Looking at it from another side: is Achilles possible side by side with pow- 
der and lead? Or is the /liad at all compatible with the printing press and steam 
press? Does not singing and reciting and the muses necessarily go out of existence 
with the appearance of the printer’s bar, and do not, therefore, disappear the 
- prerequisites of epic poetry? 

But the difficulty is not in grasping the idea that Greek art and epos 
are bound up with certain forms of social development. It rather lies in under- 
standing why they still constitute with us a source of aesthetic enjoy- 
ment and in certain respects prevail as the standard and model beyond 
attainment. 

A man cannot become a child again unless he becomes childish. But does 
he not enjoy the artless ways of the child and must he not strive to reproduce 
its truth on a higher plane? Is not the character of every epoch revived periectly 
true to nature in child nature? Why should the social childhood of mankind, 


1 The site of The Times building in London. 
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where it had obtained its most beautiful development, not exert an eternal charm 
as an age that will never return? There are ill-bred children and precocious 
children. Many of the ancient nations belong to the latter class. The Greeks were 
normal children. The charm their art has for us does not conflict with the prim- 
itive character of the social order from which it had sprung. It is rather the 
product of the latter, and is rather due to the fact that the unripe social condi- 
tions under which the art arose and under which alone it could appear can never 
return. 


(From the Introduction to A Contribution 
to the Critique of Political Economy) 


THE USE OF OLD FORMS OF CULTURE IN THE 
STRUGGLE FOR A NEW SOCIETY 


Men make their own history, but they do not make it just as they please; 
they do not make it under circumstances chosen by themselves, but under 
circumstances directly encountered, given and transmitted from the past. The 
tradition of all the dead generations weighs like a nightmare on the brain of the 
living. And just when they seem engaged in revolutionizing themselves and things, 
in creating something that has never yet existed, precisely in such periods of 
revolutionary crisis they anxiously conjure up the spirits of the past to their ser- 
vice and borrow from them names, battle cries and costumes in order to present 
the new scene of world history in this time-honoured disguise and this borrowed 
language. Thus Luther donned the mask of the Apostle Paul, the Revolution 
of 1789 to 1814 draped itself alternately as the Roman republic and the Roman 
empire, and the Revolution of 1848 knew nothing better to do than to parody; 
now 1789, now the revolutionary tradition of 1793 to 1795. In like manner a be- 
ginner who has learnt a new language always translates it back into his mother 
tongue, but he has assimilated the spirit of the new language and can freely ex- 
press himself in it only when he finds his way in it without recalling the old 
and forgets his native tongue in the use of the new. 

Consideration of this conjuring up of the dead of world history reveals at 
once a salient difference. Camille Desmoulins, Danton, Robespierre, Saint-Just, 
Napoleon, the heroes as well as the parties and the masses of the old French 
Revolution, performed the task of their time in Roman costume and with Roman 
phrases, the task of unchaining and setting up modern bourgeois society. The 
first ones knocked the feudal basis to pieces and mowed off the feudal heads which 
had grown on it. The other created inside France the conditions under which 
alone free competition could be developed, parcelled landed property exploited 
and the unchained industrial productive power of the nation employed; and 
beyond the French borders he everywhere swept the feudal institutions away, 
so far as was necessary to furnish bourgeois society in France with a suitable 
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up-to-date environment on the European Continent. The new social formation 


_ once established, the antediluvian Colossi disappeared and with them resurrected 
_.Romanity—the Brutuses, Gracchi, Publicolas, the tribunes, the senators, and 


Caesar himself. Bourgeois society in its sober reality had begotten its true inter- 
preters and mouthpieces in the Says, Cousins, Royer-Collards, Benjamin-Con- 


_ Stants and Guizots; its real military leaders sat behind the office desks, and the 


hog-headed Louis XVIII was its political chief. Wholly absorbed in the produc- 
tion of wealth and in peaceful competitive struggle, it no longer comprehended 
that ghosts from the days of Rome had watched over its cradle. But unheroic as 


~ bourgeois society is, it nevertheless took heroism, sacrifice, terror, civil war and 


battles of peoples to bring it into being. And in the classically austere traditions 
of the Roman republic its gladiators found the ideals and the art forms, the self- 
deceptions that they needed in order to conceal from themselves the bourgeois’ 
limitations of the content of their struggles and to keep their enthusiasm on 
the high plane of the great historical tragedy. Similarly, at another stage of 
development, a century earlier, Cromwell and the English people had borrowed 
speech, passions and illusions from the Old Testament for their bourgeois rev- 
olution. When the real aim had been achieved, when the bourgeois trans- 


formation of English society had been accomplished, Locke supplanted 


Habakkuk. 
Thus the awakening of the dead in those revolutions served the purpose of 

glorifying the new struggles, not of parodying the old; of magnifying the given 

task in imagination, not of fleeing from its solution in reality; of finding once 


more the spirit of revolution, not of making its ghost walk about again. 


(From The Eighteenth Brumaire 
of Louis Bonaparte) 


ON THE ENGLISH REALISTS 


The present splendid brotherhood of fiction writers in England, whose © 


_ graphic and eloquent pages have issued to the world more political and social — 


truths than have been uttered by all the professional politicians, publicists and 
moralists put together, have described every section of the middle class from 


the “highl enteel” annuitant and fundholder who looks upon all sorts of 
Eines: a5 te to the little shopkeeper and lawyer’s clerk. And how have Dick- — 
ens and Thackeray, Miss Bronté and Mrs. Gaskell painted them? As full of | 


resumption, affection, petty tyranny and ignorance; and the civilized world 
Aue behiiimed their verdict with the damning epigram that it has fixed to this 


class “that they are servile to those above, and tyrannical to those beneath 


‘ them.” 


August 1, 1854) 
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(From New York Tribune, — 


ON BALZAC 


In his last novel, Les Paysans (The Peasants), Balzac, who is generally 
remarkable for his profound grasp of actual conditions, aptly describes how the 
little peasant, in order to retain the good will of his usurer, performs many small 
tasks gratuitously for him and fancies that he does not give him anything for 
nothing, because his own labour does not cost him any cash outlay. The usurer, 


‘on the other hand, thereby kills two flies at one stroke. He saves a cash outlay 


for wages and gets the farmer more and more tangled in the net of the spider of 


usury, by gradually ruining him through the deviation of his labour from his 


own fields. 
, (From Capital, Vol. 11) 


A propos Balzac, I advise you to read Le Chej-d’ aeuure Inconnu (The Unknown 
Masterpiece) and Melmoth réconcilié (Melmoth Reconciled). They are two little 
masterpieces, full of delightful irony. 


(Letter to Frederick Engels, Feb. 25, 1867) 


MARX AND LITERATURE 


(From Reminiscences of Marx by Paul Lafargue.) 


He knew Heine and Goethe by heart, and would often quote them in 
conversation. He read the poets constantly, selecting authors from all the Euro- 


pean literatures. Year after year he would read Aeschylus again in the original 
- Greek, regarding this author and Shakespeare as the two greatest dramatic ge- 


niuses the world has ever known. He had made an exhaustive study of Shake- 
speare, for whom he had an unbounded admiration, and whose most insignificant 
characters even were familiar to him. There was a veritable Shakespeare cult 
in the Marx family, and the three daughters knew much of Shakespeare by heart. 
Shortly after 1848, when Marx wished to perfect his knowledge of English (which 
he could already read well), he sought out and classified all Shakespeare’s char- 


acteristic expressions; and he did the same with some of the polemical writings 


of William Cobbett, for whom he had a great esteem. Dante and Burns were 
among his favourite poets, and it was always a delight to him to hear his daughters 
recite the satirical poems or sing the love songs of the Scotch poet. 

_. He had a preference for eighteenth-century novels, and was especially 
fond of Fielding’s Tom Jones. The modern novelists who pleased him best were 
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Paul de Kock, Charles Lever, the elder Dumas and Sir Walter Scott, whose Old 
Mortality he considered a masterpiece. He had a predilection for tales of adven- 
ture and humorous stories. The greatest masters of romance were for him Cer- 
vantes and Balzac. 

___ He considered Don Quixote the epic of the decay of chivalry, whose virtues 
‘in the newly rising bourgeois world became absurdities and follies. His admira- 
tion for Balzac was so profound that he had planned to write a criticism of. La 

Comédie Humaine as soon as he should have finished his economic studies. Marx 

looked upon Balzac, not merely as the historian of the society of his time, but 

as a prophetic creator of character types which still existed only in embryo 
during the reign of Louis Philippe, and which only reached full development 

under Napoleon III, after Balzac’s death. * 

Marx could read all the leading European languages, and could write in 
three (German, French and English) in a way that aroused the admiration of 
all who were well acquainted with these tongues; he was fond of saying, 
“A foreign language is a weapon in the struggle of life.” 

He had a great talent for languages, and this was inherited by his daugh- 
ters. He was already fifty years old when he began to learn Russian. Although 
the dead and living languages already known to him had no close etymological 
relation to Russian, he had made such progress in six months as to be able 
to. enjoy reading in the original the works of the Russian poets and authors 
whom he’ especially prized: Pushkin, Gogol and Shchedrin. His reason for 
learning Russian was that he might be able to read certain official reports of 
investigations which the government had suppressed because the revelations 
they contained were so appalling. Some devoted friends had managed to procure 
copies for Marx, who was certainly the only economist of Western Europe 
who had cognisance of them, : 

His daughters would not allow him to work on Sundays; and he was with 
‘them the whole day. When the weather was fine, the whole family would go 
for a country walk, stopping at a wayside “pub” for a modest luncheon of bread 
-and cheese with ginger beer. When the children were still quite small, he would 
‘shorten the miles for them by telling them stories without end, fantastic 
fairy-tales invented as he went along and-spun out to fit the length ot the walk, 
‘so that his hearers forgot their fatigue. Marx had an incomparably rich poetic 
imagination; his first literary efforts had been invented poems. His wile treas- 
ured these youthful verses, but would not let anyone see them. Marx’s parents _ 
had intended their son to become a man of letters or a university professor. 
‘In their view he degraded himself by devoting himself to socialist agitation 

and by occupying himself with the study of political economy (a subject then 

‘little esteemed in Germany). ; 

; Marx once promised his daughters that he would write them a play about 
the Gracchi. Unfortunately this scheme never ripened. It would have been inter- 
esting. to see what “the knight of the class war,” as he was called, would have. 
‘made of the theme—a terrible and splendid episode in the class struggles of the 


ancient world.... 


a 
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In 1865 Marx’ adsiichlens sam ak aay ask 
“ther to answer some questions. The Gnfessons consist of his replies. 


CONFESSIONS 


- Your favourite virtue 
Your favourite virtue in man 
Your favourite virtue in woman 
Your chief Characteristic 
Your idea of happiness 
Your idea of misery 
The vice you excuse most 
The vice you detest most 
‘Your aversion 

_ Favourite occupation 
Poet : 
Prose writer 

Hero 
Heroine 
Flower 
Colour | 
Name 

_ Dish 
Favourite Maxim 


Favourite Motto 


cyt 


Simplicity 

Strength 

Weakness 

Singleness of purpose 
To fight 

Submission 
Gullibility 

Servility 

Martin Tupper 
Bookworming 


"Shakespeare, Aeschylus, Goethe a 


Diderot 

Spartacus, Kepler 

Gretchen 

Daphne 

Red > 

Laura, Jenny _ 

Fish — : : 
Nihil humani a me > alienum puto : 
(Nothing human is alien to be 


De omnibus dubitandum 
(Doubt everything) 


- 


SoM 


+e ana Day 


ITERATURE AND THE. 


ON SOCIALIST REALISM 


The following letter from a school-teacher 
in the Ukraine and the replies of five literary 
critics are reprinted (slightly abridged) from 
the magazine Voprosi Literaturi (Problems 
of Literature). We hope that they will prove 
of interest to readers of Soviet Literature. 


Editor, Voprosi Literaturi: 


I have been teaching Russian literature for over two years and find that there 
are a number of questions requiring clarification. 

Every method of cognition and artistic reflection of reality has its distinctive 
features. Realism, for example, presupposes truthful depiction of life—typical 
characters under typical circumstances. Romanticism, on the other hand, leads 
us away from reality, into the past or the future. 

What, then, are the distinctive features of socialist realism? What distin- 
guishes it from, say, realism? ; 

The Statute of the U.S.S.R. Writers’ Union says socialist realism requires 
a truthful, historically concrete depiction of life in its revolutionary develop- 
ment. : 

Surely, that applies to all realism. Are. we not justified in saying that Push- 


kin, Lermontov, Gogol, Tolstoy, Turgenev, Nekrasov, and Chekhov gave us a 2 


truthful picture of life against a historically concrete background? I may be told, 
of course, that the principal distinctive feature of socialist realism is the portrayal 
of life in its revolutionary development. But if by “revolutionary development” 
we mean the struggle between the new and the old, the nascent and the moribund, 
and the triumph of the former over the latter—why then, isn’t that struggle pres- 
ent in the classical Russian novel? To take one example: the physical death of 
Bazarov did not signify the death of his ideas. In fact, the point and purpose 
of Turgenev’s Fathers and Sons is to show the triumph of democracy over aris- 
tocracy. 

The textbook on Russian literature compiled by Dementiev, Naumov and 
Plotkin tells the student that Maxim Gorky’s Mother represents a new departure 
in literature, both in content and artistic method. It is a model of socialist real- 
ism, the book says—rightly, of course—and goes on to explain why: 
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a) “In Mother, Gorky portrays reality in its revolutionary development, 
showing the struggle of the old and the new, the decadent and the nascent.” 

b) “Positive characters are central to the novel,” etc. 

All that is perfectly true. But the portrayal of life inits revolutionary devel- 
opment is characteristic also of other, pre-Revolution, novels. Some are built 
around positive characters, others are clearly partisan in idea-content, and others 
still are imbued with militant optimism, with the romantic spirit of revolution. 
I need only mention Chernyshevsky’s What Is to Be Done? And so the question: 
Why is Gorky’s Mother an example of socialist realism, while Chernyshevsky’s 
What Is to Be Done? is classed as critical realism? 

Perhaps the difference is that Gorky was able to see the virile forces that 
would overthrow capitalism and build a socialist society, while Chernyshevsky, 
in the conditions then prevailing, could not discern these forces? 

Students are even more confused by the statement of the textbook that a 
number of Soviet historical novels (Alexei Tolstoy’s Peter the Great, for instance) 
belong in the socialist realism category. 

I would be grateful for an answer to these questions. 


ALEXANDER YAREMENKO 
Belaya Tserkov, Kiev Region 


REALISM VS. DOGMATISM 


Dear Comrade Yaremenko, 


Your letter raises significant questions. Literary and aesthetic education be- 
~ gins in the class-room and it is important that the future citizen of the new so- 
ciety acquires a clear conception of the fundamental principles of our art. 

That is particularly important today. You know, of course, that some for- 
eign journals have started a virulent campaign against socialist realism, the 
partisanship of Soviet literature, and, indeed, the basic ideological and aesthet- 
ic principles of Soviet art. In this cotintry, too, we sometimes hear these hostile 
ideas and unhealthy sentiments re-echoed. 

_ While we resolutely condemn all these attempts to undermine socialist real- 
ism, we criticize all scholastic and dogmatic interpretations of it. Unfortunately, 
there have been such dogmatic interpretations. There was the assertion, for 
instance, that every work of socialist realism must be built around a central pos- 
itive character. But Gorky’s Klim Samgin and Sholokhov’s And Quiet Flows 
the Don, both outstanding works of Soviet literature, do not fit that artificial 
conception. Nor do satirical works, the novels by Ilf and Petrov, for instance, 
where attention is focussed on negative characters. Or this artificial conception: 
since historical optimism is an integral feature of Soviet literature, to which 
pessimism and frustration are wholly alien, every book—every piece of writing 
for that matter—that lays claim to socialist realism must end on a buoyant 
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' note. But you and I know that some of our best books and plays, though absolutely 


alien to pessimism and despondency, end on a tragic note. I refer in particular 
to Fadeyev’s The Nineteen and Vishnevsky’s Optimistic Tragedy. 
Mention should be made of still another misconception: every work of Soviet 


4 literature must contain all the elements of socialist realism, all the features that 


distinguish it from the literature of the past. There are books in which many 


distinctive features of socialist realism are saliently expressed. But there also 


are books in which (often because of the subject-matter and its treatment) only 
some features find expression. Would it be reasonable to expect every landscape, 
or every lyrical poem, to reflect all the distinctive features of socialist realism? 


' Certainly not. The concrete features of this new method in literature are not 


“superimposed”; they are organic to the book or play itself. Hence, a full un- 
derstanding of socialist realism cannot be obtained from the study of any one 
book or play. It can only be acquired from the study of Soviet literature as a whole. 

The Statute of the Writers’ Union contains this passage: “Soviet writers 
are guided by the method of socialist realism; they continue the best classical 
traditions of Russian literature, the literatures of the fraternal Soviet nations 
and world literature, and creatively master Marxism-Leninism which enables 
the artist to see life truthfully and in all its complexity. Socialist realism re- 
quires truthful depiction of life in its revolutionary development and offers the 
writer wide opportunities for expression of his creative individuality and initia- 
tive. Socialist realism presupposes a multiformity of artistic media and styles. 
It encourages innovation in every field of creative writing.” 

Formulated in this passage is the dialectial essence of socialist realism, its : 
link with and continuity of the finest traditions of past literature, its emphasis 
on innovation and its fundamental opposition to dogma. It is a method calcu- 
lated to give free play to artistic initiative. 

That Soviet writers should adopt the realistic method is only logical, for 
realism which, in the words of Belinsky, requires that life be presented in all its 
fulness and complexity, is the most suitable method for new revolutionary 
literature and is closest to it in spirit. : 

Realism was a potent revolutionary method in the past too, freeing the artist 


of the illusions that weighed so heavily on preceding ‘generations. 


The general trend of world literature has been progressive, towards a more 


- democratic spirit. Influenced by the mounting liberation struggle of the masses, 


and overcoming the resistance of reactionary forces and ideas, writers have come 
out more vigorously against conservative trends and schools. This has found 
expression in more emphasis on the activities of the working people, the true 
makers of history, in discussion of vital social issues and in closer association 
with the people’s struggles. The tendency has been not only to write more about 
the people, but to write more for the people. faa cea? 

That democratic trend is most clearly expressed in realistic writing. But 
even the greatest of the 19th-century realists were still enthralled by illu- 
sions—the legitimism of Balzac, for instance, or Tolstoy’s idealization of patriar- 


chal peasant life. 3 
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The writer who wants to understand the world he lives in, the historical pro- 
cesses at work in that world, the life, struggle and aspirations of his people, must — 
turn to Marxism-Leninism, the socialist ideology. For only Marxism-Leninism 
enables him to dissect complex realities and see life in its full truth, without any 
illusions. The combination—and, I would emphasize, the organic combination— _ 
of socialist ideology and modern realism (and all the modern techniques of artistic. 
craftsmanship) produces the new method of depiction that broadens the writer’s 

vision, enabling him to see, and assess, reality in all its richness and multiformity, 
in its revolutionary development. In other words, socialist realism is modern 
realism fructified by socialist ideology. 

The Marxist-Leninist philosophy is fundamental and decisive to this method; 
that follows logically from the development of art in our times. 

Soviet literature has brought to the fore a new hero, the revolutionary who 
sets out to remake the world and build a new society. It has shown the people, the 
makers of history, in a new light. It has found new artistic media for portrayal 
of the revolutionary masses, the new socialist collective, and for the new type of 
conflict, social and psychological, that emerges from its subject-matter. And its 
subject-matter extends to fields untouched in the past—tiree, creative labour, 
for example. Socialist realism is manifest not only in stories of Soviet life, but 
in historical narratives too. The new interpretation of history dominates the very 
structure of Tolstoy’s Peter the Great. 

Socialist humanism, the moral criteria of the Soviet system, are clearly dis- 
cernible also in the works of Mikhail Prishvin which, it would seem, are devoted 
entirely to descriptions of nature. Actually, they voice the feelings, the sturdy 
spirit of the Soviet people, the builders of the new world. 


MIKHAIL KUZNETSOV? 


AFFIRMATIVE REALISM 

There is no denying the fact that many confusing and contradictory opinions 
about socialist realism, unsuitable for class-room study, have come from the 
pens of our writers, critics and historians of literature. But it would be wrong 
to think that the school-teacher has been left to shift for himself, that there is no 
definitive opinion to guide him, no aids to help him explain the innovatory na- 
ture of socialist realism and its continuing contact with the art of the past. So- 
cialist realism has been defined, notably in the Statute of the Writers’ Union. 

It stands to reason, however, that if the Statute’s definition—life seen “in 
its revolutionary development”—is reduced to the abstract formula of “struggle 
between the new, nascent and the old, moribund,” it will provide no clue to an 
understanding of the essence of socialist realism. For taken in the abstract, it 
applies to Shakespeare, even to Homer. But why should it be taken abstractly? 


1 Mikhail Kuznetsov is a research worker at the Gorky Institute of World Literature, 
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The definition given in the Statute denotes something much more nonce 


namely, an interpretation of the world in which every phenomenon is seen in 


connection with the forward march of society, as part of the making of history 


by the masses, a process that is steadily leading the world to the triumph of so- | 


cialism. That method of understanding and depicting reality can be, and is 
applied with various degrees of consciousness and depth. Its expression, varies 


in different works of literature, in different fields of art. In the historical novel, — 


jor instance, it is manifested in a profound understanding of the significance 


of mass movements and in clarity of perspective, in showing the path from the 
past to the present and future. But socialist realism is, of course, much more 
strikingly apparent in descriptions of the new, historical era and the social 
relationships that gave rise to the new method. 

Of the many definitions and judgements which have enriched our understand- 
ing of socialist realism— and which should be liberally drawn upon by teachers 
—I would like to deal with those of Maxim Gorky, the founder of socialist realism: 
They should help to clarify a number of important points. Gorky repeatedly 
emphasized that socialist realism cannot emerge before the emergence of “so- 
cialist creation.” Socialist realism, he said, is the “realism of people who are chang- 


ing, reconstructing the world”; it is “realistic thinking based on socialist ex-- - 


perience and expressed through artistic media.” Further, socialist realism “can 
appear only as the reflection of facts connected with the labour-effort of social- 
ist construction.” This should not, however, be taken to mean that socialist 
realism appeared only after the October Revolution, or even later, in the period 
of extensive socialist construction. No, what Gorky calls “socialist creation” 
began to emerge as soon as the ideas of socialism took root in the minds of the 
masses and became the dominant ideas of their activity. It would be similarly 
wrong to conclude irom Gorky’s statement that direct presentation of the facts 
of “socialist creation” is the sole criterion of socialist realism. What he had in 
mind was not subject-matter, but method, “proud, joyous optimism” as the 
undercurrent of a book or story. Gorky especially emphasized that the new art is 


based on positive ideals and firmly anchored in the fundamentals of Soviet reality. | 


True, in contrasting socialist realism to critical realism, Gorky at times resorted 
to polemic formulas that require elucidation. But basically, his views on socialist 


realism were absolutely correct, and this was confirmed quite recently when cer- | 


tain writers tried to substantiate their right to a one-sided critical portrayal of 
life. “Our realism can and should be affirmative,” Gorky wrote. “Its criticism is 
directed at the past, at reflecting the past in the present. But its basic task is 


affirmation of socialism through portraiture of facts, people and relationships 


“world. But its chief object is to foster a socialist, revolutionary outlook.” And _ 


in the process of labour.” And he reiterates that view: “Socialist realism is a weap-. 


on in the battle to eradicate the prejudices and corrupting influences of the old 


in this connection he criticized writers whose work betrayed a “conservative per- 
sistence in critical realism,” which, in its day, “naturally and justifiably ‘spe- 
cialized’ in bringing out ‘the seamy side of life.’” This does not mean that Gorky 
failed to see any positive ideal in the old realistic art. What it does mean is that 
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he was keenly aware of the place the positive ideal holds in socialist realism, an 
ideal based on the conscious revolutionary struggle of the masses and, later, on 
the triumph of the socialist system. ; ; 

We will find in Gorky’s writings some very valuable comment on the sub- 
ject of depicting reality in its revolutionary development. “The starting point 
of socialist realism,” he wrote, “should be Engels’ dictum that life is constant 
and uninterrupted movement and change.” That thesis is further elaborated in 
his article On Socialist Realism, in which he shows how important it is for the 
writer.to draw his characters in “constant movement, action and conflict, against 
the background of the struggle of classes, groups and individuals.” Gorky drew 
attention to two things that -distinguish socialist realism. The first is that it 
enables the writer to see the future in the present. That thesis is basic to Gorky’s 
many remarks on the role of revolutionary romanticism as a factor of socialist 
realism. But in order to portray the future in the present, to see today in the 
light‘of tomorrow, the writer must have a definite “viewpoint,” and that view- 
point is Marxism-Leninism. 

Gorky’s own works provide a wealth of material for an understanding of 
socialist realism. He was the first to regard the workers not merely as a mass 
_ weighed down by toil, exploitation and oppression, but as fighters conscious 
of their strength and mission, as men and women capable of changing the world. 
That is how we see them in Mother and in the plays Philistines and Enemies, 
though not in his early works of the nineties. 

The second thing is historical optimism, based on an understanding of the 
_ laws of social development and intimate knowledge of the life of the people. 
Compare Gorky’s biographical trilogy, which traces the hard path of the worker 
to class consciousness, with, say, Herzen’s Past and Thoughts. The Artamonov 
Business, or Klim Samgin, provide excellent examples of how socialist realism sub- 
ordinates criticism of the old to its chief task, affirmation of the new. The dis- 
integration and decay of the bourgeoisie and its ideology is shown as a direct con- 
sequence of the revolutionary upsurge of the masses, of the tempestuous revolu- 
tionary development of Russian life. 

It is important to understand how the principles of socialist realism help 
ae see the people, their wisdom, creative power and grandeur in a new 
ight. 

BORIS BYALIK}! 


UNDERLYING PRINCIPLES 


___ Artistic method is the name applied to the principles of selection, appraisal 
and depiction common to a number of writers. The classic and sentimentalist 
schools (especially the former, with its persistent desire to lend an “ordered struc- 
ture” to poetry) followed a set of clearly-formulated principles. In the case of 


* Boris Byalik, Doctor of Philology, is the author of numerous works on Gorky, 
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classicism these were-fidelity to nature, rationalism and tradition, and emotion- 
al portrayal of “ordinary” people amidst “ordinary” surroundings in the case 
of the sentimentalists: Such were the guiding principles in selecting, assessing 
_ and depicting realities. And these principles give us the right to call class- 
icism and sentimentalism artistic methods. 

The distinctive features of socialist realism, however, are less easily defined. 
For often enough people are inclined to confuse the general features of realism 
and the specific features of socialist realism. This is not merely a matter of ter- 
minology. 

The general features of realism must, of course, be taken into consideration 
in any study of socialist realism. For both elements, socialist and realism, are 
important. Hence, we regard socialist realism as the highest stage in the litera- 
ry development of our age, as a new artistic method, the natural continuer of 
the finest traditions, a method that blazes new paths in creative writing. 

The dinstinguishing feature of all realism was defined by Engels in these 
words: “Realism, to my mind, implies besides truth of detail, the truthful re- 
production of typical characters under typical circumstances.” That definition, 
based on the works of the great realistic writers, has retained all its validity. In 
our day, too, realist writing implies not only truth of detail, but, chiefly, truthful 
reproduction of typical characters in typical circumstances. It is in this sphere 
that we should look for the features socialist realism holds in common with other 
forms of realism, and for the features that distinguish one from the other. 


It is sometimes claimed that depiction of the way people influence their 
surroundings is a specific feature of socialist realism, that the old realism only 
showed the impact of surroundings on the individual. That is not true. Pushkin’s 
Pugachev, Gogol’s Taras: Bulba, Chernyshevsky’s Rakhmetov and Nekrasov’s 
“people’s defenders”—did they not, in one or another form, react on their “sur- 
roundings”? Or Alexander Blok, whom no one is likely to describe as a socialist — 
realist? Yet, does not his Retribution directly pose the question of the individual 
influencing history? On the other hand, isit not true to say that socialist realists 
show how circumstances and surroundings, the social background, influence 
character and determine people’s actions? Suffice it to mention Sholokhov’s 


And Quiet Flows the Don and Virgin Soil Upturned, or Fadeyev’s The Nineteen 


and The Young Guard. 

The approach must be different. No one will deny that the distinctive fea- 
ture of socialist realism is depiction of human activity that refashions social 
surroundings and is based—for the first time in history—on a correct and con- 
sistent understanding of the laws of development. This refers, in particular, 
to the new hero who entered the arena of history at the turn of the century and — 
led the people against the landlords and capitalists. In discussing the difference 
between Gorky’s Mother and Chernyshevsky’s What Is to Be Done? you remark: 
“Perhaps the difference is that Gorky was able to see the virile forces that would 
overthrow capitalism and build a-socialist society, while Chernyshevsky, in 

the conditions then prevailing, could not discern these forces?” Yes, that is 
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the main consideration—the rest follows logically (degree of historical truthfulness, 
scientific understanding of the revolutionary development of society, affirmation _ 
of communist ideals, emphasis on the positive). These are all elements of 
Lenin’s theory of partisanship in literature. ees 
And my last remark. The view that historical novels do not come within 
the category of socialist realism is hardly justified. Why should Alexei 
Tolstoy’s Road to Calvary (Ordeal) be classed as socialist realism, and his 
Peter the Great not? The author can draw his material from different periods of 
history and still remain true to socialist realism, presenting life in its revolution- 
ary development and appraising it (on the basis of a concrete historical ap- 
proach) from the standpoint of the communist ideals, the ideals of our Party 
and people. 
GRIGORI ABRAMOVICH? 


CONCRETE EXAMPLES 


Your letter, Comrade Yaremenko, raises questions which doubtlessly are 
uppermost in the minds of many teachers and students. I shall try to answer 

them using examples from foreign literature as illustration. 

Socialist realism is not something peculiar to Soviet literature. It is emerg- 
ing in every country where the idea of socialist transformation is coming to 
dominate the thinking of the working class and the working people generally. 
And in every country. socialist realism has its own, national traditions, its own, 
national sources. 

_ Here in the Soviet Union we usually point to Gorky as the father of social- 
ist realism. That is true, for it was Gorky—in Philistines, and to,an even greater 
degree in Mother—who first gave a comprehensive picture of society from the 
standpoint of the proletariat. 

It is equally true that his Mother is the first novel in world literature to show 
bourgeois society in its revolutionary development, in its historically inevitable 
movement towards the victory of socialism. But in poetry socialist realism an- 
tedates Gorky. Its sources should be sought in political lyricism and revolution- 
ary songs. Socialist ideas were present in the works of some of the 19th-century 
poets who took as their theme the transformation of the proletariat into a “class 
for itself,” the growth of its revolutionary understanding. The rudiments of social- 
ist realism can be traced to such widely-known examples of European poetry 
as Heinrich Heine’s The Silesian Weavers, Pottier’s Internationale, and the 
Polish workers’ song, Warsaw March. All this, however, does not detract from 
the role of Gorky: for, as every brilliant innovator in art, he did not ignore the 
achievements of his predecessors; in fact, he carried them further. You say that 
the presentation of life in its revolutionary development, in the victorious strug- 
“gle of the new against the old, can be found also in classical literature, and, 


1 Grigori Abramovich is a literary critic. 
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. consequently, this cannot be taken as a criterion of socialist realism. But socialist 
realism presupposes mastery of the proletarian, socialist ideology, and that you 
-will not find in the literature of the past. It portrayed the struggles of the people, 
yes, but not from the same ideological and aesthetic positions as Gorky and other 
20th-century progressive writers. 

Victor Hugo’s Les Misérables brings out the heroism of the barricades, 
and the charm of little Gavroche, with all his folk humour and enthusiasm. But 
Hugo regards the people’s revolutionary struggle from the general democratic, 
not proletarian, viewpoint. And it is no accident that Les Misérables, alongside 
with its trenchant criticism of capitalist savagery and its finely-drawn episodes 
of class struggle, contains many naive illusions. Hugo’s portrait of French so- 
ciety extends to the good-natured bourgeois and irreproachable, honest-minded 
gendarme.... 

Zola’s Germinal is a novel of the working class, of labour’s struggle against 
capital. Its descriptions are relentless in their truthfulness. Zola shows us the 
might of the working class locked in battle with its oppressors; his portrait of 
society represented a new departure in French literature. But even Zola did not 
fully bring out the historical role of the proletariat—he simply did not under- 
stand it. His workers, including Etienne Lantier, the chief character of the 
novel, are degraded by the naturalistic, biological, I would say, motivation of 
everything they do. Accented in their revolt is coarseness, spontaneity, blind 
instinct. 

Nevertheless, in turning to the revolutionary theme both Hugo and Zola 
made a significant contribution to world literature. And it is precisely in compar- 
ison with them that one can see in proper perspective the part Gorky played. 
Engels said that in their protest against capitalism the workers must display their 
most sympathetic, noble, and manly traits. Gorky was the first in world 
literature to bring out these tfaits. His innovation lies not only in the fact that 
he took the liberation struggle of the proletariat as his theme, consummately 
describing the growth of socialist understanding, but in the fact also that he 
brought out all the moral beauty of the fighting proletariat. His Pavel, Nilovna and 
Nakhodka (in Mother) are all symbolic of the new aesthetic ideal. His revolution- 
ary workers not only typify the great. force and vitality of their class—they 
represent a new standard of morality. This you will not find in Balzac, Maupas- 
sant, Turgenev, or Tolstoy. 

And one more comparison. Nikolai Ostrovsky’s Pavel Korchagin was greatly 
influenced by The Gadfly, Ethel Voynich’s novel which is so popular in this 
country. Its hero became Pavel’s ideal and he tried to emulate him in everything. 
But there is an important difference between the Gadfly and Korchagin. Voy- 
nich’s hero is an exceptional personality towering over the mass. Ostrovsky’s 
Korchagin is one of many: there is nothing in his character, for all its sterling 
qualities, to suggest the exceptional. Korchagin stems from the masses and is 
insolubly associated with them. The relation between the hero and the collec- 
tive in Ostrovsky’s novel is premised on different principles. Is this not illu- 
strative of the new that is inherent in socialist realism? 
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Such concrete comparisons, I think, are useful. A better understanding of | 
socialist realism can be obtained through concrete analysis of books that are 
clearly based on that method. ‘ 

And there are many such books, not only in this country but abroad too. © 
Let me mention Futik’s Notes from the Gallows, Aragon’s Communists, the poems 
of Nazim Hikmet, Pablo Neruda and Johannes Becher. In each of these, so- 
cialist realism had its own, national and individual traits. For it should be re-~ 
membered that socialist realism is not something stagnant; it is being constantly 
- enriched and carried forward. And this—its many facets, its steady and at times 

tortuous development—should, I feel, be clearly brought out in the teaching of 
literature. 
TAMARA MOTYLYOVA } 


NEW STAGE 

Your. letter, Comrade Yaremenko, deserves careful attention. It raises se- 
rious questions and the answers, both in literary studies and general articles, 
have often been manifestly unsatisfactory. 

Nonetheless, we can give the student a sufficiently clear idea of socialist 
realism and what distinguishes it from critical realism. 

Let us take the definition given in the textbook of which I am a co-author. 
You maintain that it does not reveal the essence of socialist realism as distinct 
from critical realism (specifically, the difference between Gorky’s Mother and 
Chernyshevsky’s What Is to Be Done?). But is that true? Mother, an example 
of socialist realism, could probably be described better than it has been described 
in our textbook, but even so it gives the student a good idea of socialist realism. 
I quote: “In Mother Gorky portrays reality in ids revolutionary development, 
_ showing the struggle of the old and the new... .” 

You object that critical realism (notably What Is to Be Done?) likewise 
depicts reality in its revolutionary development and in the struggle between the 
old and the new. But the textbook deals with concrete revolutionary development 
from capitalism to socialism, with thé struggle of the proletariat and its party 
against the autocracy and capitalism. Will you find a description of that revolu- 


tionary development and that struggle of the old and the new in critical realism, 
even in What Is to Be Done? 


“Positive characters are central to Gorky’s novel.” On this score you remark 
that the same applies to many classical novels. But Gorky’s heroes are men like 
Pavel Vlasov, revolutionary workers, a new type of person: both in outlook and - 
way of life. And this you will not find in the classics, even in Chernyshevsky. 

_ “Gorky applied in Mother Lenin’s principle of partisanship.” The partisan- 
ship principle, you say, is to be found in classic literature, too. Certainly, but in 
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this case it is the Lenin principle of partisanship, one that calls for contact be- 
‘tween literature and the proletariat, its party and its struggle for socialism. 

The heroic romanticism of revolutionary struggle and optimism, as reflect- 
ed in Mother, are to be found only in socialist realism. 

You say, further, that the difference between What Is to Be Done? and Mother 
is that “Gorky was able to see the virile forces that would overthrow capitalism 
and build a socialist society, while Chernyshevsky in the conditions then prevail- 

-ing, could not discern these forces,” I agree with that. 

To sum up, an analysis of Mother as a work of socialist realism leads us. 
to infer that socialist realism is inseparably linked with realism, and, at the same: 
time, develops and enriches the latter to a degree that makes it a new stage in 
the development of literature. Interpretive integration of the ideological and 
artistic features of socialist realism as a new trend in literature and art leads 
to the formation of the method of socialist realism, i.e., a distinctive method 
of analyzing and depicting the realities of life. Originating from the practical 
work of the artist.and writer, socialist realism (like every other artistic method), 
reacts on the practical work of the writer and becomes his instrument of creation. 

That is how*I understand it. You are right, of course, in saying that critics. 
and historians of literature are in debt to our students and to the reading public ~ 
generally. You areright in believing that the theory of socialist realism requires: 
further elaboration and that our textbooks should contain clearer and more pre- 
cise definitions. 


ALEXANDER DEMENTIEV*® 


1 Alexander Dementiev is editor-in-chief of the magazine Voprosi Literaturi.. 


Korneli ZELINSKY 


COMMON CHARACTERISTICS IN NATIONAL 
LITERATURES 


HE national form of any art is one of the ways in which a people 
gives expression to its unity, the unity born of centuries of living as a 
single community. The national factor is the ego of a nation, the hall- 
mark of its individuality. Only when it is approached in terms of the 
particular historical circumstances can the problem of giving it literary ex- 
pression be properly understood. 
A key to an understanding of the problem is provided by Lenin’s thesis on 
the existence of two cultures. “Every national cullure,” he wrote in 1913, “con- 
tains elements, even if not developed, of democratic and socialist culture, for in 
every nation there are toiling and exploited masses whose living conditions inev- 
itably give rise to the ideology of democracy and socialism. But every nation 
also has a bourgeois (and, moreover, toa large extent a Black-Hundred and cler- 
ical) culture—and not only in the shape of ‘elements,’ but in the shape of the 
dominant culture.” 
The struggle between the different literary trends could not but find reflec- 
tion in the way the problem of national forms was understood. Consider, for in- 
_ stance, the interpretations offered by the two opposing trends of romanticism. 
The revolutionary and progressive romanticists generally depicted national 
customs, ways of life and the great deeds of national heroes as a means of stimulat- 
ing the national spirit and giving literary embodiment to progressive ideals; 
the reactionary romanticists, on the contrary, made use of national forms to vin- 
dicate their retreat from the present into the past. Examples in plenty are to be 
found in Russian, German, French,. Spanish, English, Lithuanian, Latvian 
Georgian, Armenian, and many other literatures. 
The first in Russia to raise the problem of national form as a component 
of the general problem of realism in literature was Vissarion Belinsky. In his 
day this problem was an acute one and was heatedly debated by the Slavophils 
and the Westerners, representing two of the leading trends of social thought in 
the 1840’s. It reflected the growing self-awareness of the Russian nation, the 
formation of Russia as a multinational state. The first full and deep expression 
of the Russian national consciousness is to be found in the works of Pushkin (a 
fact Gogol commented on with inspired feeling in his essay A Few Words About 
Pushkin). It was the power of Pushkin’s realistic genius, Belinsky clearly brought 
out, that revealed to us the charm and depth of the Russian national spirit. And 
: oe in Pushkin’s writings too that Russia recognized herself as a multinational 
state. 
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In his critical review of Russian literature in 1847 Belinsky noted with sat- 
isfaction that it had become a truly Russian, national literature because it had 
taken the path of the “natural school,” i.e., of realism. Be a realist, be in har- 
mony with reality in the deepest, all-embracing sense of the word, that is, treat 
of the general in the life of the people as well as of the particular, the social as 
well as the personal, and you will be a national writer, part of the natural 
flow of the people’s life. 

These ideas of Belinsky’s are still valid today. In fact, they have acquired 
added significance in this day and age when dozens of nations are emerging on the 
arena of world history to affirm their national ego. 

The victory of the October Revolution had a tremendous effect upon the na- 

tional cultures of all the peoples of the country. Many of them had not even had 
a written language of their own under tsardom; the only official language was 
Russian. The Revolution emancipated them all and gave them back their native 
languages; it created undreamt of opportunities for the development and flower- 
ing of national literatures. Many of the peoples who had formerly had neither 
a literature nor even a written language—the Buryats, Kirghizians, Komis, 
Mordovians, to name only a few—now created their own alphabets and developed 
their own literatures. 

Its multilingual, multinational character is one of the cardinal features of 
Soviet literature. Addressing the First Soviet Writers’ Congress, Maxim Gorky 
said: “Soviet literature is not merely a Russian literature, it is the literature. 
of the whole of the U.S.S.R. It should not be forgotten that over the entire length 
and breadth of the Union of Socialist Republics the entire mass of labouring 
folk is rapidly reawakening ‘to an upright life, a human life,’ to the free creation 
of a new history, to the creation of socialist culture.” 

To understand the problem of national form in the literature of socialist 
realism we must bear in mind the processes taking place today in the literatures 
- of many peoples of the U.S.S.R. And in this regard it is particularly interesting to 
see what genres and styles are beginning to predominate and how the national 
peculiarities, the national elements of each of these literatures are being incor- 
porated or finding reflection in those genres and styles. 

Comparison of the developments in the literatures of the peoples inhabiting 
the U.S.S.R (both those who had a highly developed literature before the Octo- 
ber Revolution and those who acquired a written language only. under Soviet 
government) will reveal that works of literature produced on various national 
soils and in the most diverse national traditions all possess something in 
common. 

That common element is to be seen above all in the principle of selection 
and typification of the material to be presented. There is nothing arbitrary or 
dogmatic about this principle; it is Soviet life itself that fashions ae Underlying 
it is the fact that the artist’s interest is centred on the social forces working for 
Communism—the main forces of the people in their progress towards their great 
historic goals, the new relations arising among people in the socialist society, 
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in the radical, revolutionary break-up of the old way of life, in the building of 
the new life. 

The second feature common to many national literatures of the U.S.S.R. 
is acertain similarity of subject-matter and story motifs (for instance, so wide- 
spread a theme as the development of an illiterate hunter from a primitive tribe 
or of a young collective farmer into an intellectual.) This similarity stems from 
the fact that all peoples and national groups in the Soviet Union have been drawn ~ 
into the current of cultural development and are contributing to the economic 
and political development of the state as a whole. 

The third common feature is the tendency to develop the novel, and more, 
the novel in its monumental, epic form, treating of the historical transition of 
a people from its earlier social formation (capitalism, feudalism) to the new so- 
cialist formation. This tendency is clearly apparent in many literatures—in 
Russian (Alexei Tolstoy, Mikhail Sholokhov, Alexander Fadeyev, Konstantin 
Fedin), Ukrainian (Alexander Gonchar, Mikhail Stelmakh), Latvian (Andrejs 
Upits, Vilis Lacis), Azerbaidjan (Suleiman Raghimoy), Kazakh (Mukhtar Auezov), 
etc. ; 

The “monumentalism” of the novel springs from the magnitude of the his- 
torical events described. The epic form embraces all the other novel forms: 
psychological, historical, the family chronicle, the novel of manners, etc. 

The flowering of fiction signifies a major stage in the development of near- 
ly all the national literatures. And in most cases a certain pattern is to be ob- 
served: the first literary form to appear among the peoples that before the Revolu- 
tion had no written literature of their own is poetry (chiefly publicistic, didactic 
or descriptive verses), then come long narrative poems (often based on folklore 
and historical subjects), later, national plays, and lastly, the short story and the 
novel. Nor does the novel develop all at once—at first it is usually too much 
concerned with problems of industrial or agricultural production. But as the 
realistic method is developed it becomes more “human”: the characters are drawn | 
better and with more psychological insight, their behaviour is more clearly mo- 
tivated and their development traced more logically. It need hardly be said, 
of course, that we are concerned here only with the general tendency of develop- 
ment of the national literatures. In-each particular instance that tendency mani- 
fests itself differently. 

There is also much in common in the development of the literary language 
and imagery, although progress in different directions is to be observed. On the 
one hand, the stylistic efforts of writers of all nationalities are largely devoted 
to the formation of new vocabularies and new rhythms, that is, to the creation 
of forms adequate to the present epoch and expressive of its revolutionary chang- 
es and its quest of the new. In Russian literature these efforts are chiefly associat- 
ed with Mayakovsky. His example had a powerful impact on the other nation- 
al literatures, especially of the peoples of the Soviet East, where the obsolete- 
ness of the feudal traditions was felt particularly keenly. On the other hand, 
there is a tendency (especially marked in fiction) to develop the stylistic tradi- 
tions of classical Russian realism, with its great skill in moulding characters and 
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its expressive and exact use of words. As they grew, the different national liter- 
atures freed themselves of those traditional traits which were hindering their 
further development as literatures of socialist realism, such as linguistic clichés 
or antiquated symbols. 

Clearly, then, the unity of the Soviet national literatures lies not only in 
the similarity of the ideas they present, but also in that the same general trends 
-are to be observed in their development of form. The reason for this is easy to 
understand. Since the effort to build up a new state system follows much the same 
lines among all the Soviet peoples, and their constructive work has much in 
common, it is only natural that they should also share certain features in common 
in their spiritual life and in their works of art reflecting this new Soviet life and 
the thinking of the men and women engaged in socialist construction. 

The formation of any literary style is an exceedingly complex process. 
Particularly so is the formation of different styles within the framework oJ so- 
cialist realism, involving, as it does, dozens of peoples with different national 
traditions. As demonstrated above, there are certain common elements in all 
this variety, but they do not obliterate the great diversity of national colours. 
The whole is in a constant state of flux, always changing, always being enriched. 
If we approach the problem of national styles of socialist realism from this his- 
torical standpoint we will find that side by sidewith the assimilation of the gen- 
eral experience of all the Soviet literatures, and first and foremost, the Rus- 
sian experience, national traditions and national experience also play a vital 
part. 

Andrejs Upits, the Latvian writer, for instance, turns the sharp edge of his 
criticism against external effect, against excessive colourfulness. Realistic art 
and the philosophic, instructive approach to life are most effective, he feels, 
when the expressive, emotional means of art are toned down. 

His basic aesthetic tenet was already clearly defined in his early essay Prin- 
ciples of Realism in Literature (1926). “Outwardly,” he wrote then, “realism may 
seem passive, may seem to be lacking in clearly defined tendencies of social and 
ideological progress. But even in that case it neither dozes in some quiet corner 
nor flies off into the clouds: it studies life and people, the time and the place 
where they act, and draws a faithful picture of the period. Most often, however, 
realism does not rest content with the role of a calm observer and depicter but 
does battle against survivals of the old which retard progress; it keeps pace with 
the generation of fighters for the nascent, for the future.” 

These theoretical postulates are borne out not only by tlie personal literary 
practice of Latvia’s national writer. In large measure they reflect the character- 
istic tendencies of the development of Latvian literature in general, with its pen- 
chant (shared also by Lithuanian and Estonian literatures) for realism, for plas- 
ticity of description and subdued emotions. 

Andrejs Upits’ own style, especially in his latest novels, Green Earth and 
Light Through the Storm Clouds, is in line with his theoretical programme. It is 
not by accident that Upits makes use of comparisons or epithets as definitions 
of his meaning rather than as expressions of emotion. . 
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Quite the opposite example is provided by Samed Vurgun, the Azerbaidjan 
poet. He tends towards emphatically bright colours and exalted tones. This is 
no accident either, for these tendencies are deeply rooted in the literatures of 
Azerbaidjan, Armenia, Georgia, and, more especially, of the peoples of Central 
Asia. For many historical reasons the use of beautifully turned, flowery phrases, 
the cultivation of a highly elaborate—both phonetically and lexically—style of 
speech was as common to the democratic and oral folk poetry of the East as it~ 
was to its court poetry. In his historical essay Armenian Poetry from Ancient 
to Modern Times Valeri Bryusov observed that in many works of the Armenian 
poets “we find elaborate structure of the stanza and numerous repetitions of 
a single rhyme and, especially, an intricate play of interior rhymes, assonances 
and alliterations.” 

In his study Specific Features of the Historical Literary Process Among the 
Central Asian Peoples, Sultanov of the Academy of Sciences Institute of Orien- 
tology, writes: “Let us note this characteristic feature of Uzbek plays in Soviet 
times: ‘the cult of the word.’ From time immemorial the Uzbek people have 
had deep respect for the apt word and for those who have perfect command of it. 
There exists a whole school of askias (wits). On national holidays, during folk 
festivals and gatherings they hold ‘verbal duels,’ pitting against each other 
their wit and subtlety, their ability to express their thoughts vividly (the askia’s 
aim is not so much to pour ridicule upon his rival as to display wit and subtlety 
in the use of words, in the expression of ideas.) This specific trait of the people 
was passed on to their literature. In the best Uzbek books of the past we find var- 
ious forms of ‘verbal duels’ between the heroes and the villains. And in each 
case it is not only by his actions that the author brings out the charm of his hero’s 
personality, but by his way of thinking, by his skill in giving witty, vivid ex- 
pression to his thoughts. A classical example of this type of ‘duel’of words and ideas 
is the famous dialogue between Farkhad, the knight of honour, and Husrav, the 
evil king, in Navoi’s poem Farkhad and Shirin.” 

It is this ancient “Eastern” tradition that finds reflection in Samed Vurgun’s 
works. Naturally enough, however, the attitude taken to the traditional “cuit 
of the word” in Soviet national literatures, like that taken to feudal poetics, 
varies according to its function. In many cases the creatively assimilated 
traditional style came to form an integral part of works of socialist realism, en- 
riching them and giving them vivid colour (as in, say, Sadriddin Aini’s novels 
Dohunda and Death of a Usurer), whereas in others the survivals of feudal poetics 
gravely hindered the development of some national literatures. One instance is 
the attempt made by Ata Kaushutov in his novel Mehri and Vepa to fit events 
of the Great Patriotic War into the traditional Turkmenian story form, with the 
result that his modern young characters are pictured as speaking and acting 
like the characters of a folk tale. Creative assimilation of tradition has nothing 
in common with the mechanical employment of obsolete literary forms, with 
the revival of antiquated symbols and high-flown conventional imagery. 

True innovation is achieved in interaction with tradition. This applies 
to the West no less than to the East. And when Soviet critics defend the multi- 
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formity of styles within the framework of socialist realism, it is not stylistic om- 
nivorousness they favour, but the specific multiformity engendered by a diver- 
sity of historically formed national traditions. Writers of every nationality have 
to decide for themselves in each specific case how well suited their national 
literary features are to their ideological and aesthetic purpose. It would be very 
wrong, in this regard, to adopt the standpoint of “Europo-centrism,” i.e., 
to insist that all literatures must steer their course for the type of realism that 
was developed on European soil. The peoples of the East—of India, China, Iran, 
Uzbekistan, Tadjikistan—have all created great cultural treasures of their own 
which have lasting value. But it is only in our day that they are beginning to 
win universal recognition comparable with that accorded the treasures of ancient 
Western art. 

The literary experience of Soviet writers belonging to a multinational fam- 
ily of peoples with rich histotical traditions behind them offers a picture of 
highly diverse styles, all born of creative searching within the framework of 
socialist realism. But, as was said above, we can readily recognize a logical 
pattern in the formation of these styles, and the common denominator of that pat- 
tern is the method of socialist realism itself. 

It is not by way of denying or thrusting aside all the elements that fail to 
fit into the tradition of Russian and, more broadly, European realism that the 
problem of national forms within the framework of the method of socialist real- 
ism is being resolved. On the contrary, socialist realism gives all literatures, 
big and small, the opportunity to develop in close interaction with each other 
and thereby to enrich and perfect their particular national form. 
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César ARCONADA 


THE ROAD OF HONOUR 


César Arconada was born in 1898 in the village of Astudillo, Spain, 
into the family of a lawyer. 

He began to appear in print in 1925, and edited the Madrid Gaseta 
Literaria for some time. 

His novels The Poor Against the Rich (1933) and Land Allotment 
(1934), describing village life during the reuolutionary events of the 
thirties, placed him among progressive writers of Spain. His novel, The 
Tajo River, dealing with the struggle of the. Spanish patriots against 
fascism appeared in 1938. 

Arconada is also the author of two collections of stories, three plays, 
a reportage A Trip Over New China, as well as some translations from 
the Russian poets. 

Arconada has been living in the Soviet Union since 1939. Now he is 
editor of the Spanish edition of Soviet Literature. 


HEY are growing old, those men and women scattered all over the 
world. No decorations were given them for their valour, yet the 
pride of having once belonged to the International Brigades will 
be with them forever. 

In fighting fascism in Spain, they did battle for the cause of justice, and the 
glory of that battle will never fade. This is the highest reward for their valour 
and their earnestness, for their revolutionary romanticism and political aware- 
ness. They stood up for freedom and peace—the common cause of all progressive 
mankind. With arms in hand they fought for that cause on Spanish soil. 

History, generous to those who contribute to its glory, will never forget the 
heroic deeds of these men and women; nor will they themselves ever forget the 
days when, with the battle-cry of No Pasaran, they stood firm against the on- 
slaught of the rabid fascist bands. Heroic deeds do indeed exert a tremendous 
influence on men’s lives. Twenty years have passed—no short period of time, yet 
the memory of the fighting in Spain is still fresh in the hearts of the anti-fascist 
volunteers. 

In various countries the ex-volunteers hold frequent get-togethers—they 
have set up organizations and put out badges, they exchange recollections, write 
books on their personal experiences in Spain, sing the rousing songs of their bri- 


gades, converse in broken Spanish and dream of the day when freedom will once 
again triumph in Spain. 
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For some of the volunteers, this past lives on as their most precious memory, 
as a glorious page in their biographies. For others, it is even more than that; it 

is their entire life. And these do all they can to bring the heroic deed of their youth 
closer to us, for they know well that a noble past sets a fine example for pres- 
ent-day youth. 

In this connection, the life-story of the Soviet writer Raisa Azarkh is partic- 
ularly instructive, and this is what I have been coming to. As a fellow-writer, 
I met Raisa Azarkh some years ago. She was then, as she still is today, under the 
spell of those memorable days when as a member of one of the International 
Brigades she helped to organize medical services in the Spanish Army. She fought 
side by side with Maté Zalka (General Lukacs) who is well-known and honoured 
for having lived a life devoted to struggle. Like many others around her,. she 
shed her blood (she was wounded in the battle of Brunete) and experienced all 
the anxieties and hopes of those stirring days. 

These experiences she describes in her book, The Road of Honour, a recent 
publication and the first of a series of works she intends to write on the subject. 
As a Spaniard and ring-side witness of the events in question, I feel called upon 
to point out that this is a Book of Honour as well. 

There was a wealth of material at the writer’s disposal—personal experiences, 
unforgettable impressions, first-hand evidence and naked facts. From this plen- 
tiful supply, however, she selects the essential, and manages to keep within the 
bounds of a “chronological novel” (her own definition) and hold her personal 
emotions and imagination in check—no easy task for any writer. 


What does the term “chronological novel” mean? A novel with the ele- 
ments of a chronicle or a chronicle with the elements of a novel? To my mind, 
the book in question is an autobiographical narrative, though the main charac- 
ter is not Raisa Azarkh but Erna Lorich; it tells of the first period of the Spanish 
War against fascism. Like hundreds of volunteers from all corners of the world, 
Erna comes to Spain with a view to enlisting in one of the International Bri- 
gades, and the story she tells is an unassuming account of what she saw, heard, 
and felt there. 


Erna is not an indifferent onlooker; it is not only the picturesque Spanish 
scene and the romance of struggle that appeals to her. Like Maté Zalka and 
scores of others, she is fully alive to the significance and grandeur of the issues at 
stake. The heroine’s romantic leanings do not weaken her links with reality. 
Far from it! They but serve to consolidate and enrich those links. 

As soon as Erna crosses the Spanish frontier on her way to Barcelona, she 
starts making acquaintances and tries to gain an understanding of their feelings 
and thoughts. The general atmosphere of enthusiasm takes possession of all her 
being and the writer in her is enabled to grasp the intricacies of events and 
characters. 

From Barcelona, Erna makes her way to Valencia, and from there to Madrid 
—the fiery core of the war. These journeys are like a prologue giving the Teader 
a general idea of the situation. Even the subtle and masteriul nature descriptions 
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of Catalonia, Levante and Castile are not mere lyrical digressions, but provide 
a stern background against which the characters and their actions stand out in 
sharp relief. They are yet another means of revealing the author’s sympathies for 
the people and events described. . 

There are two parts to the bcok. The first gives an account of early battles : 
in which the heroine had no chance to take part; the second, of the battle of Ja- 
rama in which she participated. 

The first part is a vivid and fairly accurate chronicle of the events leading 
up to the war and of the early course of hostilities. The defence of Madrid, as — 
seen through the eyes of General Lukacs, is described in particularly vivid 
colours. 

We find ourselves next in a village onthe outskirts of Madrid, where the de- 
fence troops are stationed; here we are introduced to the International Brigades 
and their outstanding commanders, and get an insight into the strenuous life 
of the fighters. 

The second part of the book dealing with the battle of Jarama which was of 
immense importance to the defence of the capital, presents a series of authentic 
pictures which, though drawn with restraint, are not devoid of the heroic. 

The main hero of the book, in complete accordance with the author’s inten- 
tion, is the people of Spain. Some of the names in the book are authentic, others— 
altered somewhat, but all the characters and events described are true to life, 
there is nothing fictitious about them. 

The most striking character is Maté Zalka, a valiant fighter who lost his life 
on the approaches to Huesca. The author gives a warm, even if somewhat sketchy 
portrait of him. This sketchiness, however, is not so much a failing of the auth- 
or’s as a result of the narrative style she has adopted. 

The inherent demands of the genre, too, account for the swift flow and, at 
times, extreme terseness of the narrative. Though, in my opinion, this does not 
lessen either the interest or the value of this book about the struggle against 
fascism and the strength of proletarian internationalism. 

The subject of Soviet support to the people of Spain is far from exhausted. 
More could be said about anti-fascist solidarity as well. Under the sun-scorched 
soil gi Spain lie Soviet champions of freedom whose heroism has made them im- 
mortal. 

Once, near a Moscow hospital, I came across a man riding along in one of 
those little cars for invalids. He turned out to be a pilot whose plane had been 
shot down in the defence of Madrid. When he learned that I was a Spaniard his 
be lit up and he launched into an enthusiastic story about that legendary city 
of heroes. 

Some time ago I had occasion to be in Stalingrad with a Spanish youth de- 
legation who had gone to that celebrated town to lay wreaths on the grave of 
Hero of the Soviet Union Rubén Ibarrttri. Close to the Volga and a few steps 
from the Square of Heroes where his grave is located, stands the modest monu- 
ment to Victor Kholzunov, a young Tractor Plant worker who became a pilot 
and fought in Madrid. Deeply moved, I paced from one monument to the other. 
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The stories ot these two young men—one, a Spaniard who died defending Stalin- 
grad, and the other a Russian who contributed to the defence of Madrid—cry 
out to be put on paper. 

This, precisely, is what Raisa Azarkh has in mind when she speaks of Soviet 
solidarity with the people of Spain. ; 

I have not the slightest doubt that were The Road of Honour translated into 
Spanish and read in my country, it would meet with wide response and would 
help the youth of Spain to oppose the lies they are continually being fed in connec- 
tion with those historic events. First and foremost, it would give them a better ~ 
understanding of the solidarity and traditional friendship of the Spanish and So- 
viet peoples. 

The road of honour and the path of infamy! The road of honour trod by the 
people of Spain and by all those who rushed to their assistance was rudely 
trampled over by war and violence. Today, when fascism is again striving to 
spread its branches far and wide, when it is becoming a menace to honour, 
peace, working-class unity, and world progress, such books as Raisa Azarkh’s 
are particularly valuable and timely, for they teach young people courage and 
solidarity and inspire them to follow the lead of their fathers along the road 
of honour. 
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SEVEN DAYS IN CAIRO 


HOSE days are rapidly receding into the past,the details are becoming blur- 
red, but no one who spent the last few days of 1957 in Cairo can ever forget 
the Afro-Asian People’s Solidarity Conference. 

To the AAPSC came forty-five delegations. Cairo brought together en- 
voys who spoke in the name of 1,500 million people—more than half mankind. Many 
of the countries represented lie far apart geographically; the delegates who travelled 
to Cairo differed widely. They differed in colour and in costume. They differed in their 
political, philosophical, and religious views. They included supporters of various state 
systems and social and political regimes. But they were all linked, all brought together 
by their passionate struggle for peace, freedom, national independence, and human 
dignity. And they had a common enemy—imperialism which creates divisions between 
peoples and brings war and colonial enslavement. They were all participants in a single 
anti-imperialist, anti-colonial movement. 

I remember the first conference of this nature, which took place before the Cairo 
Conference, ten years ago, at Delhi, in March 1947, soon after the end of the Second World 
War. It was attended by twenty-four delegations. Many who wished to attend were 
unable to get there. The colonialists saw to that. The conference was known as Pan- 
Asian—although several African countries were represented—and it was Asia that de- 
termined its character. 

In the vast square of the Red Fort (Purana Quilla) in Delhi, under a brightly- 
coloured canopy, thousands of visitors and delegates heard speeches by the sponsors of the 
conference—Jawaharlal Nehru and the well-known Indian writer Sarojini Naidu—and 
by other prominent members of the Indian National Congress. Twice the conference was 
addressed by Mahatma Gandhi. The representatives of many Asian lands made eloquent 
appeals for solidarity and mutual aid. They pledged themselves to struggle until their 
countries were free and independent. They exposed the unspeakable things perpetrated 
by the colonial powers. 

Whenever passions became inflamed one of 
the sponsors would take the floor and say some- 
thing to reduce the temperature, never failing to 
underline the fact that the conference was of a non- 
political nature and that there were many questions 
that were better avoided. That was quite under- 


standable. It was not, as now, an Indian President who resided at Delhi, it was Lord 
Mountbatten, the British Viceroy; in Jakarta, then Batavia, the Dutchman Van Mook 
was carrying out the duties of Governor-General of Indonesia; British governors ruled 
in Ceylon, Burma, and Malaya; it was a Kuomintang delegation that spoke in the name 
of the Chinese people although Chiang Kai-shek had already lost authority over much 
of China; Indo-China was still a French colony. 

That was only ten years ago but how the world has changed since then! What enor- 
mous strides the nations have taken on the road of national independence! And in par- 
ticular how Asia has changed! Glance at the map: nearly all Asia has achieved political 
independence. The colonial islets look like temporary anachronisms which history has 
not caught up with yet. 

Following Asia, Africa has advanced on a broad front towards national indepen- 
dence. There are already eight African countries, not including the Union of South 
Africa, in the United Nations Organization. Half of them achieved their independence 
after the Bandung Conference in 1955. But that is only a beginning. 

At the AAPSC half the delegations were from Africa. Egypt, Libya, Sudan, Nige- 
ria, Kenya, Liberia, the Cameroons, Uganda, Madagascar, British, French, and Ital- 
ian Somaliland, Zanzibar, Tchad, Ghana, Algeria, Tunisia, Morocco, French Sudan, 
Togo, Senegal—this list of the African lands represented at Cairo is far from complete. 
Most of these lands are still under colonial rule. But their people are courageous. They 
are struggling with determination for their freedom and national independence, know- 
ing full well from their own and their neighbours’ experience that the colonial powers 
will leave only when forced to. No less bitter a struggle is in progress in other African 
countries whose envoys were unable to reach Cairo. Many of them were already on their 
way there when they were stopped by the colonial authorities and sent back, in all prob- 
ability to prison. 

_ In recent years a good many books and articles about Africa have been published. 
But even the best of these fail to convey the tension of the anti-colonial struggle that 
is going on there. One could not remain unmoved by the speeches of John Shavidi (Ke- 
nya), Dr. Moumie (French Cameroons), Maurice Rajaofera (Madagascar), or Ali Omar 
Ali (Uganda); of the representative of Algeria, or of British Somaliland. Their simple 
tales of the life of their people, of their struggles, victories and setbacks, of the joys 
and sorrows of whole nations, held the conference as spellbound as the most skilful 
orator could ever hope to do. It was the naked truth that rang in our ears, that made 
us listen with bated breath, and that sometimes set us shivering, so frightful were the 
pictures of the evil things done in the name of colonization that were unfolded before us. 

Ayat Hassan, a delegate from Algeria, went to the tribune. He told us about the 
struggle of the Algerian people against the French. More than half a million Algerians 
had perished in the struggle to free their land. That meant that one person out of twelve 
in Algeria had died in the cause of freedom and national independence. The French 
were maintaining an army of a million men to the 12 million inhabitants of Algeria. 
In other words one French soldier armed with the latest weapons against twelve un- 
armed Algerians. Algeria had in fact to fight against acoalition of imperialist powers, 
for France was receiving arms in abundance from other members of NATO. “In spite of 
all our difficulties,” said the speaker, “the Algerian people will not give up the struggle 
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until we have achieved our independence.” In heavy fighting an Algerian army was 
being forged. Thunderous applause greeted Ayat Hassan’s~statement that Algeria had 
a well-armed, regular national liberation army of 100,000 men. 

The Algerian speaker was followed by Kenya’s delegate John Shavidi. He described 
the struggle of the people of Kenya against the British and about the frightful atroci- 
ties committed in Kenya by the colonial authorities. His speech demolished the argu- 
ments of British bourgeois propaganda which alleges that the British government has 
liberalized its colonial policy and is voluntarily granting the colonies their political 
independence. We heard how entire tribes were being destroyed for no other reason than 
that they wanted to free themselves from enslavement. 

Shavidi told us that the Kikuyu tribe had been decimated and its villages burned, 
and that those who had not been able to escape had been shot. And the only “crime” 
of this tribe was that it demanded independence and opposed the laws imposed by 
the colonial authorities to hold the tribesmen in thrall. The speaker told us that the 
African population of Kenya was virtually denied education. And even if someone was 
fortunate enough. to pass the examinations he could not hope to get a position better 
than that of a clerk. An uneducated Britisher in Kenya earned more than the most 
highly educated African. Political meetings were forbidden.If under pressure the govern. 
ment did authorize a meeting all the speeches were registered on tape-recorders. And if 
the police found anything “suspicious” in a speech, or if any African “went too far,” 
arrest or severe punishment followed. “No one,” said Shavidi, “has the right to take 
part in politics. No one, that is, except the police.” But despite all this the people of 
Kenya were demanding the right of self-determination and were quite determined to 
get their independence. 

One after another the representatives of Africa spoke in the same spirit: delegates 
from the Cameroons, Togo, Zanzibar, Madagascar, Tchad, and many other lands. The 
Africa they spoke for is no longer a submissive “dark continent” which unprotestingly 
wears theshackles.of colonial enslavement and silently watches its sons and daughters 
toiling to transform its natural wealth into gold for the banks of Wall Street and the 
City of London. The last strongholds of colonialism are tottering. The regime is threat- 
ened at its very foundations.It is not a question of revolt on the part of the tribal kings 
or chieftains whom the colonial powers hought over to their side with mirrors or strings 
of beads. The African people are on the march. The people are boldly coming out to put 
an end to that disgrace of our times—colonialism. They draw inspiration from the exam- 
ple of the peoples of Asia who have taken or are engaged in taking the future of their 
lands into their own hands. And Africa itself provides examples—Egypt, Tunisia, Mo- 
rocco, Sudan, and other lands are showing the way: those lands fought, and fought suc- 
cessfully. 

The path that lies ahead of some African lands may not be a’smooth one. The enemy 
is strong and subtle. Many fighters for freedom will fall in the struggle. Some may falter 
and succumb to the temptations of the false promises of the imperialists. But that is 
not the main thing. What is important is that the people of Africa have awoken, have 
measured their strength and have made up their minds to fight for freedom and in- 
dependence. And nothing can now turn the wheel of history back, nothing can again make 
Africa the obedient slave of imperialist monopolies. The process is irreversible. The 
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colonial system is doomed. The dawn of freedom has come after the dark African night. 
Each year the.independence movement gains strength, the people of colonial and semi- 
colonial lands become more politically conscious, their struggle becomes more pur- 
poseful and organized. 

The Cairo Conference is often called People’s Bandung. This has a definite meaning. 
The Cairo Conference, unlike Bandung, was non-governmental. It was a conference 
broadly representative of the people. But this is not to say that the AAPSC did not fully 
support the principles adopted at the Bandung Conference. That was made clear in the 
“Message to the People of the World” which was drafted there. The work of the Cairo 
Conference was guided by the spirit of Bandung. The resolutions adopted were a devel- 
opment of the “Bandung principles.” 

The powerful voice of the peoples of Asia and Africa was raised at Cairo in defence 
of peace and peaceful co-existence, against the threat of nuclear war. The Conference 
unanimously called for an immediate, unconditional ban on A- and H-weapons tests 
as a first step towards a complete ban on the production, stock-piling and use of these 
weapons of mass destruction and as a move towards general disarmament. Speakers 
emphasized the danger of nuclear tests for both Africa and Asia. Asians had already been 
victims of the U.S. atomic tests in the Pacific. Delegates were deeply stirred at a press 
conference by the words of Suzu Kuboyama, the wife of a Japanese fisherman who fell 
victim to the effects of the American nuclear explosions at Bikini Atol in March 1954. 
But this danger is approaching Africa too. The Western powers are seriously consider- 
ing the possibility of carrying out atomic tests in the heart of Africa—in the Sahara. 
With great fervour an Appeal was addressed, with the unanimous support of the Confer- 
ence, to the governments of U.S.A., U.S.S.R. and Great Britain, calling for a ban on 
the testing of nuclear weapons; similarly an Appeal was addressed to world scientists, 
a resolution on disarmament and the removal of the threat of atomic war was passed 
and a recommendation on joint action against nuclear weapons carried, 

In the same spirit of unanimity resolutions on imperialism and on economic and 
technical co-operation were carried. Many Asian and African delegates pointed out that 
it was not only the countries that still lie under colonial rule that are threatened by im- 
perialism. As the resolutions of the Bandung Conference emphasized in 1955, imperial- 
ism enmeshes countries which have already won their political independence with a thou- 
sand strands. It still has influence in the economic system of liberated countries. The 
imperialists have their agents among various groups of the population of those lands, 
They exercise influence on individuals who were previously connected with imperialist 
monopolies. That is why the Cairo Conference called on the peoples of Asia and Africa 
to afford real support to those who were still fighting for their freedom and independence. 
At the same time the AAPSC recommended that there should be closer co-operation and 
more solidarity between Afro-Asian lands in carryng out plans for general economic 
development through industrialization with a view to winning economic independence. 
The Conference declared that nationalization was “a lawful means and right” of any 
sovereign nation. 

Resolutions on social development, on cultural links and co-operation, and on 
racial discrimination were imbued with respect for the principle of equality in the phys- 
ical and spiritual development of man, irrespective of race or colour. These resolutions 
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like all others adopted at the Cairo Conference were of a strong anti-imperialist na- 
ture and called on the lands of Africa and Asia to join in the struggle for the complete 
and thorough development of the creative forces of peoples who had lain for centuries 
under the colonial yoke. 

The imperialist press at first tried to ignore the Conference. But when editors saw 
that this was impossible they decided to misrepresent it. They raised the familiar hys- 
terical cries about the “hand of Moscow,” alleging that the Conference was communist 
in character. This cheap trick has lost its effectiveness. People know very well the aims 
of such propaganda. They also know how to distinguish between their enemies and their 
disinterested friends, As was to be expected the imperialists got nothing out of it but 
a headache. The Conference worked in a calm and business-like manner, conscious of 
the moral support not only of Asia and Africa but of peace-loving mankind throughout 
the world. It adopted its resolutions in an atmosphere of complete unanimity. That 
spirit of unanimity is a sure sign of growing national consciousness and political matur- 
ity of the peoples of Asia and Africa who have realized their strength and who have 
launched a decisive attack on imperialism. 


Vitali VASILEVSKY 


A New Literary Journal 


A new literary bi-monthly called Podyom 
(The Advance) was launched in*the an- 
Se Russian town of Voronezh in January 

The first issue came out in an edition of 
7,900 copies, and the fifth—9,600 copies, 
a fact worth noting. 

Needless to say, these fgures are unimpos- 
ing when compared with the editions of Mos- 
cow and Leningrad journals which number 
130,000-140,000. But it must not be over- 
looked that Podyom is only a regional publi- 
cation and a very new one at that. There is 
every indication that its popularity with 
the reading public will rapidly increase. 

Voronezh is one of the major centres of 
the Russian Federation. A considerable num- 
ber of gifted writers live there—Maxim 
Podobedov, Mikhail Bulavin, Vladimir Ko- 
rablinov, Konstantin Lokotkov, Nikolai 
Zadonsky, Alexei Shubin, Olga Kretova, 
and Fyodor Volokhov. Their books are pub- 
lished not only in Voronezh, but also in 
Moscow. 

The editor-in-chief of the new journal is 
Maxim Podobedov, the author of the popular 
novel, The Ascent (1939). In connection with 
his 60th birthday the government awarded 
him with a decoration. His life could easily 
serve as material for an interesting novel: 
the son of a poor peasant, he lost his mother 
at an early age and went to Moscow in search 
of a livelihood. There he worked as an errand 
boy, labourer, and telegraphist. He began his 
literary activities in 1930. At present Podo- 
bedov is at work on a book about collective- 
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farm life in Voronezh region, covering the 
past three decades. 

Writers, not only of Voronezh but of the 
neighbouring regions as well, have been 
drawn to the new journal. Nikolai Rodin, 
a journalist of the district town of Kasimovy, 
Ryazan region, submitted for the first number 
of Podyom an interesting article on a kolkhoz. 
Nikolai Gorbunov, a lecturer at the Pedago- 
gical Institute in the town of Michurinsk, 
contributed a short story. 

The central place in the first issue was 
occupied by Victor Petrov’s narrative Akimka 
from the Plakhinsk Backyards. This year 
Detgiz (Publishing House for Juvenile Lit- 
erature) put out a book by Petrov called 
Romashka’s Childhood, which describes the 
difficult life of a peasant boy in the years 
before the Revolution. Both accounts are so 
true to life that they immediately win the 
reader, and that is not to be wondered at, for 
Victor Petrov actually tells about himself, 
the son of a poor peasant, later a member of 
the Comsomol, and a Red Cavalryman in 
Chapayev’s famed division. 

Nos. 2 and 3 contain part of a historical 
narrative called The Last Days of Denis Da- 
vydov, hero of the Patriotic War of 1812, a 
guerilla leader and Russian poet. 

Nos. 4 and 5 of the journal contain a long 
novel by Evgeni Gorbov entitled The House 
Amid the Poplars. 

Gorbov, by no means a young writer— 
his works have been appearing in print for 
over a quarter of a century—lives permanently 
in another large regional centre, Orel. 

His new novel tells of the peacetime life 
of the Soviet people and the grievous years 
of the war, about heroism and cowardice, 
self-sacrifice and greed. Gorbov’s favourite 
Characters are people of- clean conscience, 
such as never succumb to compromises for 
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the sake of their own material gain, people 
incapable of lying, of being false, of concluding 
shady transactions. Lidochka, the heroine 
of the novel, is exactly such a pure person, 
radiating poetry and the truth of life. 

No. 5 also has a poem by Vladimir Korab- 
linov, For Soviet Power. Korablinov also 
writes prose and is an artist as well. His 
drawings illustrate many numbers of Podyom. 

Among the other items published in this 
issue there is a small article by Gavriil Troye- 
polsky, A Legendary Fact. Troyepolsky, 
an agronomist, lives in the district town of 
Ostrogorzhsk, Voronezh region. His satirical 
tales which appeared in the Moscow journal 
Novy Mir were favourably received by the 
readers. Although Troyepolsky became a 
well-known writer he did not hasten to desert 
his district town for the capital. He preferred 
to remain with the characters of his books, 
those already written and those to be written. 

Troyepolsky’s new article is the first in 
which he does not appear as a satirist but as 
a historian, for it is an account about an epi- 
sode of the Civil War days. It was the year 
1918. Eleven Red Armymen of the famed 
Bogucharsky Regiment, led by regimental 
commander Malakhovsky, made a_ daring 
night attack and captured about 1.000 White- 
guard soldiers along with four cannons, ten 
machine-guns and a baggage'train.... Fanta- 
sy? By no means! The truest of truths! Major- 
General Malakhovsky, retired, is alive today 
and lives in the city of Riga. His faithful aide, 
Red Armyman Mitrofan Openko, works at 
a machine and tractor station in Voronezh 
region. Troyepolsky tells his story with pro- 
found lyrical emotion, reflecting the many- 
sidedness of his creative ability. 

Many other interesting things have appear-" 
ed in Podyom. They include, for instance, 
documentary material about the revolution- 
ary events of 1917 in Voronezh and the neigh- 
bouring regions, and the reminiscences of 
old Bolsheviks. Marshal Budyonny, in his 
memoirs, tells of the formation of the Red 
Cavalry and the battles of the First Cavalry 
Corps against the Whiteguard corps of Gen- 
erals Mamontov and Shkuro. Voronezh scien- 
tists, chiefly lecturers at the local university 
and institutes, regularly publish articles in 
the journal about modern scientific problems. 
Podyom carries reportage, satire and humour 
and even has a section devoted to chess. 

Another feature contributing to its popu- 
larity. with the readers is its numerous illu- 
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strations, especially the coloured engravings 
on linoleum made by Voronezh artist Vladimir 
Presnyakov. 

I should not want these remarks of mine 
to be interpreted as a conventional review. 
They reflect, rather, the reaction of a Moscow 
writer to the appearance of a new, regional 
literary publication. It is a long time now 
since “literary Russia” has been considered 
sinonymous with “Moscow” and “Leningrad.” 
For thirty-six years Novosibirsk has been 
putting out a journal called Sibirskiye Ogni 
(Siberian-Lights). Formerly a bi-monthly, 
it became a monthly publication in 1957. And 
a “thick” journal has appeared in Rostov- 
on-Don. Sverdlovsk has welcomed the 
new year with a new monthly entitled 
Ural. 

All of which shows how the creative life 
of the Soviet provinces is developing and 
how many noteworthy literary and artistic 
centres these provinces now boast of. 


Vsevolod REVICH 


The Ukrainian Journal Radyanske 
Literaturoznavstvo | 


Ae year 1957 saw the publication in Kiev 
of anew bi-monthly, the Ukranian Radyan- 
ske_ Literaturoznavstvo (A Study of Soviet 
Literature). It has three permanent sections: 
“The Theory and History of Literature,” 
“Publications” which includes literary 
documents and correspondence, and a section 
on bibliography. 

The first number of the magazine contain- 
ed articles on urgent problems in modern 
literature. One of these, for instance, was a 
long article (continued in issue No. 2) by 
Elisaveta Starinkevich, called “Characters 
in Drama,” about the specific artistic features 
of Ukrainian Soviet: dramaturgy. Giving an 
analysis of such plays as Ivan Mikitenko’s 
Dictatorschip, Alexander Korneichuk’s 
The Doom of the Squadron and In the Ukrai- 
nian Steppes, and Ivan Kocherga’s Yaroslav 
the Wise, the author of the article analyses 
the characters in detail through the dramatic 
action. A vital conflict, a striking dialogue, 
a particular manner of speech, or even a well- 


timed remark by the author are all subordi- 
nated to one aim that of embodying the truth 
of life in a work of art. Elisaveta Starinke- 
vich’s article is of practical value, espe- 
cially to young playwrights. 

Issue No. 2 of this journal carried an arti- 
cle by Dmitri Chaly entitled “Lenin’s Theory 
of Reflection and the Problem of the Absolute 
in Artistic Cognition.” It discusses the 
question of what is universal in works of art, 
what is handed down from generation to gen- 
eration without losing its aesthetic freshness, 
continuing to arouse the interest of writers 
and readers. The author comes to the conclu- 
sion that what is universal is not severed from 
its own period or the life of the people. On 
the contrary, only those portrayals, ideas and 
works which are most closely bound with their 
epoch can make claim to immortality. 

Problems of modern Soviet literature are 
discussed in the articles “The Tasks of Uk- 
rainian Literary Criticism,” by Alexander 
Beletsky (Issue No. 1), “The Chief Theme in 
Soviet Literature,” by Victor Belayev (Issue 
No. 3), “Songs by Ukrainian Soviet Poets,” by 
Grigori Nudga (Issue No. 6) and several others. 

Issue No. 5 of the magazine, which is 
devoted to the 40th anniversary of the Great 
October Socialist Revolution, carries an ar- 
ticle by Alexander Beletsky called “Forty 
Years of the Ukrainian Study of Soviet Lit- 
erature”; one by Leonid Novichenko, “The 
National Epopée in the Making”; an article 
by Dmitri Chaly, “The Portrayal of Lenin 
in the Works of Mayakovsky,” and others. 
Two articles are devoted to the ties between 
Soviet literature and progressive literature 
of the West, namely, “The Great October 
Revolution and Progressive Literature of 
the West,” by Ida Zhuravskaya, and “Along 
the Same Paths,” by Stepan Trofimchuk, 
dealing with the literatures of Western Uk- 
raine and Poland. 

The most interesting article in this issue 
is that mentioned above, by thecritic Leonid 
Novichenko, Doctor of Philology, “The Na- 


tional Epopée in the Making.” Discussing 
the works of Ukrainian writers about the Civil 
War in the U.S.S.R, which were written 
in the twenties, the author states that Ukrain- 
ian prose in those years suffered from schem- 
atism in its delineation of the hero and the 
struggle of the people for the victory of Soviet 
power in the Ukraine. The theme of the 
Civil War was presented in better artistic 
form in the literature of the thirties, in such 
works as Yuri Yanovsky’s Horsemen, Alexei 
Desnyak’s The Battalions Crossed the Desna, 
and Semyon Sklyarenko’s The Road to Kiev. 
Leonid Novichenko’s article gives a detailed 
analysis of these works, and discusses the 
question of how fully and profoundly the 
national hero is portrayed in them. 

The journal also devotes much space to 
the history of literature. Mention should 
be made, in particular, of those articles which 
view certain literary trends in a new way and 
which help to give the reader a better idea of 
the role of one or another writer of the past. 
Such, for instance, is an article by Nina Kruti- 
kova on the work of the eminent Ukrainian 
writer of the second half of the 19th century, 
Nechui-Levitsky (Issue No. 1), and one by 
Viadlen Vlasenko about Miroslav Irchan, 
a Ukrainian writer who lived for a long 
time in Canada. Irchan’s plays were widely 
known in the twenties, and are now being 
revived. For instance, the play The Family 
of Brushmakers tells of the tragic fate of a 
family of blind people. The only person in 
the family who had been able to see lost his 
sight at the front during the First World War. 
Irchan’s play is one of the striking anti- 
militaristic works in Ukrainian literature. 

Radyanske Literaturoznavstvo also pub- 
lishes articles about the Ukrainian classic 
writers, as Taras Shevchenko, Panas Mirny, 
Lesya Ukrainka, Ivan Franko, and Marko 
Vovchok, and about their ties with Russian 
literature (as Alexander Dun’s article “Maxim 
Gorky—Propagandist of the Works of Ivan 
Franko,” which appeared in Issue No. 4). 


Olga SENEKINA 


(Research worker at the Institute 
of Marxism-Leninism) 


New Russian Editions of 
Marx and Engels 


he Institute of Marxism-Leninism, the So- 

viet Communist Party’s central research 
establishment, was formed in 1931 by the merg- 
ing of the Lenin and Marx-Engels Institutes. 
Today, this Institute has a library of a million 
volumes pertaining to the history of Marxism 
and the international socialist and communist 
movements, as well as files of newspapers 
and magazines covering many years. Its ar- 
chives contain exhaustive source material 
on the history of the Communist League, the 
First International, the Paris Commune and 
the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, 
including large collections of manuscripts 
and letters of Karl Marx, Frederick Engels 
and Vladimir Ilyich Lenin. 

The Institute has done extensive work 
in the study and publication of the literary 
legacy of Marx and Engels. The first Russian 
edition of their works (29 volumes) was pub- 
lished between 1928 and 1948. It contains 
almost fifteen hundred articles and over three 
thousand letters of Marx and Engels. Many 
of the works not in the first edition have ap- 
peared in The Marx and Engels Archives 
which the Institute has been publishing since 
1932 (13 volumes have come out). They in- 
clude works of a preparatory nature such as 
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notes, outlines and excerpts which, as a 
rule, are not published in their collected works. 
The second Russian edition of Marx and 
Engels works, nine volumes of which have 
already appeared, will be much fuller than the 
first. It will be in approximately thirty-six 
volumes, and will contain Theories of Sur- 
plus Value by Marx. This will be the first 
time it has been published without the 
excisions and editorial changes introduced 
by Karl Kautsky in the German edition of 
1905-10. Among the other works added in 
the second edition is Engels’ outline of the 
first volume of Capital, as well as letters of 
both Marx and Engels and a number of arti- 
cles dealing with the 1848 Revolution, its 
impact in various European countries, the 
working-class movement and the internation- 
al situation in Europe at the time. Marx’s 
speeches at sittings of the General Council of 
the International Working Men’s Association 
have also been included. These nine volumes 
alone of the new edition contain 157 articles and 
documents that didnot appear in the first. 
Exhaustive research has been done to seek 
out everything written by Marx and Engels 
in the periodical press of their time. Much 
of their work that appeared in the labour and 
democratic press was unsigned. All the arti- 
cles in the magazines or newspapers concern- 
ed have been combed through painstakingly 
to ascertain if Marx or Engels was the author. 
In the course of this research it has been dis- 
covered that the unsigned article, The Reform 
Movement in France. Split in the Camp, pub- 
lished in the Chartist newspaper, Northern 
Star, in 1847 was one of many written by En- 
gels for this paper on the 1847 movement for 
electoral reforms in France. It has likewise 
been established that Marx and Engels were 
the authors of a number of articles in Neue 
Rheinische Zeitung in 1848-49, particularly 
in the latter year. Also, Marx and Engels 
collaborated in writing some articles, and it 
is important to determine their respective 


contribution to the articles in question. Those 
published in the New York Daily Tribune 
in the fifties when Marx was contributing to 
this paper, present especialy knotty prob- 
lems. Marx sent some articles by Engels to 
the paper without making any changes in 
them, but others he edited, elaborated or 
abridged. And in 1854, the paper began pub- 
lishing Marx’s articles unsigned, as edi- 
torials, often making its own additions and 
printing only parts of articles or combining 
material of different ones, as it saw fit. The 
new edition supplies the articles with ex- 
planatory foot-notes. 

Studying the correspondence between 
Marx and Engels, and also Marx’s memoran- 
dum books which contain brief entries noting 
the sending of articles to the paper and 
sometimes stating their subject, has been of 
great assistance. Analyzing the literary style 
of Marx and Engels, their terms, and the turns 
of speech peculiar to each, has also done 
much to clarify these questions. 

Much attention has been paid to ensur- 
ing that all manuscripts have been deciphered 
correctly: Marx’s minute handwriting is 
extraordinarily hard to read. All the old 
decipherings have again been compared with 
the original manuscripts or with photographic 
copies. As a result, significant corrections 
have been made in a number of works, includ- 
ing A Criticism of the Hegelian Philosophy 
of Right, The German Ideology, and Theories 
of Surplus Value. 

Uniformity has been carefully observed 
in the translation of the historical and 
economic, as well as military and other terms 
used by Marx and Engels in their works. 
The research workers follow carefully the evo- 
lution of the Marxist terminology and the 
translations reflect its historical develop- 
ment. 

The second Russian edition of Marx and 
Engels works is copiously annotated and 
indexed. 


The Fourth Plenary Meeting 
of the Beard of the Union of 
Soviet Writers 


orty years of Soviet literature and prep- 

arations for the Third U.S.S.R. Congress 
of Writers’—this was the title of the report 
delivered to the fourth plenary meeting of 
the Board of the Union of Soviet Writers by 
one of its secretaries, Nikolai Tikhonov, and 
widely discussed by subsequent speakers. 

“Our literature,” sdid Tikhonov, “emerged 
as a multinational literature bringing together 
writers of different nationalities inhabiting the 
vast territory of the former tsarist empire. 
At our First Congress in 1934 Maxim Gorky 
said significantly that our multilingual, 
multinational Soviet literature was emerging 
as a single entity. 

“We have done our best to act in the spir- 
it of these words, and it must be said that we 
have had appreciable results. There are many 
eloquent facts which I could quote to support 
this statement but here I shall mention only 
one: this year alone our publishing house 
Sovietsky Pisatel (The Soviet Writer) is pub- 
lishing 130 books by writers of the various 
non-Russian peoples of our land, translated 
from thirty languages. 

“What, then, have been the main stuccess- 
es of the road that Soviet literature has tra- 
versed? What new contributions has it made 
to the treasure-house of world culture? ; 

“Soviet literature has“presented the world 
with a new hero, the product of a new era. 
We need feel no compunction about using 
the term ‘positive hero,’ for such people as 
Pavel Korchagin from Nikolai Ostrovsky’s 
How the Steel Was Tempered or Meresyev from 
Boris Polevoy’s The Story of a Real Man, or 
the revolutionary sailors in Vsevolod Vishnev- 
sky’s play The Optimistic Tragedy or the work- 
ers and engineers in Vasili Azhayev’s Far 
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From Moscow—these really are characters 
who fight for freedom, enthusiasts, builders 
of a new society, pioneers of the future, bold 
and cheerful souls whom not even death can 
dismay. Thousands of young people the world 
over have come to love them and follow their 
example. 

“In the past, too, poets and prose-writers 
made it their aim to create positive heroes. 
But history limited their searchings as it 
did their achievements. It was only in our 
times that there appeared in literature 
the hero who springs from the people, who 
knows himself to be the master of history and 
who takes a hand in the victorious fulfilment 
of his ideas. 

“The other theme which emerged for the 
first time in the works of our writers was that 
of the people in the victorious proletarian 
revolution. It found broad and varied devel- 
opment in Alexei Tolstoy’s Ordeal, Mikhail 
Sholokhov’s And Quiet Flows the Don, in 
Alexander Fadeyev’s The Nineteen and The 
Last of the Udeghe, and in the novels of Kon- 
stantin Fedin.» 

Tikhonov underlined that its commitment 
to the principles of the Communist Party 
was a major feature of Soviet literature. Maya- 
kovsky, the outstanding poet of the Revolu- 
tion, had said of himself: “I do not detach 
myself from the Party, I consider myself 
obliged to carry out all the decrees of the Bol- 
shevik Party although I do not hold a Party 
Gal Ciigrga. oom 

“Mayakovsky’s words,” said Tikhonov, 
“are applicable to all of us Soviet writers— 
Communists and non-Party members alike. 
We do not conceal the fact that we are ten- 
dentions. Our literature is Party literature 
because it shares in the struggle of our people 
and our Party for communism and parries 
the blows of our ideological opponents. But 
the commitment of our literature to the cause 
of the Communist Party and the tendentious 
attitude towards the struggle for communism 
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that unites us all do not reduce writers to 
one level or=deprive them of their indivi- 
duality or set up barriers or limits in the choice 
of genre, theme or problem. No one who 
reads our books needs proof of that. 

“Recently, when a group of our poets 
were visiting Italy, even critics who do not 
care for Soviet poetry had to acknowledge 
in speech and in writing that there were 
distinct differences in the style of such 
poets as. Tyardovsky, Martynov, Prokofiev. 
Zabolotsky, Vera Inber, Isakovsky, and 
others. 

“The constant help that our writers re- 
ceived from the Party, Lenin’s recommenda- 
tions and advice of the Party Central Commit- 
tee strengthened and united Soviet men 
of letters into a solid rank of writers who can 
be relied on to help the people and to sing 
their achievements. 

“During the past twelve months we have 
again received a great deal of help from the 
Party. In the heat of a bitter struggle with 
dangerous revisionist tendencies we were 
given, in talks with the leaders of the Party 
and in a number of speeches by N. S. Khrush- 
chov summed up in the article Closer Alliance 
of Literature and Art With the Lije of the 
People, a clear formulation of the tasks involv- 
ed at present in the writers’ participation 
in the general struggle for communism.” 

Tikhonov also touched on problems of 
method in Soviet literature. 

“The method of socialist realism,” he said, 
“signifies the necessity of describing reality 
truthfully and clearly in its revolutionary 
development and in a highly perfected artis- 
tic form. To do that the writer must have a 
correct historical understanding of the phe- 
nomena of life, he must be able to under- 
stand the feelings and minds of many people, 
he must possess the power to convey the par- 
ticularities of their characters and the con- 
flicts of life; and in doing so his attitude must 
be that not of a neutral observer but of an 


active participant in the great re-ordering of 
life, in the struggle of the working class and 
of the whole Soviet people for the triumph of 
communism. 

“Socialist realism permits the writer to 
adopt any form, any style or genre provided 
they are the best way in which a writer can 
express his intentions. 

“Works based on the method of socialist 
realism are now appearing in countries other 
than the Soviet Union and the People’s De- 
mocracies. They are to be found, for example, 
in France where the experience of the struggle 
of the workers led by the Communist Party 
has made possible the appearance of such 
major works of socialist realism as Aragon’s 
Les Communistes and André Stil’s Le Pre- 
mier Choc. 

“The hostile critics of socialist realism 
abroad dislike more than anything else the 
use of the word socialist in the definition 
of our method. They vainly try to prove 
that the atmosphere of Soviet socialist so- 
ciety is inimical to the growth of literature 
and art. 

“We do not shirk polemics and unlike 
some of our opponents we shall not resort 
to simple abuse of our ideological antagonists, 
We shall assert and show by our works and 
in the press and on the platform that social- 
ist realism is the vital, creative method 
of Soviet literature; we are prepared to defend 
that method in any argument for it is the-very 
banner of Soviet literature. 

“A graphic example of the vitality of so- 
cialist realism is provided by the appearance 
in our literature during the past year of 
such works as Mikhail Sholokhov’s A Man’s 
Lot, Galina Nikolayeva’s The Fight on the 
Way, Vadim Kozhevnikov’s Meeting the 
Dawn, and Mikhail Stelmakh’s Let the Blood 
of Man not Flow...” 

More than thirty speakers contributed 
to the animated debate that followed the re- 
port by Tikhonov. 


“It is, of course, impossible,” said the 
Ukrainian critic Leonid Novichenko, “to. 
calculate precisely the subtle effect which 
the best works of Soviet literature have had 
on people’s minds and feelings during the past 
forty years. But it is quite obvious that the 
influence of Soviet writing on the ideological, 
moral and aesthetic development of our 
society has been indeed enormous. 

“Ukrainian writers have contributed much 
to Soviet literature. The poetry of Soviet 
Ukraine is a worthy continuation of the main 
line of development of Ukrainian poetry found- 
ed by Taras Shevchenko and Ivan Franko, 
not only because of the novelty of its histor- 
ical content but because of the power of the 
talent contributing to it. We are the witnesses. 
of a rapid flowering and an enrichment in 
form of the Ukrainian novel which developed 
in the Soviet era. In the past, Ukrainian dra- 
maturgy produced nothing to match the in- 
ternational fame of, say, the plays of Kor- 
neichuk. Today books by Ukrainian writers 
are translated into more than fifty languages. 
of the peopies of our country and of foreign 
lands. 

“The foreign connections of Ukrainian 
writers will be strengthened by the publica- 
tion this year of anew magazine in Ukraini- 
an devoted, like Moscow’s J/nostrannaya 
Literatura (Foreign Literature), to the works. 
of foreign writers. 

“The lively productivity and the indisput- 
able general advance of literary life to be 
noted today in the Ukraine give a decisive 
rebuff to any attempts to revise the method 
of socialist realism. In the past eighteen 
months alone over 300 new books have been 
published—works of prose, poetry, drama, 
criticism, and literary scholarship. There can 
be no doubt that there has been a general 
rise in the level of our writing as a whole. 
This rise finds expression in a deeper penetra- 
tion into people’s lives, a considerably more 
thoughtful and varied depiction of character, 
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especially of the character that stands in 
the centre of our literature—man in revolu- 
tionary struggle, man the builder of communist 
society. We find a greater sensitivity on the 
part of writers to the spiritual and emo- 
tional side of their characters’ lives;} we see 
them! getting rid of sketchiness and theo- 
rizing. r 

“In his new novel Let the Blood of Man 
not Flow... Stelmakh shows‘a delightful mas- 
tery in portraying vivid national characters. 
This book possesses a wealth of psychological 
detail and the author hasan honest and thought- 
ful approach in describing people’s lives. 
Stelmakh’s novel is a big succes for Ukrain- 
ian prose as a whole as well as for the author 
himself. It is quite natural that 1957, the year 
of the 40th anniversary of the Revolution, 
should have seen the publication of several 
interesting novels about the Revolution and 
the Civil War. They included Alexander Gon- 
char’s Perekop and Yuri Smolich’s Peace to 
the Hovels, War to the Palaces.” 

An analysis of contemporary Byelorussian 
literature was given by the writer Petrus 
Brovka. Mirza Ibrahimov spoke of the liter- 
ature of Azerbaidjan, Emelyan Bukov of 
that of Moldavia; a paper on the recently 
created literature of the Mari Autonomous 
Republic was delivered by Semyon Vishnev- 
sky; Voldemar Lukss spoke of his experienc- 
es with the younger generation of Latvian 
writers. Information about the work of na- 
tional writers’ organizations was provided 
by Antti Timonen (Karelia), Ivin Chendei 
(Trans-Carpathian Ukraine), Adam Shogen- 
tsukov (Kabardino-Balkaria). Problems aris- 
ing in the study of national literatures were 
taised by Korneli Zelinsky, Pyotr Skosyrev 
and others. 

The meeting demonstrated once more the 
freedom and equality of socialist peoples, 
it showed real successes for all the national 
literatures in our country. It showed too the 
consolidation of all Soviet writers on the basis 
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of fidelity to communist ideology. Its partici- 
pants were at one in condemning any mani- 
festation of revisionism and expressed their 
complete agreement with the policy of the 
Communist Party in literature. 

“I wish to say that the non-Party writers 
of whom I am one,” declared the poet Semyon 
Kirsanov, “share the convictions of communist 
writers; we are linked by a common idea, our 
aim is the same. Our writers have no wish 
to be mere spectators of the struggle for com- 
munism that all our people are engaged upon, 
they want to take active part in that struggle 
and for that reason each of us in our work 
is to some extent a bit of a teacher. By the 
convincingness of its characters literature 
reinforces the things the Party tells us by the 
convincingness of its plans, its deeds, its 
Lenin-inspired ideas. Soviet writers will not 
stray from this path. 

“Each of us who has travelled the road 
of Soviet literature knows with understanding 
that since the earliest days of the Revolution 
the Communist Party while insisting on a 
firm attachment to ideological principles 
in questions of literature and culture, has also 
shown particular solicitude and care in its 
approach to writers and artists. We know 
how Lenin rejected the sectarian theory of 
Proletkult which threatened to alienate from 
Soviet life many of the writers who gravitated 
to it. Thanks to this combination of insistence 
on principle and a solicitous approach the 
Party was able to draw to its side not only 
Mayakovsky who accepted the Revolution 
immediately but also Alexei Tolstoy, Alexan- 
der Blok, Bryusov, Prishvin, Veresayev and 
many others. 

“By reminding us of fundamental prin- 
ciples the Party has on more than one occasion 
helped us to find the right way out of a crit- 
ical situation in our activities. The Party 
has protected us against alien influences, 
it has always said to us: here is life, here are 
people, look at their deeds, get close to them, 


for there you will find your subjects, your 
characters, your ideas. 


“We writers recognized this Leninist line 
combining solicitude and insistence on prin- 
ciple in recent Party documents and in the 
speeches of the leaders of our Party, who have 
given our literature great and timely assist- 
ance. I heard Comrade Khrushchov address 
the writers in the Kremlin. His words showed 
that he trusts us and, what is even more im- 
portant, that he believes in our potential- 
ities, in our forces, in the present and the 
future of each separate writer. 


“J want to say that we Soviet writers, 
I among them, are having no truck with re- 
visionism. Our road is that of the Party of 
Lenin, we share its ideas, its deeds; our road 
is that of the Soviet working people who want 
to build a communist society and who are 
doing so.” 

Several speakers dealt with important 
theoretical questions, in particular with the 
problems of the theory of socialist realism. 
This is what Marietta Shaginyan had to say 
on the subject: 


“Socialist realism cannot be a simple re- 
flexion of socialist reality as it is sometimes 
described. That formulation is inadequate. 
Remember, Marx introduced an _ entirely 
new element into philosophy, into the theory 
of cognition. He said that philosophy was not 
merely cognition but the active transforma- 
tion of reality. He said that hitherto philos- 
ophers had explained the world but that we 
were transforming it. Similarly, socialist real- 
ism requires from the writer not only a refle- 
xion of reality as it exists or even in growth, 
it requires his active participation in the 
transformation of reality. The method of 
socialist realism is a method for strengthening 
our society and for fighting against short- 
‘comings. 

“Conceived of in this way socialist real- 
ism of course has a considerable number of 


special features which distinguish it from 
other artistic methods. 

“Take for examlpe the question that 
interests and worries us a lot: the ques- 
tion of criticism. Let us look back and 
recall what we did in the past. Surely 
Gladkov’s Cement is sharp criticism aimed 
at the State Planning Committee and 
the People’s Commissariats? Surely Kornei- 
chuk’s play The Front written at the height 
of the war and criticizing some generals and 
front commanders is an example of sharp, 
high-principled criticism? Ovechkin’s recent 
books The Daily Round in a Farming Dis- 
trict and Hard Spring certainly contains 
fearless criticism of our shortcomings in agri- 
culture? And surely we are justified in con- 
sidering Leonov’s Russian Forest with its 
stirring pages where the scientist speaks of 
the impermissibility of destroying the 
forests as real sharp criticism? 

“Why then is it that our opponents are 
unable to draw comfort from such criticism? 
Because it is criticism from the position of 
socialist realism—creative criticism; all its 
attention is aimed at strengthening our so- 
ciety, at eradicating faults to be found in it. 
And its impact is great not only because of 
its subject-matter or of the moral it draws at 
the end but also because of its general spirit 
and tone. That criticism is true socialist real- 
ism criticism. It has nothing in common 
with the sort of criticism levelled against 
our society by Vladimir Dudintsev whose 
Not By Bread Alone was condemned not 
because it was critical in tone but because it 
did not contain that sort of criticism our 
method calls for and which is in our Soviet 
literary tradition.” 

Several speakers have drawn attention 
to the fact that the Soviet writers while striv- 
ing for peace, for the peaceful co-existence 
of states with different social systems do not 
intend to retreat from any of their ideological 
positions. 
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“During my recent travels that took me 
to four bourgeois countires,” said Konstantin 
Simonov, “I got the strong impression that 
some of our foreign colleagues who have lost 
their sense of reality expect us Soviet writers 
to excuse ourselves before them for our work, 
as though we had something to be ashamed of, 
something to make amends for. Of course, 
we have our mediocre and bad books as well 
as good, talented ones, but that is true of 
any country’s literature. That is not the point. 
But we are not going to beg anybody’s par- 
don because a dictatorship of the proletariat 
exists in our country or because we Soviet 
writers stand firmly for that dictatorship 
and support it wholeheartedly. That is some- 
thing which notwithstanding any imaginary 
diplomatic courtesies we ought for the sake of 
clarity to bring up before our foreign col- 
leagues who tend to be confused on this subject. 
And we should act so on all occasions.” 

“We never evade arguments or discussions,” 
said Alexander Chakovsky. “One of the many 
proofs of our readiness to stand up for the 
truth in arguments was the recent participa- 
tion of a big group of Soviet poets in the dis- 
cussions at Rome with Italian writers who 
hold different views on literature than ours. 
We are going to publish that discussion in 
full in one of our magazines, which is yet an- 
other evidence of what I am saying. 

“Our opponents who do not provide their 
public with opportunities to keep abreast 
with contemporary Soviet literature have the 
temerity to accuse us who publish Hemingway, 
Mauriac, Caldwell, Greene, Steinbeck, and 
Lanoux of lacking in good will, of being dog- 
matic in our approach to literature. In the 
person of one of our greatest writers, Mikhail 
Sholokhov, Soviet writers have publicly de- 
clared their willingness to participate in round 


table discussions with any who are sincerely 
interested in the preservation of peace and in 
the progress of mankind. At the same time we 
reject with contempt the accusation of dog- 
matism which bourgeois revisionism, so _ 
often defeated in historic battles, bears on 

its tattered banner. We repudiate any sort. 
of uncritical dogmatism in our work, we are 

fighting against this and we shall go on doing 

so. But talk about dogmatism does not blind 

us to the real danger, the danger of revision- 

ism. The history of our Party teaches us 

to be uncompromising in that struggle and we 

shall carry on the fight for the sake of social- 

ism, for the sake of the flowering of social- 

ist culture.” 

After the discussion on Tikhonov’s report 
the First Secretary of the Union of Soviet 
Writers Alexei Surkov told the meeting about 
preparations for the Third Writers’ Congress. 

The plenary meeting decided to convene 
this congress in Moscow in December, 1958. 
The following agenda was agreed to: 

1. The tasks of Soviet literature in the 
building of a communist society. (A. Surkov). 

2. Report of the Inspection Committee of 
the Union of Soviet Writers. (Y. Libedinsky.) 

3. Changes in the Rules of the Union of 
Soviet Writers. (L. Leonov). , 

4, Elections to the Board and the Inspec- 
tion Committee. 

The plenary meeting also recommended 
the writers’ unions in Union and Autonomous 
republics to hold writers’ conferences between 
September and November of this year. 

The participants in the plenary meeting 
unanimously adopted the text of a message 
to the Central Committee of the Communist 
Party which expresses the profound gratitude 
of writers for the Party’s warm solicitude 
for the successful growth of Soviet literature. 
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AN AUSTRALIAN WORKER’S POEM 
Dear Editors, 


Being a constant reader of your magazine, I know the high standard you require 
for publication. Therefore I am not very hopeful of being added to your list of contribu- 
tors. The enclosed poem was written for the Australian people in appreciation of your 
people and the achievements of socialism. It was published in our Tribune. That it was 
well received proves that I was expressing the sincere thoughts of the best of the Aus. 
tralian people. 

I am of a long line of workers—iron-moulders, seamen, bakers—and myself a 
cabinet-maker; therefore I can only think, speak and write as a worker. Some of my 
crilics say that I do not polish up my lines and words. Well, as for polish, perhaps in 
time I may acquire some of that. 

Fraternally yours, 
JIM SKEA 


Brisbane, Australia. 


A measured track across the sky, 
Cynosure of every eye— 

Symbol of a people’s might; 

Red Moon, Soviet Satellite. 


Many see pinpoint spheres, 

Yet fail to note these forty years 

Of victory on victory that did precede, 
And brought to life today’s great deed. 


Let the eye roam wide and free, 

Look there—a man-made sea; 

And from that did off shoot 

An age-long desert with grain and fruit. 


Forty years since the wooden plough, 
How huge the Soviet farms now. 
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And industry a major feat. 
Daring others to compete. 


Forty years since seventeen, 
The greatest progress ever seen. 
This is from Soviet man. 

This is the socialist man. 


Forty years is all it dates, 

And now surpassing other states. 
How glorious the Revolution 
Carried through with resolution. 


Glory-joined with blood and tears, 
To pay for future peaceful years. 
A satellite across the sky, 

Belongs the people: You and I. 


GERMAN LIBRARIANS ADDRESS SHOLOKHOV 


Dear Comrade Sholokhov, 


Your short story A Man’s Lot was recently the subject of one of our literary discus- 
sions at the Schwerin District Library. 

The way you portray your hero moved us deeply. By his courage, self-sacrificing 
spirit and endurance this simple, modest Soviet man sets us an example of the highest 
kind of humanity. We are filled with admiration for the skill with which you so simply 
and yet so compellingly bring out his feelings, so that the reader can literally “see” 
the beauty of his character. 

We also read with great pleasure and interest your novels And Quiet Flows the Don 
and Virgin Soil Upturned, and have acquainted our readers with them. All of us, 
readers and librarians, are impatiently awaiting the second volume of Virgin Soil 
Upturned. i 

We hope soon to be able to offer our readers A Man’s Lot in book form. We believe 
that this story will help many Germans heal the wounds left by the war, that it will 
prompt them to adjust their spiritual life and strengthen the ties between the German 
and Soviet peoples. With all our hearts we thank you for your writings. We wish you 
many more such successes in your work which help to unite the Soviet and German 
peoples in their efforts to achieve their common aims and solve the historical problems 
facing them. 


With best wishes, 


Signed by the librarians of the 
Schwerin District Library 
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Editors’ Note: We believe that the librarians of the Schwerin District Library and many 
other readers of Soviet Literature as well, will be interested to read what Sholokhov him- 
self says of his work. We therefore print his reply (originally published in a youth newspaper ) 
to a letter from a group of Lvov students. 


MY PLANS 


Dear Comrades, 


You probably know that I write very slowly. Considering that about thirteen years 
have passed since the war and that in this time I have written three books, I may say 
that I have been working at my normal tempo. 

This year I completed the second, and “last,” volume of Virgin Soil Upturned, and 
in the autumn will finish the first volume of They Fought for Their Country. Add a vol- 
ume of postwar sketches and articles—and there you have three books. 

The appearance of two books in one year is simply explained: I worked on the twa 
novels simultaneously. 

And besides, my dear fellows, speaking honestly, is it quantity that counts? 

Farewell now, if this reply satisfies you. With all my heart 1 wish you success in 
your studies and happiness in your personal life. Isay nothing of good health, because 
you are young and ought, without any wishes on my part, to be devilishly healthy. 


Sincerely yours, 
M. SHOLOKHOV 


EDITOR OF ENGLISH EDITION: NINA MATVEYEVA 


OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


Kornelj Zelinsky, for his biography see No. 4, 1958. 


Ivan Plyshevsky, a son of a Byelorussian peasant, was born in 1907. He 
is a graduate of Pedagogical and History Institutes in Moscow. While 
still a student he wrote for different magazines, Tikhi Okean (The 
Pacific) and J/storicheski Zhurnal (History Journal) among them. 

Now he is on the staff of the Pravda. 


Vitali Vasilevsky was born in 1908 in the Urals. An art critic by edu- 
cation, he has. been working as a journalist from 1925. He published sev- 
eral books, among them Heart of the Victor, Officers’ Friendship, and sev- 
eral collections of stories. 
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1918. A remofe Siberian town which had risen around an old penal s 
tlement. Nature is stern here and people are cruel and churlish. Vadim Kozhe 
nikov’s novel “Meeting the Dawn” fo be published in “Soviet Literatur 
No. 7 tells how forty Communists lay the foundations of a fair human comm 
nity in this corner of the Siberian forest. 
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“Soviet Literature’’ No. 8 will be of special interest fo those who want 
know more about the writing of the peoples of Soviet Asia and Transcauc 
sia. It will include verse, short stories, and excerpts from novels by write 
from Kazakhstan, Tadjikistan, Azerbaidjan, Uzbekistan, Yakutia, and Kirghiz 


Viadimir Soloukhin was born in the old Russian region of Vladimir, n 
far from Moscow. Last summer he took a walking trip through his native 1 
gion, making a study of its history. He describes this trip in “Vladimir Woo 
lands”, published in No. 9 of our magazine. 
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